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SAMUEL FRANCIS SMITH, D. D. 


Author of our national anthem, America. 






|" cannot be denied, but by those who would dispute against the sun, that with America, and in America, a new 


era commenced in human affairs. This era is distinguished by free representative governments, by entire religious 





liberty, by improved systems of national intercourse, by a newly awakened and an unconquerable spirit of free in- 






quiry, -and by a diffusion of knowledge through -the community such as had been before altogether unknown and 






unheard of. America, America, our country, our own dear ard native land, is inseparably connected, fast bound 





up, in fortune and by fate, with great interests. If they fall, we fall with them; if they stand, it will be because we 






have upheld them. Auspicious omens cheer us. Great examples are before us. Let us walk the course of life rev- 






erently, and at its close devoutly commend our beloved country, the common parent of us all, to the Divine Benig- 
nity.—Daniel Webster, from an address, America in the Front Rank of Nations. 
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The Congregationaiist 





Church Equipment. 


Hotels and Travel. 











Church Cushions 


Correspondence Solicited. 


Ostermoor & Co., "Wewvon'ny” 




















In connection with our $ 
wholesale business, we ¢ 
are accustomed to sell 


>. CHURCH 
CARPETS 


at manufacturers’ prices, 
S eaeanEEEReEEenEeneaene 


John H. Pray, Sons & Co., 


Wholesale and Retail CARPETS 
and UPHOLSTERY, 
658 — St. (opp. Boylston), Boston. 


dence Solicited 












PULPIT SUITS NETUBE. Send torCatalogue. 
A.B. & E. L. SHAW, - 27 Sudbury St.. Boston, Mass. 








wey aN NED #8000 1820, 
HURC. iEELY & OTHER 
t + enn TROY NY ganesh Bes! 
BELL-METAL 


~~ P/ sb WEST Ere. TRO! ‘ALOGUE &PRICES FREE 


Blake Bell Foundry 
Established in 1820. 
Successors to WM. BLAKE & CO. 


Manufacture bells of every eens single or chimes 
of Copper and Tin. Addres: 


BLAKE BELL ks Boston, Mass. 


SORGiN BELLS TINE 


MeSHANE BELL FOUNDAY. ba: * MORE, MD 


Buckeye Bell Foundry 


E.W. Vapddinen Co., Cincinnati, Ohio, 


wean and Te Church Bells & Chimes, 











orld’s Fair. Gold M 
Mid-winter 4 ‘2. Price’ terms, eic,, su ay 





Hotels and Travel. 


TOUR TO EUROPE $250. .xserscs 


England, France, Switzerland, Germany, The Rhine, 
Belgium, Holland. 43 days. Itineraries. Kawi Jones, 
462 Putnam Ave Brooklyn,N. Y. Fail Tour to Palestine. 


HYGEIA HOTEL, 


Old Point Comfort, Va. 


Unrivaled as a health and pleasure resort 








Air balmy and full of life-giving ozone. New 
plumbing throughout and perfect drainage 
and other sanitary arrangements. Send for 
descriptive pamphlet. 

F. N. PIKE, Manager. 


RAYMOND’S 
VACATION 
EXCURSIONS. 


ALL TRAVELING EXPENSES INCLUDED, 


Parties will leave Boston Wednesday, April 24, for 


SPRINC TOURS TO 


CALIFORNIA, 
ALASKA, 


YELLOWSTONE “NATIONAL PARK. 


Special train of elegant Pullman vestibuled sleeping 
ane Sistine cars. Side trip to Yosemite Valley. 
Iso May 28, for a trip to Alaska, outward by 
the ¢ Sanadian Vacific Railroad, _ homeward through 
the Yellowstone National Park 


Washington Tours, April! and 24. 
Railroad and Steamship Tickets to all Points 


abeeat Send for descriptive book, mentioning the trip 
esir 

BAYMOND & WHITCOMB, 
296 Washington Street (opp. School Street), Boston. 


ROUND = WORLD 


(Iliustrated Program Post-Free.) 


GAZE’S ESCORTED PARTY 


42 European Tour Programs Ready, 


$175 to $2050. 


CHOICE Berths ALL Steamship Lines. 
TRAVEL TICKETS EVERYWHERE. 


Enquire about E U R OP E Full details. 


HENRY GAZE & SONS. Ltd., 113 Broadway. New York. 
201 Washington St , Boston. 204 8. Clark St., Chicago. 
135 S. Fifth St., Philade'phia. 


GOING ABROAD? 
VACATION K) he [ 4 i P] q 
PARTIES TO R O de 
All Traveling Expenses Included. 
A series of Select Vacation Parties | Fares from 
to Europe to leave New York July 3d 
and 6th. $ 1 85 
Programs free on application. e 
Independent Ocean and Railroad ae everywhere. 
THOS. COOK & SON, 
261 and 1225 Broadway, New York, 
or 332 Washington Street, Boston. 











THE ST. DENIS, 


Broadway and Eleventh Street, 
Opposite Grace Church, - NEW YORK. 
EUROPEAN PLAN. 


“There is an atmosphere of home comfort and 
hospitable treatment at the St. Denis which is 
rarely met with in a public house, and which in- 
sensibly draws you there as often as you turn your 
face toward New York.” 


DR. STRONG'S SANTTARIUM, 


Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 

A popular resort for health, rest, change or recreation, 
all the year. Elevator, electric bells, steam heat, sun- 
parlor.and promenade on the roof; suites of rooms with 
baths. Dry, tonic air, Saravoga waters, and winter 
sports. Marsage, electricity. All baths and health 
appliances. New Turkish and Russian Baths. Send 








for illustrated circular. 








Pri eres 

Writ1am A. Hammuoxn, M.D., 

MaHLoN Hutcuinson, M.D., 
Physicians. in-Chief, 








Fourteenth St. and Sheridan Raueak 
ASHINGTON, D. C. 


“peste 


The HAMMOND 
SANITARIUM 


For Diseases of the Nervous 
System and of the Skin. 


The HAMMOND ANIMAL EXTRACTS, Cere- 
brine, Medulline, Cardine, Testine, Ova- 
rine, and Thyroidine (Jsopathy), are largely 
used in the treatment; also Baths, Douches, 
Static, Galvar ic, and Faradaic Electricity — in 
fact, all recoguized scientific methods for the cure 
of disease. For full information and pamphlet, 
address either 


Dr. HAMMOND or Dr. HUTCHINSON. 


Correspondence with physicians requested. 











% THE CONGREGATIONALIST SERVICES. * ist SERIES, 1-20. 1—Thanksgiving. 2—Pilgrim 
Fathers. 3—Christmastide. 4—New Year. 9—Passiontide. 10—Easter. 14~Memorial Day. 15—Children’s Sunday. 
S: 5—Forgiveness of Sins. 6—Trust in God. 7—Days of Thy Youth. 
8—House of Our God. 1l—Homeland. 12—Humility. 13—God in Nature. GENERAL WorsHiP, 17—“Abide with 
us.” 18—“Eternal light of light.” 19—“I will extol Thee.” 20—‘‘God be with us for the night is closing’ 
less than 100 copies of one number, 1 cent each. 


16—National. EVENTIDE SERVICES 


100 copies of one number, 60 cents, postpaid ; 


The CONGREGATIONALIST, Boston 





28 March 1 5 


A Portfolio (red c!oth 
with ;,ilt) to hold the 24 
Parts: will be turnished 
free to all who have wid 
forthe entireseries. This 
portfolio will be ready fur 
delivery at our oftice, 
April 14. Those who wish 
it forwarded to them Invst 
send 20 cents to cover) at- 
| age and — ng. This 
| offer applies to all who 
have paid for the Series 
| of Pictures hitherto. 


A 
PORTFOLIO 
Holder 
FREE. 


FOOTSTEPS. Part 17. 
Published 29 March. 

No. 1. Ja’atinehb. 
No. 2. Mat Weavers and Loom. 
3. Beit Jenn. 
No. 4. Damascus from Salahiyeh. 

5. Gateway, Damascus. 
No. 6. Gardens of Damascus. 
No. 7. River Road, Damascus. 
No. 8. Abana River Passing Gardens. 
No. 9. Roadway, Damascus. 
No.10 Street called Straight. 
No. 11. House of Ananias. 
No.12. Interior House of Ananias. 
No. 13. Inscription on Bridge Great Mosque. 
No. 14. Public Square, Damascus. 
No. 15. Revolt in Prison, Damascus. 
No. 16. Kouse of Naaman the Leper. 


Price W cents to Congreyationalist subscribers. 





in 
Pictures! 


AND THE JOURNEYS OF HIS APOSTLES, 


Palestine 





FOOTSTEPS. Part 18. 
Published 5 Aprii. 

No. 1. Fatls of the Abana, Damascus. 

2. Bevrout Road from Damascus. 

3. Coffee Garden, Dummar Damascus. 
No. 4. Dam at Dummar Damascus, 
No. 5. Summer House of Shamiab. 
No. 6. Bridge at Dummar. 
No. 7. Abana River at Toll-Gate. 
No. 8 Dam, Abana River, Damascus. 
No. 9. Coffee Garden, Abana River. 
No.10. Sutanieh Garden, Damascus. 
No.11. Sufanieh, Damascus. 
No. 12. Military Mosque. 
No. 13. Garden Sheik Islam. 
No. 14. Coffee Garden, Damascus. 
No. 15. Government, Café, Damascus. 
No. 16. Palmyra Road. 


Price 10 cents to Congregationalist subscribers. 


PALESTINE IN PICTURES—“EARTALY FOOT- 
STEPS OF THE MAN OF GALILEE,” 384 PICTU/ «8S 
WITH DESCRIPTIVE TEXT. TWENTY-FOUR 
PARTS, 16 PICTURES IN EACH PART. PR!' E, 
TO SUBSCRIBERS OF THE CONGRE*: 1- 
TIONALIST, 10 CENTS PER PART; TO NON- 
SUBSCRIBERS, 25 CENTS. ONE PART OR THE 
SERIES MAY BE ORDERED AT ONE TIME. I[S- 
SUED WEEKLY. 


Se More than one set may be ordered by a subscrsver. 
Write order on separate sheet of paper. You will receice 
Parts about two weeks after ordering them. 


Souvenir List, 10 cts. The Illustrated 
Itinerary is out of print. 


The CONGREGATIONALIST, 


1 Somerset Street, Boston. 
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28 March 1895 


Religious Notices. 


Religious and ecclesiastical notices, addresses of ministers, 
cic., published under this heading at ten cents a line. 
CONGREGATIONAL MINISTERIAL BUREAU, organized 
1874, furnishes churches, free of charge, with Sabbath 
supplies, stated supplies and candidates. Address Rev. 
w. F. Bacon, Congregational House, Boston, Mass. 








TuE AMERICAN SUNDAY SCHOOL UNION, established 


The Congregationalist 


THE ONGREGATIONALIST 


AND BOSTON RECORDER. 


The Recorder founded 1816: The Congregationaltst, 1849. 








1324, organizes Sunday schools and does general i 
work, more especially in rural districts. Its work is in- 
terdenominational, to help all churches of Christ. The 
legal form of bequest is, “I give and bequeath to the 
American Sunday School Union, established in the city 
of Philadelphia, dollars.” Contributions may be 
sent to the secretary for New England, Rev. Addison P. 
Foster, D. D., No. 1 Beacon Street, Room 85, Boston. 
Post office address, Box 1632. 





AMERICAN SEAMEN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, No. 76 Wall 
St., New York. Incorporated April, 1835. Object: to 
improve the moral and social condition ofseamen. Sus 
tains chaplains and missionaries; promotes temperance 
homes and boarding houses in leading seaports at 


home and abroad; provides libraries for outgoing ves- 
sels: publishes the Sailor’s Magazine, Seamen's Friend 
and Life Boat. 


Contribations to sustain its work are solicited, and 
rem ttances of same are requested to be made direct to 
the main office of the Society at New York. 

CHARLES H. TRASK, President. 
Rev. W. C. STITT, Secretary. 
W. C. STURGES, Treasurer. 








Subscribers’ Wants. 


Notices under this heading, not exceeding five lines (eight 
words to the ine), cost subscribers fifty cents each insertion. 
Additional lines ten cents each per insertion. 

Kindergarten. A young lady with one year’s ex- 
perience in kindergarten would like to take charge of 
family of small children for the summer References. 
Address ** Kindergartner,” 125 St. Jobn St., New Haven, 
Conn, 


European Party. A lady teacher in a Boston pr'- 
vate school, who has lived and studied abroad, intends 
to take a small party of young ladies to Great Kritain 
and the Continent next summer. Terms moderate. 
Acdress “* Berlin,” The Congregationali t. 





Organ for Sate. Second-hand church organ for 
saie cheap. Two manuals, twenty-three registers. 
Inquire of H. A. Damon, Fitchburg, Mass. — 


Housekeeper. Position wanted in small family. 
In regard to honesty, education, refinement, ete., can 
refer to persons well-known in New England. Address 
Box 247, Fairbaven, Mass. 





Educational. 
CHERMERHORN'S T&RAaCHER®S’ AGENCY, 
\ Oldest and best known in U. 8. 


Established, 1855. 
3 EAST 4TH STREBT, N. Y. 








THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 
4 Ashburton PI., Boston, Mass.; New York, N. Y.: 
Chicago, Ill: and Los Angeles, Cal.  100-paged 
Agency Manual free. EV«#RETT O. Fisk & Co. 





MAINE, BANGOR. 


BANGOR THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


ourse of study complete, thorough, Biblical and 
ractical. Also an elective English course. Advanced 
Semitic study optional. Entrance examination on 
Wednesdty, Sept. 1 Address Prof. F. B. DENIO, 
Vanyor, Me. 





MASS4CHUSETTS, BRADFORD. 


BRADFORD ACADETITIY. 

For the higher education of young women. Build- 
inzs unsurpassed for comfort and health. Twenty- 
five acres—twelve in grove; lake for rowing and 
skating. Classical and general course of study; 
also, reer and optional. Year commences 
Sept lz, [xo4. Apply to Miss IDA C, ALLEN, Princi- 
pal, Bradford, Mass. 





MASSACHUSETTS, BRADFORD. 


CARLETON SCHOOL FOR YOUNG MEN 


and Boys. Fitsfor College. Fifteen home pupils. 





Fine, s ious buildings, gymnasium and bowling 
alley. -w pupils received at any time. Circulars. 
I. N. CARLETON, Ph. D. 


NEW HAVEN, Conyn., 56 Hillhouse Ave. 


SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
On the most beautiful avenue of the “ City of Elms,” 
offers superior advantages in Finishing Course of 
Study and in College Preparatory. Apply early. 
Mrs, and Miss CA py Piineipais. 








MASSACHUSETTS, LOWELL. 


ROGERS HALL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
A College Preparatory and Finishing School in Bel- 
videre,a suburb of Lowell. Fine sitaation, with out- 
look into the open country. Thorough preparation 
for Harvard and Bryn Mawr examinations; pupils 
sent on certificate to other colleges Special advan- 
tages in Modern Languages, Artand Music. Number 
of house pupils limited totwenty. Address 

Mrs. E. P. UNDERHILL, Principal. 





CONNECTICUT, HARTFORD. 


HOME SCHOOL for YOUNG CHILDREN. 
Twenty years’ experience, number limited. Refer- 
ence, Rev. Jos. H. Twitchell, Hartford. 

Mrs. H. E. BLAKESLEE, 48 Sumner St., Hartford, Ct. 





MASSACHUSETTS, NORTON. 


WHEATON SEMINARY FOR YOUNG 
Ladies. Summer term of the 60th year begins 
April 11, 1895. Best of home influences. Excellent 
sanitary arrangements. Fine Library, Laboratory, 
Observatory and Cabinets. Send for illustrated 
Prospectus to Miss A. E. STANTON, Principal, 
Norton, Mass. 





MASSACHUSETTS, BOSTON. 
New England Conservatory of Music. 


(The Conservatory of America. 
Feended b Dr, E. Tourjée. fa Faclten, Direckor 
ation. 
Tate, General Mgr.. Boston, Mass 


Frank W. Hate, 
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THE ONGREGATIONALIST 


AND BOSTON BECORDER. 
The Recorder founded 1816: The Congregationalist, 1849. 


Published every Thursday. 
PER Copy, 6 CENTS. PER YEAR IN ADVANOB, §3.00. 
IF PAYMENT IS DELAYED, $3.50. 
ONE OLD AND ONE NEW SUBSORIPTION, $5.00. 
CLUB OF FIVE, ONE AT LEAST BEING NEW, $10.00. 


On Trial, 6 Months, $1.00; 3 months, 25 cents. 


RECEIPTS for subscriptions are indicated by the date 
Sar oe she quheeeers, ——_ as 
rin’ upon the paper. a 8 receipt is 
ranted a stamp sheuld be sent with somithanor 
DISCONTINUANCES.—In accordance with the almost 
universal wish of our subscribers, papers are con- 
tinued until there is a specific order to stop. In con- 
nection with such an order all arrearages must be 
paid. An order of discontinuance can be Cape at any 
my to take effect at the expiratian of the subscrip- 
on. 





ADVERTISING KATES.—2 centa per agate line each in- 
sertion, 14 lines to the inch; 11} inches to the column 
Discounts according to amount of contr 
READING NOTICES, leaded nonpareil, 50 cents per 
line, each insertion, net. 





W.L. GREENE & CO., Proprietors, Boston. 





Entered as second-class mail. Composition by Thomas Todd. 
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Music. 











G2 Music 


EASTER SELECTIONS 


for 1895 containing Carols and Responsive Readings. 
Price 5 cents, postpaid. 


RESURCAM 


A service of Song and Readings, by H. R. PALMER. 


rice 5 cents, postpaid. 


CANTATAS: 


“Flower Praise” (20 cts) ‘Festival of the 
Flowers’’ (30 cts) “‘Under the Palms” (30 o) 
MUSICAL VISITO for March will contain Easter 
Anthema. Price 15 cents. 
Send for our complete list of Easter Music. 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO. 
CINCINNATI, NEW YORK, CHICAGO, 





READY MAY I5th: 


HIGHEST PRAISE 


FOR SUNDAY SCHOOLS. 


By W. A. OGDEN. 


A fine collection of new and original Sunday School 
songs by this popular author, with contributions by 
other well-known composers. Price ®4O per 
100, half-bound. Single copy, in paper, sent 
on receipt ef 25 cents, when published. 


THE BICLOW & MAIN CO. 
215 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 76 Fast Ninth St., N.Y. 


PT oe 











» JUST OUT 








GOSPEL AYMAN ; 
SELECTIONS * female 
115 choice Quartetts for the ladies; 
ofyour congregation and Y. P. 80 
elety, the only book of its kind. Very Unique. 

p Cloth, gold edges. Price 5 5c. postpaid 


GEO. F. ROSCHE & CO. 
CHICAGO, 010 W. Madison st. NEW YORK, 44 ¥. 234 st 












Hull’s New Easter Service, 


ALL HAIL! 


IS NOW READY. Price 50 cents per Dozen, er $4.00 
per hundred mailed postpaid. Send 5 cents for copy 
and catalogue of other Easter music. 


—— ALSO 


Many Little Voices, 


A choice Infant Class Song Book. Full of attractive 
Music and Special! Exercises for the Little Ones of the 
Sunday-School, Price, 35 cents per copy mailed postpaid. 
By Express, not prepaid, $3.60 per dozen. 
ASA HULL, Author and Publisher, 

132 Nassau St., New York City. 











FOR SUNDAY SCHOOLS. 


EASTER MUSIC. 


Seven Pilgrim Services, 
At $4.00 per 100, 
AND MANY OTHERS. 


Congregational S.S. & Publishing Seciety, 


Boston and Chicago. 


Luther 
Halsey 
Gulick, 


Missionary in Hawaii, Micronesia, Spain 
and Japan. By Frances GuULICK JEW- 


ETT. Price, $1.25. 

“* We hear it said now and then that the days have 
gone by when a missionary can, like Paul, travel to 
almost every part of the known world, telling the 

ospel story. ut Dr. Gulick, of whose romantically 
foteresting life bis daughter has written this too brief 
account, lived aud worked in countries farther apart 
than any Paul ever visited. Born in Hawaii, educated 
in New York, laboring as a pioveer in Micronesia, then 
oing to Honolulu to administer the affairs of the 

awaiian missionary so *iety, driven thence by political 
complications, turning at the call of duty to Spain and 
a little later to Italy, refusing a secretaryship of the 
American Board that he might be a missionary rather 
than a guide of missionaries, and ending bis life in 
China after successful service there for the American 
Bible Society, Dr. Gulick showed his complete devotion 
to missionary work as well as his great ability. The 
story is written in a style of more than ordinary interest, 
and will find acceptance among all who once begin 
rea F 





PUBLISHED BY THE 


Congregational 8.8. & Publishing Society, 
BOSTON anv CHICAGO. 
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C POS COOP OP OO 

«The last three numbers of THE 
CENTURY were out of print 
p within a week of issue. 


The April 


CENTURY, § 


> Ready everywhere Saturday, March 30, § 


scontains the most interesting; 
» chapters of Prof. Sloane’s Life of § 


| Napoleon | 


q . 
that have yet been published. | 


“With each successive instalment,” 
says the Critic, « the value and thorougb- § 
; ness of this work become more apparent.” 4 
) The present chapters are devoted to | 
«‘ The Rise of The Conqueror.”’ 
» Bonaparte is now on a stage propor- 
tionate to his powers, and he enters upon 
his first, and what he afterward considered 
s his greatest, campaign — the overrunning 
) of Italy (179%). Here are vivid descrip- ¢ 
>tions, with splendid illustrations, of the 
Bridge of Lodi, the siege of Mantua, the 
) battle of Arcole, etc. 
} The April Century is full of 
> interest, —illustrated articles, 
important serials, complete: 
stories, ete. One feature is an, 
authoritative account of the 
latest electrical discoveries of 


} NIKOLA TESLA, | 


including the first description of Tesla’s 
) new oscillator, combining the steam en-¢ 
} gine and dynamo in one mechanism of 
)the highest economy. The text (by T. C. 
} Martin, editor of The Electrical Engineer) | 
, and illustrations deal with 


) A New Power Machine, 
Telegraphy without Wires, 
Illumination by Phosphorescence, 
Electric Lamps in Free Space, 


and other marvels. Here are shown, for § 
the first time, photographs taken by 
phosphorescence, with portraits of Mark 
Twain, Joseph Jefferson and Marion ¢ 
Crawford, made in Tesla’s laboratory. 


7 
) 
: 
J 
’ 
q 
’ 
: 
7 





A large edition of the April CENTURY § 
has been printed. Ready everywhere, 
Saturday, March 30. Price 35 cents. 


THE CENTURY CO." New-York. | 








Point 


a Uf worth remembering. The 
3 best lead pencil is always 
the most economical. One of 


DIXON’S 


AMERICAN GRAPHITE 


PENCILS 


will last as long as three of the ordin- 

ary kind, and give better satisfaction 

as long as it lasts. Sold by all dealers. 
Send 6c. for samples worth double the money 


JOS. DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., 
Box D 2, Jersey City, N. J. 
= ae: 


? 


A PLEA FOR FREE PEWS. 


By Rev. H. A. BRIDGMAN. 
Third Edition. 

Containing, besides an argument for the open 
ehurch, a list of such churches, testimony from 
pastors and laymen, and suggestions to churches 
contemplating a change. 

Single copies, 3 cents; $2.50 a hundred, postpaid. 


Address The CONGREGATIONALIST. 
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28 March 189 5 


HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES. 


By E. Benjamin AnpDrews, D.D., LL. D., President of Brown University. 


With maps. 


2 vols., crown 8vo, 


$4.00. 


Although published but a few weeks, President Andrews’s history has already 
established itself as a standard work, filling a unique place among the histories of our 
country. The cordial indorsement it bas received from the press, the immediate recog- 
nition of its merits by the public, and the approval and adoption of it by several leading 
educational institutions, confirm the publishers in their belief that the work satisfies 
the long-felt demand for a brief history that shall be both a genuine piece of literature 
and a scholarly, reliable, and comprehensive narrative of our country’s growth from 


the earliest times down to the present. 


A FEW OF THE MANY INDORSEMENTS OF THE PRESS: 


‘* The freshest and most readable treatise 
of its class.’’-— Watchman. 


“Tt is heartily to be commended, sure to 
delight and instruct.”—New York Ose: ver. 


‘His style is clear and concise. One 
reads with accumulated interest t» the 
end.’’—Chris‘ian Advocate. 

‘Unquestionably of value. He is a man 
of broad and judicial mind.” 

—R. I. Stoddard, in Mail and Express. 





‘Tt must be acknowledged as a standard, 
reliable and trustworthy.”—Boston Times. 


“One of the best popular histories of 
America, if not the best.’’—Advance. 


‘A brief and admirably lucid history. 
His style is crisp and energetic.” 
—Church Standard 


“A book which the advanced student 
will find very near perfection.” 
— Boston Saturday Evening Gazette. 


“Tt is admirably arranged ; it gives much information not hitherto directly accessible 
to the general reader; it impresses one as being fair in its representations and un- 
prejudiced in its jadgments; it gives a wonderfully broad and satisfactory view of 
natioval growth, and it is decidedly attractive in style—terse, pointed, emphatic, yet 


never tiresome.’’— Boston Beacon. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 153-157 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 





The 
Sunday School 
Library. 


To sustain interest in this important 
department of the Sunday school, make 
the scholars realize that the officers of 
the school consider it worthy of constant 
care and attention. 

Thelibrarian should be a man or woman 
who knows books, who is interested in 
young people’s reading, and who is pre- 
pared to give advice about books when 
requested to do so, and who appreciates 


the importance of system and accurate 


__(the latter best secured by the use 
records (ot the PILGRIM Library Record’* 


New Books should be added 
several times a year or a 
larger number once a year. 


We are expertsin this line. Send for our List of 
specially approved books. Allow us to forward to 
your reading committee books for examination, 
subject to return—we pay express one way 
Lowest discou: ts. 


Congregational S. S. and Pub. Society, 
Congregational House, Boston, and Chicago. 
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Single Copy, Postpaid, 35 Cents. 
12 Coptes, by Express, . NOT PREPAID, $ 3.60 
100 Copies, by Express or Freight,  “ “ 20.00 


SONG STUDY 


JuSsT 
WHAT You 
REQUIRE 


BY MAIL 25 CENTS. (ies 
12 Copies, by Express, - 
100 Copies, by Express or Freight, 
R. R. McCABE & CO., pustisuens 
166 S. CLINTON STREET 
CHICAGC 





CONTAINS... 
BIBLE STUDIES 
CHILDREN’S 
EXERCISES 
SERVICES for 

# EASTER, etc. 

NOT PREPAID, $ 2.40 

+“ “ 20.00 


Gention thie paper. 





THE WESTMINSTER SERIES: 


Lesson Helps and 
Illustrated Papers, 


EDITED BY THE 


REV. J. R. MILLER, D.D. 


Sabbath schools preparing to 
open their sessions for the spring 
and summer months are requested 
to send for a sample set of the 
Westminster Series of Lesson 
Helps and Illustrated Papers for 
teachers and scholars of every 
grade. The new Question Lear, 
which was begun this year, has 
met with great favor. The WEst- 
MINSTER TEACHER, prepared by 
Dr. Miller, is used not only by 
Presbyterians, but in other de- 
nominations, and - is especially 
helpful to young teachers. Send 
for samples of the Westminster 
Lesson Card for younger scholars. 


JOHN H. SCRIBNER, 
Business Superintendent, 


Presbyterian Board of Publication and 
Sabbath-schoo] Work, 


1334 CHESTNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


PATRIOTIC AMERICANS, 


Send us money order for one dollar and receive our 
“America Souvenir,” a beautiful photogravure, showing 
Rey. 8. F. Smith, author of our national hymn, in his 
study, a view of his residence, and a facsimile of part 
of the hymn, printed by hand on heav a paper, 
15x18 inches, Proofs on India paper, ptf each, The 
same subject, in half tone, popular edition, 25cents each. 


J. H. DANIELS & SON, 
39 Oliver Street, eS Boston, Mass. 
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THE ONGREGATIONALIST 


Volume LXXX 


OUR ORIENTAL TOUR.'® 

March 13-April 14: Egypt and the Nile. 

April15-May 12; Palestine,Syria. May14: Beirut. 

May 15-24: The Agean Sea, Cyprus and Smyrna. 

May 25-29: Athens 

May 31-June 5: Constantinople. 

June 6-10: The Danube, Buda-Pesth and Vienna. 

June 13: Paris; 14: Londou; 23: New York. 

Milustrated Souvenir List, 10 cents. 

Palestine in Pictures, 384 views; 16 views in each 
Part, 24 Parts in all; cost to our subscribers 10 
cents per Part; to non-subecribers 25 cents per Part. 


% HANDBOOK NO. 6. * 


Ready April 6. The American Board special, in- 
cluding the editorial and article which appeared 
in The Congregationalist two weeks ago, with sev- 
eral additional portraits. Sent postpaid. 100 copies 
$1.25. 


© THE CONGREGATIONALIST SERVICES. ® 
1 cent each; 100 copies of one number, 60 cents. 
No.9, Passion Tide. No.10, Easter. No.2,“ I 4m 
the Way, the Truth, the Life.” No. 21 of 2d Series, 
“1 Am.” No, 22,1 Amthe Bread of Life.” No. 
23, “I Am the Light of the World.” No. 24, “1 
Am the Good Shepherd.” Eleven other eventide 
servicesready. Subscription, series 1894-95, 25 cents. 








apprecjation of that which unifies 

and elevates our national life blend 
in the testimonial which the venerable poet, 
tev. S. F. Smith, D. 1), will receive next 
week at the hands of hundreds of bis fellow- 
citizens, There has seldom been so general 
a response to an effort to honor publicly a 
man who, though known by name to multi- 
tudes, has never courted notoriety. He 
certainly deserves at least one such dem- 
onstration as has been arranged by a rep- 
resentative committee on which have been 
serving men of all religious faiths. When 
Jews and Christians, Catholics and Protes 
tants unite in an undertaking like this, it is 
at once a token of the existence of a vast 
amount of patriotic feeling among all classes 
of our population and an augury of the 
continuance of the republic. The fact that 
America was first sung in public at a chil- 
dren’s celebration in Park Street Church 
gives Congregationalists a peculiar interest 
in the current celebration. 


PRY eorrecitin of personal worth and 


If all who attended the church prayer 
meeting last week had an experience simi- 
lar to our own they must have been richly 
repaid by the freedom and suggestiveness 
with which the speakers opened up the sub- 
ject, External IJelps to Christian Living. 
We happened to drop into a city church at 
which thé pastor said just enough to excite 
thinking and not so much as to exhaust the 
subject. Then the brethren—and sisters, 
too—were quickly on their feet, testifying 
from their own experience what aids they 
had received in the Christian pathway. 
One referred tenderly to Christian compan- 
ionships, another specified certain books, a 
third alluded to the examples of holy living 
set by his pastors, a fourth referred to the 
advantage of pleasant home surroundings; 
and so the chain of testimony lengthened, 
each speaker adding a new and suggestive 
link. Prayer meetings are by no means yet 
played out, At any rate, we shall go again 
to this church, 


The State Board of Arbitration and Con- 
ciliation has made a somewhat colorless re- 
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port upon the Medfield case to which we 
referred last week. The issue involved was 
whether or not certain persons had been re- 
fused employment by the manager of the 
straw factory of Searle, Daly & Co., because 
they were supporters of Rev. N. T. Dyer, 
pastor of the Second Congregational Church. 
The board has decided, apparently with 
good reason, that no technical lockout oc- 
curred. Only a small number of the em 
ployés, at the most only about one in ten, 
were deprived of work. For this reason it 
refrains from any further expression of 
opinion. Its report asserts repeatedly, how- 
ever, that the charge made that employés 
were discharged or refused re-employment 
because they were supporters of Mr. Dyer 
is true. One of its assertions to this effect 
is as follows: 


The testimony tends to prove that certain 
employés who were unobjectionable in other 
respects were discharged before the work of 
the season ceased, and tbat the only reason 
assigned was that the employés in question 
contributed to the support of the minister of 
the Second Congregational Church, or traded 
with those who were his friends. 

We content ourselves now with recording 
the fact and the character of the board’s 
report. It is obvious that some grave ques- 
tions are involved in the matter and we 


shall consider these later. 


The attitude of the Roman Catholic Church 
toward secret societies—the Odd Fellows, 
Knights of Pythias, etc.—in this country is 
placing their members in an uncomfortable 
position. An edict from Rome has pro- 
hibited membership in these orders pos- 
itively, thus forcing their Roman Catholic 
members to choose between them and their 
church. We understand these orders to be 
purely social and charitable and to have 
neither political nor religious relations, One 
feature of the Pythians, whose order hap- 
pens to be that as to which the question 
of allegiance has been raised, is a system 
of mutual life insurance so that the family 
of a deceased member receives financial 
aid. In the case of the members of 
two lodges of this society in Providence, 
R. I, all the members are Romanists, and 
Monsignor Satolli, to whom the matter has 
been referred as regards two members who 
are near to death, has permitted them to 
retain their membership. But itis declared 
that the papal edict must be enforced. 
Thus the issue between obedience to the 
church and loss of financial advantage is 
squarely raised. It will be of interest to 
watch developments. A natural, not to 
say inevitable, outcome will be a diminu- 
tion of loyalty to their ecclesiastical authori- 
ties, even if the edict be obeyed. 


The article elsewhere printed, describ- 
ing acertain community’s experience with 
evangelists, will, no doubt, be thought by 
many too severe and undiscriminating. 
But that it represents actual methods and 
undoubted results we have no reason to 
question. We have always believed that 
the modern, as well as the ancient, church 
has a place and a use for evangelists, But 
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evangelism, honored as it has been by God, 
and potent as it has been and is for good, 
needs to be protected against itself. In the 
interest, therefore, of wholesome and effect- 
ive evangelistic effort, we have permitted 
one who feels keenly the harm that results 
from spurious evangelism to express him- 
self through onr columns. There are many 
evangelists who, in our opinion, are worthy 
of the respect of the churches, to whom they 
have often brought spiritual quickening. 
But wherever men are undertaking to do 
the work of an evangelist without suitable 
equipment for it they should be discouraged 
and discountenanced. 





THE OHUROH AS A POLICE. 


There is of late a significant change in 
the attitude of the European governments 
toward the Christian Church. In Germany 
the emperor obtains a majority for his 
measures by concessions to the clericals. 
In Italy Crispi is appealing to the represen- 
tatives of the Pope for{support in the con- 
test between the monarchy and the social- 
ists. In France attacks upon the church 
have gone out of fashion, and its alliance is 
welcomed as a ground of strength for the 
republic. Even in Russia the new czar 
shows few signs of abandoning the life and 
death alliance with the Holy Synod to which 
his father owed so much of the evil of his 
reign. Everywhere governments are falling 
back upon the reserve of strength in religion 
as the best hope of society in the inevitable 
contest with the disorganizing elements of 
the present age. 

In such a condition of affairs shrewd poli- 
ticians, like the rulers of the Roman Catho- 
lic Church, see plainly their advantage, and 
are prepared to exact their price for the 
desired co-operation. The price would be 
a larger one, indeed, if it were not that the 
Pope has already committed the church to 
the individualistic cause, but all that can be 
secured of social and political advantage 
the church strategists are sure to demand 
as the price of their active co-operation. 
They, too, are taking up the cry that in the 
perils of the time the church—their church 
—is the only ark of safety. Archbishop Sa- 
tolli has set the key here in America, and 
we shall hear the song from all quarters 
presently. 

It is a gratification in such a time to 
have the world recognize the essentially 
conservative work of the churches in our 
social life. The salt of preservation is in 
demard, and that salt is the life and teach- 
ing of Christ’s disciples. It must not be 
imagined, however, that Christianity has no 
thought or work but this. It has brought 
changes and is still active in its work 
of change. The new theories, crude and 
troublesome as they are, profess to have 
learned from Christ. The new brotherhood 
points back to His proclamation of a spir- 
itual fraternity, which it hopes to realize in 
the better days to come. The church can- 
not commit itself unreservedly to any ex- 
isting form of social organization without 
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denying its true nature as a leaven working 
in the minds of men. On the one hand its 
mission is to warn authority that it is sub- 
ject to the unchanging laws of God. On 
the other it prophesies to revolution that 
there can be no perfect society until there 
are perfect men. 

The apprehension of the leaders on the 
continent of Europe in the face of threaten- 
ing revolution is the fruit of the continued 
and light-hearted disregard of Christianity 
from which they are only now awakening. 
The poor had their hope of heaven, which 
enabled them to bear the ills of earth with 
patience. But their social superiors in- 
sisted on making sport of this hope, and 
at last persuaded many of them that it was 
a folly without ground. And then, as it 
has been acutely said, having lost their 
hope of heaven, they began to want the 
earth. We fear that the conversion of the 
politicians will seem too manifestly one of 
pure self-interest to be very influential with 
the enemies of society. Instead of adding 
the church’s strength to their weakness, it 
will be likely in the minds of the revolu- 
tionists to still further discredit the church. 

Nevertheless, the rulers are clearly wise 
in their generation, and they have made no 
mistake in believing that the only safety for 
society is in sympathy with the church of 
Christ. They must not forget, however, 
that if believers are salt to preserve, they 
are also leaven to modify, and that the 
one purpose as well as the other must be 
kept in view. Neither bishop, pope nor 
statesmin can make the church a mere 
police force in the interests of society as it 
exists at present—and nothing more than 
this. 


EXTREMES TO BE AVOIDED. 


A clergyman is a spiritual guide or he is 
useless. Whence can he best gain spiritual 
insight, from meditation and communion 
with God or from action and contact with 
man? When Rev. N. D. Hillis, D. D., re- 
cently assumed the responsibility of follow- 
ing Professor Swing as preacher in Central 
Music Hall, Chicago, he said, in words we 
have previously quoted: ‘‘From social de- 
lights aud banquets and life’s many and 
praiseworthy pleasures grant me, I pray 
you, release. Let me dwell apart and be to 
you, if God will, a divine voice and con- 
science. ‘[ must be about my Father's 
business.’ ”’ 

Commenting on this utterance, Dr. Way- 
land of the Examiner said: 





We frankly confess that this is the man 
whom we could wish to hear, and who, we be- 
lieve, would have power over men, voung and 
old. If a man should spend half his time 
mingling with men on the market place, on 
the Board of Trade,,in the secial circle, at the 
club, we greatly fear that when Sunday came 
he would have nothing to say. 


Mr. Bok of the Ladies’ Home Journal, 
who has recently told us Why Young Men 
Do Not Attend Church, dissents entirely 
from the views of Drs. Hillis and Wayland. 
He declares that that which Dr. Hillis says 
he will eschew is precisely what ministers 
must do if they want to attract young men: 

They must mingle with men; they must rub 
up against the world; they must know the 
material side of the beings to whom they seek 
to spiritually administer on the Sabbath. 
Preaching born of any other sort of experience 
is impossible of the best results. This is the 
secret which lies behind all of the pulpits 
which have commanded the attention of the 
world. 

And he points to Dr. Wayland’s practice as 
a contradiction of his theory. 
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Here is a difference of opinion between 
editors, in which, as in many disputes, 
each is right and each is wrong. Dr. Way- 
land has no desire to sit at the feet of a 
clerical clubman, who “‘is all things to all 
men,”’ and a flatterer of women, and Mr. 
Bok does not care to sit at the feet of a man 
who dwells mentally in ancient Palestine 
and abides physically in a cloistered study. 
There is a spiritual discernment that results 
from doing the will of God, and there isa 
practical experience that comes from seek- 
ing out after God. 

A clergyman who is all motion, who is 
everywhere at all times, who has utterances 
for all occasions, who never retires within 
himself and goes apart with God cannot 
feed Mr. Bok many Sundays without reach- 
ing the bottom of his supply of oil and 
meal. Nor can the clergyman wLo is all 
inertia, who never is identified with civic 
reforms or social delights, who is timid or 
ignorant when he ought to be brave and 
intelligent, or who dreams of heaven and 
ignores his Christless fellowmen, satisfy Dr. 
Wayland. 





THE NORWEGIAN BILL IN THIS 
STATE, 

We regret to have to say that the com- 
mittee of the Massachusetts legislature 
which has been holding hearings on -the 
subject of this proposed bill has unani- 
mously reported against it. This does not 
necessarily prevent its consideration by the 
legislature, as we understand the case, but 
it renders suitable legislative discussion of 
the subject less likely and any favorable 
outcome exceedingly improbable. Never- 
theless we trust that the advocates of the 
bill will not lose heart but will use every 
opportunity and put forth every energy to 
carry through the measure this season if 
possible, to the stage of practical experi- 
ment. 

It is a surprise that any friends of tem- 
perance should consent to oppose such a 
measure, The bill proposed is only per- 
missive. Under its provisions a city of a 
given size may, if it so choose, decide to 
try the system named, There is no com- 
pulsion, but if the citizens wish to adopt 
it they may. This system, as often has 
been explained already, provides for the 
appropriation of most of the profits of the 
sale of liquors to public uses, not other- 
wise provided for by taxation, thereby re- 
moving the chief motive to expand the 
business, At the same time it improves 
the quality of the seller and of the beverage 
sold. In the nature of the case it must 
operate to restrict the extent of the liquor 
traffic and to greatly diminish its evils. 
There has been some apparent conflict of 
testimony as to the actual results of the 
system in Scandinavia but the weight of 
the evidence certainly is favorable. 

We believe that Massachusetts is certain 
to give this system a fair trial sooner or 
later, and probably before long. We hope, 
even now, that the bill may become law 
this year. Most of our citizens honestly 
wish the wisest policy to be adopted, and 
understand perfectly that the only convinc- 
ing method of proof in such a case is ex- 
periment. Should the bill become law, 
every city or town which now is no-license 
by preference would remain so, and the 
evils of the saloon might be limited, if not 
eradicated, in other places. With all def- 
erence to those who oppose the bill, we 
continue to believe that to cripple the serpent 
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of the saloon as much as possible since it 
cannot be killed outright at once is the 
wisest policy. 


THE POWER OF A HOLY EXAMPLE. 


The power of example often lies not so 
much in showing how a given thing may be 
done as in revealing that it can be done, 
We usually can find out ways and means 
for ourselves. What we most need is to be 
stimulated to set about it, to be assured 
that what we are facing is not beyond our 
powers. Here pre-eminently is where the 
power of a holy example is seen. The 
methods of holiness usually are simple and 
plain. Sometimes we are involved in per- 
plexity for a while but ordinarily it is not 
hard to decide what we ought to do. The 
difficulty is to nerve ourselves for the doing. 

Here it is a great help to know that an- 
other already has done just what we are 
called upon todo. It is true that our spir- 
itual experiences set us apart from each 
other in some degree, That is, each of us 
must bear his own cares and sorrows, en- 
counter his own temptations, and repent and 
struggle back to right ways for himself after 
every Japse. Yet it does encourage and help 
to know that another has passed through 
the same essential experience even if it were 
not the same in every detail. One can make 
his way through a forest or a swamp the 
easier if he knows that some one else has 
preceded him, even if he does not step in 
the precise tracks of his predecessor. 

We are shy sometimes of offering or seek- 
ing help in spiritual things for fear of of- 
ficiousness or seeming to intrude. There 
is far too much of such shyness. To be an 
example, an illustration, of genuine, earnest 
piety, of Christian fortitude and persever- 
ance, intelligence and enlightenment, self- 
sacrifice and love, is to possess a power 
which seldom is fully understood but 
which never fails to be tremendously effect- 
ive. 








THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 
International Complications. 

It is well that the executive and his col- 
leagues in Washington are free from any 
harassing controversy with the legislative 
branch of thegovernment. They need every 
opportunity to concentrate all their wisdom 
upon the many and unusually grave ques- 
tions of relations with foreign powers which 
we face. The Monroe doctrine, in its es- 
Bence, we still adhere to, though just how 
far we, as a people, are determined to go 
in enforcing it has not been demonstrated. 
Great Britain unquestionably is reaching 
out for territory in South America, which 
will give her control of the mouth of the 
Orinoco, and her treatment of Venezuela 
has been brutal and contemptuous. Ven- 
ezuela has recently needlessly offended other 
European powers, but the disastrous results 
that might have followed from this conduct 
are not likely to follow now, apologies and 
reparation having been made. Our influence 
has been thrown, and is being used now, to 
induce Great Britain to arbitrate with Vene- 
zuela, But supposing she persists in re- 
fusing to, or, if she consents, insists on the 
decisive arbitrator being selected from with- 
out the American republics, are we prepared 
to deny Great Britain’s right to seize the 
Venezuelan territory, and shall we resent 
her discrimination against us? 

Great Britain and Nicaragua. 

This question in a more direct way fol- 

lows upon Great Britain’s ultimatum to 
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Nicaragua. But a short time ago we were 
told that the administration had won a 
great triumph, secured from Great Britain 
such pledges as would preclude a reopening 
of the controversy and assure for all time 
her recognition of our right to exclude all 
European possession of territory in Nic- 
aragua or other Central American terri- 
tory. This may still be true, for Great 
Britain as yet has done nothing but make 
demands for indemnity which—just or un- 
just—we cannot interfere to prevent her ex- 
acting, providing she does it without seizing 
territory. But she has demanded so large 
a sum ($75,000) to be paid withia so brief a 
time (April 16), and accompanied her de- 
mand by a proposition concerning arbitra- 
tion of other claims, which proposition is so 
distinct an imputation of our national honor 
and so unmistakable in its defiance of the 
unity which binds American republics more 
or less closely together that it is imperative 
that our officials show virility as well as dis- 
cretion, National destiny demands that 
we keep control of the future waterway be- 
tween the Atlantic and Pacific. Our plighted 
faith to the weaker sister republics south of 
us forbids us to allow unjust treatment by 
European powers. 

Spain, France and Hawaii. 

Spain has sent no apology or explanation 
of the Allianca episode, and we have not 
asked for the recall of the voluble and criti- 
cal Spanish minister, who has resigned his 
post, however, only to have his resignation 
refused by the Spanish Liberal ministiy 
and accepted by the new Conservative min- 
istry. The truth is that Spain has been 
hovering on the verge of a revolution; the 
position of the diplomats there has been 
and still is very uncertain, and any undue 
pressure by us might have caused reac- 
tionary results which we have no desire to 
see, Granting that the facts are as the cap- 
tain of the Allianca says they are, it is in- 
teresting to note that Rear-Admiral Jouett 
of our navy says that he would have obeyed 
where the captain of the Allianca disobeyed. 
Spain bas a long struggle before her in sup- 
pressing the Cuban revolution, and we may 
find her complaining—justly, too—tbat our 
ports and factories are being used by the 
revolutionists as sources of supply. 

Fortunately, the Castine, one of our gun- 
boats, is on the wayto Madagascar. At the 
time she was ordered there it was not ap- 
parent why. But the French, in their cam- 
paign of aggrandizement that bodes ill for 
the future of the Madagascar Protestant 
Christians, have found an obstacle in our 
former consul at Tamatave, John L. Waller, 
an educated, able, respectable negro. He 
has been haled before a military court and 
sentenced to twenty years’ imprisonment 
for conspiracy against French control. If 
his conspiracy was not overt, if he was not 
detected carrying arms, wur treaty with 
France makes it imperative that he shall 
have a fair trial by a civil tribunal. 

It is said that our Department of State has 
requested the Hawaiian republic to recall its 
representative in Washington, Mr. Thurston. 
The reasons given are not announced au- 
thoritatively, but it is reported that he has 
been indiscreet in revealing matters of state 
to the American public, and that he has not 
refrained from direct and indirect attacks 
upon Secretary Gresham and our represen- 
tative in Hawaii, Mr. Willis. 

Municipal Reform Movements. 

The presentment of the New York extra 

grand jury and its indictments of eleven 
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police officials for accepting bribes and 
twenty citizens for illegal actions as voters 
or election inspectors has simply confirmed 
all that has gone before in proving to the 
decent citizens of that city how vast a task 
is before them and how wide are the ramifi- 
cations of the evil that besets life there. 
But the jury must be credited with more 
than this. It has pilloried the police com- 
missioners and Superintendent Byrnes, 
charging them with obstruction tactics, un- 
willingness to co-operate with or aid the 
jury in getting at the facts, in short, shield- 
ing crime. Superintendent Byrnes also is 
told that while he may differentiate between 
the gifts and ‘‘tips’”’ given him by the 
Goulds and the bribes given to the patrol- 
man by a dive keeper, the public and his 
official subordinates do not so discriminate, 
and he must be held responsible for setting 
an example of venality. How Mayor Strong 
can retain him after such an official rebuke 
is not apparent, 

The ring combination of Platt senators 
and Tammany senators at Albany has had 
some sharp reverses this week, which make 
it seem improbable that any of the bi-parti- 
san bills can pass the legislature, much less 
endure the riddling that a subsequent hear- 
ing before Mayor Strong and Governor Mor- 
ton would subject them to. There have 
been some indications that a few of the Re- 
publican legislators at Albany actually do 
think for themselves and believe that when 
their party platform declared for municipal 
home rule it really meant it, and Governor 
Morton, in a special message, has indicated 
his desire to see the reform bills speedily 
indorsed by the Republican majority. The 
decision of the New York City Civil Service 
Commission, to place practically all em- 
ployés of the city under civil service rules, 
and Mayor Strong’s emphatic assertion that 
he indorses the decision and means to help 
enforce it is a terrific blow at the spoilsmen 
of both parties. Boston has gone far in 
this direction and never regretted it, nor 
will New York. The law passed by the IIli- 
pois legislature and signed by Governor 
Altgeld, to which our correspondent refers 
on page 473, is the direct product of the 
agitation of the Civic Federation of Chicago 
and means much to lilinois cities that vote 
to adopt it. 

Radical Opposition to Football. 

The faculty of Harvard, for the second 
time within a few weeks, has expressed its 
belief that intercollegiate football should 
be interdicted at Harvard, and this, too, in 
spite of the fact that the advisory commit- 
tee on athletics was planning to enforce 
radical reforms. The final authority in this 
matter, the corporation, has not spoken, 
and President Eliot is abroad, but there are 
few at Harvard who expect to see a reversal 
of the verdict of the faculty. If this pro- 
posed radical action of the ancient school 
of learning will produce such action else- 
where as will check excesses and restore 
such a proportion of perspective in the 
minds of American students and alumni as 
will make manly scholars the idols of col- 
legiate veneration, then by all means let 
the wearers of the crimson find pleasure 
in inter class games in the future. There 
have to be martyrs if reforms are to come. 
A Case of Racial Prejudice. 

Senator Dawes and ex-Governor Robin- 
son believe that when a committee of the 
General Court of Massachusetts goes South 
in an official capacity it should insist that 
all of its members be treated with equal re 
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spect socially as well as otherwise or else 
withdraw, refusing to submit to the social 
discriminations of its hosts. The colored 
Boston constituents of Mr. Teamoah hold 
substantially the same views and criticise 
their representative because he was so will- 
ing to submit to racial differentiations. The 
governor of Virginia, who, with his wife, ten- 
dered personal as well as official courtesies to 
the members of the committee, seems to 
have been sensible and manly and oblivious 
of racial distinctions until he remembered 
that he had political aspirations and negro- 
despising constituents, since when he has 
been endeavoring to make it appear that he 
really was as disvourteous as his white con- 
stituents would desire him to be. The 
whole affair has been both sad and humor- 
ous. No one involved seems to have had 
much backbone or consistency. 

The English Political Situation. 

The Liberal forces in England seem to be 
rapidly disintegrating. Lord Rosebery is 
an ill man, whose part in British politics 
probably is nearly played. The inability 
of the party to decide upon a strong man 
for the speakership is not strengthening 
its position. The majority in favor of 
payment of members of the House of Com- 
mons when the proposition came before the 
House last week was much less than it was 
two years ago, the experience of some of 
the British colonies in this experiment 
having been far from condueive to a better- 
ing of political virtue. Queen Victoria has 
sanctioned the law passed by the colony of 
New South Wales, which gives women full 
rights of franchise. 

German Legislators Not Hero Worshipers. 

The man who was ‘conscience incar- 
nate”’ to many of the great Anglican Church 
leaders—Dean Church—had a very low 
opinion of Bismarck and the work he had 
done for Germany. Applying to the man 
of iron and blood his tests of greatness and 
statesmanship, the English spiritual leader 
and ethical teacher refused to pronounce 
Bismarck a national benefactor. 

Of late there has been a marked effort by 
the German emperor to re-establish friendly 
relations with the man who was his father’s 
and grandfather’s adviser, but whom he sent 


away so summarily when the death of the , 


lamented Frederick brought the self-con- 
scious William II. to the throne. Part of 
this imperial action must be credited to 
policy, part of it to a realization of the 
fact that the venerable statesman’s years 
are few and that it will be more Christian 
and human to have him die a friend rather 
than a foe. The emperor, the officials of 
the minor states, cities and towns, the stu- 
dents of the universities aud the people 
generally bave been making elaborate prep- 
arations to honor in the most marked way 
the eightieth birthday of Bismarck on 
April 1. 

But the Reichstag, the arena where Bis- 
marck’s masterful dictation and his re- 
morselessness have oftenest been displayed, 
has within it representatives of parties in 
the state which do not forget or forgive the 
ex-chancellor’s treatment of them when he 
was shaping German statecraft and domes- 
tic legislation. By a vote of 162 to 146, due 
to an alliance of Clericals, Socialists, Radi- 
cals and Poles, the Reichstag last Saturday 
afternoon, midst scenes of passion and ex- 
treme disorder, refused to send its congrat- 
ulations to Bismarck upon the celebration 
of his birthday. William II. pronounces 
the action ‘scandalous.’ There is talk of 





a dissolution of the Reichstag, but an ap- 
peal to the people on a purely Bismarckian 
issue, while it might give a Reichstag more 
conservative and pliable, would also give 
Bismarck too much honor to suit the em- 
peror. The episode doubtless will add to 
the enthusiasm of the celebrations of the 
next fortnight, for the German people still 
admire Bismarck even if Clerics, Socialists 
and Radicals do not. Viewed from one 
standpoint the vote of the Reichstag is 
commendable in that it is frank and honest. 
There is so much hypocrisy called courtesy 
that plain speaking, even though it be harsh, 
is refreshing now and then, Bismarck was 
successful as a diplomat because usually 
unconventional enough to say exactly what 
he meant and felt, and he cannot complain 
if he has had to take a dose of his own 
prescription. 

Japan and China Negotiating. 

In the town of Shimonoseki, in South- 
western Japan, Li Hung Chang and Count 
Ito, with their colleagues, have begun the 
negotiations for peace. The Chinese am- 
bassador’s credentials and powers being 
satisfactory this time, Japan has laid before 
Li Hung Chang her conditions of peace and 
he in turn has asked for three days in which 
to consider and consult with the officials at 
Peking. There seem to be reasons for think- 
ing that Japan has made reasonable condi- 
tions, which China will accept, and that 
Japan and Russia have such an understand- 
ing as will prevent England and France 
from successfully opposing such cessions of 
Chinese territory as Japan may demand. 
A port and naval station in Korea and a ter- 
minus for her transcontinental railway will 
be Russia’s price, it is said, while Japan is 
to have the real, though ostensibly only 
nominal, control of Korea. Formosa with 
its wealth is to be ceded to her, and she is 
to occupy Port Arthur and Wei-Hai-Wei 
until the indemnity is paid. But how far 
all this is true a few days may tell, The 
attempted assassination of Li Hung Chang 
by a Japanese fanatic, so far from compli- 
cating, will probably aid matters, unless he 
should prove to be fatally wounded. It has 
given the Japanese officials an opportunity 
to show again how exquisite is their sense 
of honor and courtesy, a fact so noticeable 
in their treatment of the remains of their 
honorable foe, Admiral Ting, and it will 
tend to make them even more willing to 
grant just terms of peace to their humili- 
ated enemy. The Japanese forces continue 
to move on toward Peking, and the Pesca- 
dores Islands near Formosa are being as- 
saulted preliminary to the occupation of 
Formosa. 

The great peril of the Japanese now is in 
internal dissensions so soon as it is seen that 
the peace policy is to prevail and Peking is 
not to be entered by the Japanese troops. 
Our new treaty with Japan has been for- 
mally ratified, and while its main provisions, 
to which we have alluded before, do not be- 
come operative until July, 1899, the provi- 
sion granting Japan perfect autonomy as to 
tariff and imports becomes operative April 
21, and we have the credit of being the first 
nation to grant Japan what she so long has 
justly sought. 


The people of New Jersey have come to be- 
lieve that an elective judiciary is more incor- 
ruptible than one that is appointed, The 
chief bill passed by the legislature which has 
just adjourned expressed this popular convic- 
tion. Time will tell. 


The New Orleans grand jury has indicted 
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some of the mob leaders. But will they ever 
serve their time in prison? That is the cru- 
cial question. 


The latest trick of the political bosses who 
hate Dr. Parkhurst is so contemptible and 
vile that it already has proved to be a boom- 
erang. 


Bishop Potter, Felix Adler and Mrs. Joseph- 
ine Shaw Lowell must be credited with serv- 
ice as conciliators, which has brought about 
the termination of a strike in the New York 
building trade which has inconvenienced 
hundreds, impoverished not a few, and bene- 
fited none. 


IN BRIEF. 


Another of the series of character sketches 
of which The Congregationalist is making a 
specialty appears this week. The sketch of 
Dr. Smith is the fruit of a long interview with 
him and embodies fresh and valuable facts. 





Our American Board special of a fortnight 
ago has called forth so many encomiums and 
expressions of desire to see it very widely 
circulated that we have decided to publish it 
as The Congregationalist Handbook, No. 6, 
which is to be issued about the first of April. 


Not a few people, if asked to define their 
position, would reply, as did the late Prof. 
John Stuart Blackie: ‘‘I am not a radical, 
but I see that certain things are radically 
wrong.”’ Our Scottish letter this week shows 
the esteem in which the man was held by his 
friends and neighbors. 


A plea comes from a Baptist missionary in 
China for a distinctive Baptist version of the 
Bible. One or two such versions have been 
published in the United States or England, 
but the Christian world, even the Baptist por- 
tion of it, paid small attention to them. Is it 
not about time for men who have sense enough 
to be missionaries to drop such follies of sec- 
tarianism ? 


The statement of a well-known student of 
venality in Connecticut that the percentage 
of venality among temperate and supposedly 
decent voters in that State has changed from 
14 08 per cent. in 1892 to 16.34 per cent. now, 
has subjected that gentleman to some criti- 
cism which he might have avoided if he had 
not been guilty of what Joseph Cook calls 
‘*the ponderosity of particularity.” 


We recently noted the fact that conver- 
sion in a Salvation Army barrack had in- 
duced a pensioner to return to the nation 
money to which he was not entitled. A 
counterfeiter in Seattle, hitherto supposed to 


’ be a reputable artisan, has surrendered to the 


federal authorities, confessing his crime. 
This, too, must be credited to a conversion in 
an army barrack and the frank advice of the 
army Officials. 


Talk about perversion of trusts! We have 
had some peculiar transactions in this coun- 
try, but never anything quite equal to the 
way in which the Gifford lectureship at Edin- 
burgh University is being treated. Last year 
Professor Pfieiderer held forth with his ration- 
alism, and now Professor Wallace of Oxford 
is at it, using such expressions as ‘the so- 
called gospel of John” and “the so-called 
Lard’s Prayer.”’ 


Another victim to the fatal delusion fos- 
tered by Christian Scientists that medicine 
has no part in the cure or alleviation of dis- 
ease! This time it is a woman, who has been 
living in Concord, the town of Emerson and 
Thoreau, of summer schools of philosophy 
and of ultra-rational views regarding every- 
thing human and divine. Perhaps the word 
suicide is none too strong to apply to the act 
ofa person who deliberately lets his life ebb 
away when remedies and restoratives are at 
hand. ‘ 
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We are told that the planets which gravitate 
around the sun will next month about Easter 
time, for the first time in many years, be in 
relatively the same position as they were in 
the spring when Jesus rose from the dead. 
This will give peculiar interest to the holy 
week and Easter, for if true it means that 
the Christian who gazes upward will see 
almost the same heavenly bodies that may 
have and probably did attract the gaze of 
Him who not only spake as never man spake 
but saw as never man saw. 


The Roman Catholic Church may be “‘ agin”’ 
the liquor traffic, but the reverse is not true. 
Here is a calendar presented with the ‘‘Com- 
pliments of —— & Co., Liquor Dealers,” with 
all the Catholic feast and fast days conspicu- 
ously denoted thereon. The directions read, 
‘Sundays and holy days are printed in red.” 
‘* Days of abstinence are indicated by a fish.” 
This combination, a church calendar and a 
liquor firm’s advertisement, suggests blas- 
phemy and ought to receive the attention it 
demands from the church authorities. 


The Independent calls attention to the fact 
that a firm in the West is sending circulars to 
students in high schools, academies and col- 
leges offering to supply original orations, es- 
says, etc., at regular rates. We seem to re- 
member something cf the kind received in 
our own student days. Probably there is 
nothing new in the scheme, and the only suc- 
cessful means of counteracting it is to educate 
the young to cherish a wholesome contempt 
for such aids and for the dishonesty which 
they involve. But parents and teachers will 
do well to be on their guard. 


Devotion to principle impels men to queer 
deeds. The chancellorof the proposed Amer- 
ican Methodist university in Washington said 
in a recent speech that he hoped to live to 
see the day when Washington would have no 
saloons. The next day he received a polite 
note from a prominent resident of the city, in 
which he said that because the chancelior was 
opposed to personal liberty he would with- 
draw bis subscription of $10,000 for the uni- 
versity. Since a man who could give away 
$10,000 need not resort to a saloon for liquor, 
his act must be credited to devotion to prin- 
ciple, or was he seeking for a loophole? 
Some men can detect them in granite walls. 


A sensible use of autocratic power is that 
which is credited to Archbishop Walsh, the 
Roman Catholic Archbishop of Dublin. He 
has issued a regulation in his diocese direct- 
ing that “ no one, child or adult, shall be ad- 
mitted to confirmation or instructions in prep- 
aration for it who has not been vaccinated, or 
who, having reached the age of seven years, 
has not recently been vaccinated.”’ In that 
part of Ireland, and in the Roman Catholic 
Church, we suppose that vaccination becomes 
essential to the validity of one of the seven 
sacraments ofthechurch. If autocratic power 
is to be lodged in the hands of a bishop, this 
may be a good use to make of it. 


Our latest tidings from the Oriental Party 
come from Brindisi, under the date of March 
9. A thoroughly satisfactory Italian trip is 
reported, the time being divided between 
Naples and Rome and their interesting 
environs. Dr. Dunning reports that he has 
been growing younger every hour, and we 
doubt not that the same could be said resrect- 
ing the other members of the company. We 
shall hope to have for our next issue a letter 
describing in detail the various experiences 
in sunny Italy. For the present and until 
April 13, the party will be occupied with the 
attractions of Cairo and the three weeks’ tour 
up the Nile to the first cataract. 


‘*Smothered with reverence”’ is Prof. R, G. 
Moulton’s striking phrase accounting for the 
lack of attention to the Bible as literature. 
If any scholar is capable of revealing the 
literary beauties of the Scriptures, it is Dr. 
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Moulton, who has just closed a remarkable 
series of lectures in Minneapolis under the 
auspices of the local board of the Institute of 
Sacred Literature. It is good to hear that 
he has evoked a genuine enthusiasm for the 
study of the Bible among persons who have 
heretofore cherished less interest in it than 
in the standard poets or the passing novelist. 
One result of his Minneapolis work has been 
the immediate sale of hundreds of copies of 
the Revised Version. 





It seems necessary about once in so often to 
warn the supply committees of our churches 
against taking notice of any applicant whose 
name is not found in the last Year-Book, un- 
less he presents unquestionable credentials. 
The Ministerial Bureaus have received in- 
quiries from churches in every New England 
State concerning certain parties, Who have 
been found to be adventurers without any 
ministerial standing in any evangelical de- 
nomination or any other, but who have ap- 
plied by letter or in person for a hearing in 
many of the smaller vacant pulpits in their 
States. Churches which are tbus misled have 
only themselves to blame, for a little careful 
investigation would forestall such a result. 





Bishop J. L. Spalding of Peoria, Ill., may 
soon become coadjutor archbishop of Boston, 
with the right of succession. This means 
that a learned, eloguent Roman Catholic prel- 
ate, who is able to defend his church’s tenets 
and acts on platform and in the press, is to 
move to a region of the country where his op- 
portunity for apologetics will be greater than 
itisnow. Bishop Spalding has been fearless 
enough to criticise Leo XLII.and Mgr. Satolli, 
and he will not Lesitate to challenge and 
puncture the misstatements of those who are 
disposed to vilify Rome. His advent in the 
diocese, should he come, will give spice to life 
hereabouts, and will be creditable to the 
shrewdness of the ecclesiastics responsible for 
it. 





Compulsory education is an established fact, 
c mpulsory voting is under discussion, and 
uow there looms up the greatest blessing of 
all—the compulsory taking of newspapers! 
The legacies of a will recently probated at 
Greenfield were conditioned upon the taking 
of a religious newspaper. The housekeeper 
must take the War Cry, another bequest calls 
for the Guide to Holiness, and the residuary 
legatees—two of them—must be subscribers to 
the New York Witness. Now let it be made 
into statutory law, as a qualification of man- 
hood—and womanhood—suffrage that every 
voter must exhibit a paid-up subscription for 
a first-class religious journal. For the sake of 
simplicity it might be well to have one paper 
uniformly designated—modesty forbids our 
suggesting its title, but it will readily occur 
tu all our readers. 





The disestablishment of the Anglican 
Church is hastened by such present day 
ravings as the following from the lips of a 
curate at Stansted: 


I do abominate all Nonconformists as the 
bitterest enemies of God and man. They 
are a wretched and rebellious peopie. I do 
not, of course, mean a literal hell when I 
wished you all to go there if you do not re- 
turn to the mother church. It was the 
Strongest language I could command to ex- 
press my thorough indignation at all who 
dare to stay outside, and I reiterate my state- 
ment that [ shall not be sorry if you all are 
literally dashed into hell if you refuse Him 
that speaketh. 


It is only fair to add, however, that the num- 
ber of English Churchmen who regard Non- 
conformists thus probably is smaller than 
ever and growing steadily less. 





The New York legislature declines to approve 
the rehabilitation of the whipping-post in that 
State. One or two of our contemporaries ap- 
plaud its conclusion on the ground that whip- 
ping adult human beings is barbarous. Weare 
not conscious of sympathizing with barbar- 
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ism but we must disagree with them. For 
men who abuse women or for incorrigible, 
thievish, drunken tramps, and some other bad 
characters, nothing else is so useful as a cor- 
rective and deterrent force as whipping. Of 
course it should be administered with proper 
precautions. We discuss the tramp nuisance 
in conventions and reviews as if there were 
some invincible difficulty in handlingit. In- 
troduce the whipping-post in each State and 
introduce to it promptly every tramp who has 
been guilty of any violence or who persists in 
refusing to do solid work in payment for his 
keep and the tramp problem will need little 
mere attention. 





Preparations are going forward briskly for 
the rallies to be beld in Boston, April 23, 24, in 
the interests of the American Board. This is 
a special undertaking on the part of the Bos- 
ton co-operating committee in conjunction 
with the local pastors, and the meetings will 
have a character and dignity that will, it is 
hoped, make them notable above their kind. 
The best clerical and lay talent available for 
speakers will be secured. One session will 
be entirely in the hands of the laymen. 
Another will consider the spiritual bearings 
of the foreign missionary work. A third will 
be devoted principally to information from 
the fields, served in an attractive form, and 
the final meeting on Wednesday evening 
will bring to a culmination the impressions 
previously made. Duly elected delegations, 
thoroughly representative of each church and 
its various organizations, will attend, and it is 
suggested that the Friday night meeting 
following the rally be devoted to the same 
subject. All the corporate members of the 
board residing in New England will be invited 
and all those who have been actively aiding 
the co operating committee. 





A controversy between the New York Trib- 
une and a defender of Ibsen has called out 
from that well-informed journal the following 
description of the drama of today, which we 
supp )se is quite fair, as it is not the product 
of an editor predisposed to condemn the thea- 
ter per se: 

In this region, at all events, the people to 

whom those doses of theatrical colocynth and 
mora! calomel are habitually administered— 
the people who are compelled to endure the 
virtuous efiluvia and patronizing imperti- 
nence of Mr. Pinero and Mr. Jones, and the 
pretentious flippancy of Mr. Oscar Wilde, to 
say nothing of the whole vile torrent of vi- 
cious French dramas, each tumbling over the 
other in its anxiety to excel in filth and stench 
—are the unfortunate persons who frequent 
the theater under the singular delusion that 
itis a place of entertainment, devoted to art 
and beauty. 
Mr. J.G. Speed, in the March Forum, confirms 
this estimate of the New York theaters, and 
Boston is no better. Commercialism and real- 
ism have laid their iconoclastic hands ona 
great art which has in it immense opportuni- 
ties for popular enlightenment as well as en- 
tertainment. 


STAFF OORRESPONDENOE. 


FROM THE INTERIOR. 
Early Religious Ideas. 

The subject considered Monday morning 
at the Ministers’ Meeting, Comparative Re- 
ligion, awakened a good deal of interest. 
The essayist, Prof. E, T. Harper, patiently 
answered the many questions put to him 
and made it clear that the danger to be 
apprehended from the study of a subject 
like this is very slight. He argued that we 
need to go back of the doctrines held by 
Israel and discover, if we can, what were 
the primary reasons for their acceptance. 
A belief in the doctrine of the future, for 
example, may be found in the Babylonian 
records. It there appears as belief in a 
dark, dreary under-world, to which the 
good do not care to go and which has no 
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special terrors for the bad. To the some- 
what better place in which the gods dwelt 
only a very few ever came, Israel adopted 
these ideas of the under-world, but modi- 
fied them by her beliefs in other doctrines. 
For instance, the justice of God compelled 
her teachers to admit a doctrine of rewards 
and punishments, and when the doctrine of 
individualism was accepted in place of the 
doctrine of nationalism, it was necessary 
that penalty and reward should be accord- 
ing to the merit of the person rather than 
of the nation to which he belonged. The 
real foundation of this doctrine for the 
future, which comes to its perfection in the 
New Testament, is a struggle for belief in 
God. The study of the doctrines of the 
Bible, one by one, will shed new light upon 
them, increase our confidence in them and 
demonstrate satisfactorily the immense su- 
periority of the revelations of our Scriptures 
to those of any other people. 

The Congregational Club. 

It was gentleman’s night and the atten- 
dance less than usual. It was the last meet- 
ing we are to have in the Grand Pacific, the 
proprietors, Messrs. Drake, Parker & Co., 
having failed to obtain terms from the own- 
ers which justify a renewal of the lease, 
Suitable resolutions of thanks for the cour- 
tesies received at the hands of the lessees 
and of sorrow that we are to be their guests 
no longer were unanimously passed, The 
topic considered was the significance of the 
April election. The speakers, John H. 
Hamline, Esq., and John W. Ela, Esq , were 
of different parties. Dr. Bayard Holmes, 
populist candidate for mayor, presented 
the claims of that party, while Dr. P. S. 
Henson, in his vwn inimitable manner, with 
wit, sarcasm, anecdote and sound sense em- 
phasized the duty of putting the best men 
into places of trust in the city. Both Mr. 
Hamline and Mr. Ela agreed as to the im- 
portance of the coming election. The latter 
insisted upon the necessity of electing 
enough good men to the common council 
this year to prevent the passage of any bill 
over the mayor’s veto. Both favored the 
civil service bill. A committee of twenty- 
five representative citizens, strengthened by 
resolutions passed by such bodies as th« 
club, went down to Springfield Monday 
night and labored with the Senate, and with 
such results that the bill passed its third 
reading Wednesday and was signed by the 
governor the same day. All that is now 
to be done is to secure its approval by the 
citizens at the coming election. Of this 
there is hardly a doubt. 


What the Bill Secures. 

The appointment by the mayor of three 
commissioners is provided for, not more 
than two to be of the same political party, 
whose duty it shall be to see that all ap- 
plicants for service in any department of 
the city pass an examination as to their 
competency for the place they desire to fill. 
The names of the successful candidates are 
to be put on a roll and places given them 
in the order in which their names are reg- 
istered. Political assessments are made 
illegal, and dismissions can take place only 
for cause. It looks as if the importance of 
the saloon as a factorin our city politics 
would by this bill be almost destroyed, as 
if it might be possible under it to secure 
eight hours’ labor for eight hours’ pay, and 
to remove such burdens from heads of de- 
partments as will enable them to attend to 
the duties of their office instead of wasting 
their time in paying political debts. 
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The Supreme Court and Eight Hours for Women. 

By a unanimous decision this court, the 
highest in the State, has decided that the 
law regarding the employment of women for 
more than eight hours a day is unconstitu- 
tional. It violates the right of contract and, 
therefore, infringes upon personal liberty. 
In many lines of employment women of 
mature age have been in the habit of work- 
ing more than eight hours a day. Some 
firms have been compelled to discharge 
women and supply their places with men 
in order to avoid a fine. As the law now 
stands great wrong may be done to minors 
and to children of tender age. The terri- 
ble sweat shop is not yet abated, but it by 
no means follows because a single clause in 
a bill, which, on the whole, merits univer- 
sal approval, is set aside that the bill may 
not be amended, and thus made to secure the 
objects for which it was originally drafted. 
The April Election. 

The important fight is now on. The can- 
didates for the office of mayor are respecta- 
ble men. Both claim to be in favor of the 
provisions of the civil service bill. The 
chances are wholly in favor of the election 
of Mr. Swift, the Republican candidate, 
partly because it is the general belief that 
he was elected to this office nearly two 
years ago and by fraud has been kept out 
of it, and partly because he is a man of 
high standing and thoroughly competent 
for the office which is songht. The results 
of registration Tuesday show many frauds, 
and a probable increase of 25,000 voters, 
From one house of nine rooms eighty names 
were registered! 

A Courageous Woman. 

The interest which not a few women are 
taking in the sanitary and moral welfare of 
our city ought to put men to shame. For 
two or three years Miss Jane Addams and 
her associates of the Hull House have re- 
ported the failure of the contractors to 
remove the garbage from the ward in which 
the Hull House is situated. This ward, 
the nineteenth, has long been notorious for 
its typhoid fever cases, and for other 
diseases which an unsanitary condition 
produces. Now comes Miss Addams, with 
true heroism, and proposes to take the 
contract for removing the garbage from her 
ward. It ought to be given her. If she 
undertakes the work it will be done, and 
the sanitary condition of the ward im- 
proved as decidedly as its moral condi- 
tion has been. Her plans, if carried out, 
will be the beginning of a new era for the 
whole city. 


Chicago, March 23. FRANKLIN. 


FROM SCOTLAND. 
Frost and Fog. 
We are glad to escape here from a black 
February into milder March. At last we 


can say, ‘“‘ Lo, the winter is past.’ But in 
these islands, which Professor Drummond 
said the other day should be inhabited for 
only four months in the year, it would be 
premature and false at any season to add, 
‘the rain is over and gone.’’ During Feb- 
ruary the frost and fog reigned supreme 
and affected laborers, business men, church- 
goers, diners-out and human beings gen- 
erally with the utmost misery. In Glasgow, 
and more especially in places farther north, 
the fall in the temperature was almost un- 
precedented, and hence our death rate for 
the city reached as high as fifty four per 
1,000 of the population for the week ending 
March 2. At the corresponding period last 
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year it was only nineteen per 1,000.C5[t was, 
of course, a grand time for skaters and for 
curlers who enjoy the ‘‘roaring game.” 
Loch Lomond, the queen of Scottish lakes, 
looked like fairyland, and its surface for 
several days was thronged by thousands. 
The social distress was great, but, under 
the leadership of our lord provost, an ample 
relief fund was speedily raised and the vari- 
ous forces of our city were happily turned 
into a vast charity organization. 


The Late Professor Blackie. 

It would be as difficult to classify Profes- 
sor Blackie, who has just passed away, as 
to catch and imprison a sunbeam. He was 
a product peculiar to this land of “‘ brown 
heath and shaggy wood,” and yet, while he 
was an ardent patriot and Scotsman, he was 
quite as much a man and citizen of the 
world. Socrates and St. Paul, Goethe and 
Bunsen, Scott, Burns and Wordsworth had 
all a share in forming him. His funeral, on 
Wednesday last in the capital of Scotland, 
was a unique demonstration of the hold 
which this sparkling and many sided man 
had taken of all classes of his countrymen. 
In an age when institutions and government 
and officialism paralyze so many and cramp 
the free outlet of energy, Professor Blackie’s 
healthy and irrepressible vitality was a wel- 
come offset and stimulus. Lighter in vein 
than the traditional Scottish training usu- 
ally allows, and brighter on a platform by 
far than most professors, his individuality, 
on the whole, did good and never tired. 
His Greek joyousness of temperament and 
life comes out in the epitaph which he said 
one of his friends would write over him, 
‘* Here lies a man who had every virtue but 
a sense of sin.’’ No, there was more of St. 
Paul in him than that. Scotland has lost 
its most patriotic scholar and son and Edin- 
burgh its most versatile and picturesque 
citizen. 

Ecclesiastical Union. 

This is the time of year when proposals 
in committees, conferences and presbyteries 
burst forth with spring-like vigor. At pres- 
ent the signs of coming union and incorpo- 
ration are full of interest and promise. The 
proposed union of the Congregational and 
Evangelical Union churches of Scotland has 
been talked of for many years, but just now 
decided efforts are being made to bring 
about the union as an accomplished fact. 
A large committee, representative of both 
bodies, has been at work and has sent out 
questions for the various churches to an- 
swer toward the end of this month. These 
answers will show how far the two bodies 
are ripe for amalgamation and for forming 
the new body to be known as the Congre- 
gational Union of Scotland. There is a 
minority in favor of delay, but, except that 
some of the Congregational churches fear 
the loss of an endowment known as the 
“Ferguson bequest’’—a useful legacy left 
for the various evangelical churches in the 
west of Scotland—there seems to be no real 
obstacle in the way of union. 

Still more recently the question of union 
between the Free and the United Presby- 
terian Churches has come to the front. 
Ministers and laymen, after a long time of 
suspense, are beginning now to long for a 
comprehensive drawing together of the 
three leading Presbyterian churches in Scot- 
land, and if the two churehes named were 
first brought into a closer working relation- 
ship the way would be clear for further 
and wider union. Beyond question the 
present waste of means and the multiplica- 
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tion of rival denominational charges, both 
in large centers and in rural districts, are 
discreditable and tend to embitter, rather 
than to purify and sweeten religious and 
local life. Competition, in short, must give 
place to co operation in the ecclesiastical 
sphere. There is good hope, therefore, that 
the movements referred to will ere long re- 
sult in joint action. We shall arrive thus 
at a better and more businesslike way of 
applying the energies of our churches and 
offer a more powerful testimony to the 
world outside in favor of our common Chris- 
tianity. 

The overture for union with the United 
Presbyterian Church has just been tabled in 
the Glasgow Free Presbytery by Dr. Ross 
Taylor, and among the leading supporters 
of these union proposals, at next General 
Assembly of the Free Church will be Lord 
Overtown, one of our richest and most lib- 
eral philanthropists and one of the few peers 
who sit and vote with Lord Rosebery in the 
House of Lords, 


The Church and the Young. 

The local presbytery of the Free Church 
is making a special effort this month to 
educate its young people in the history and 
principles of their church, and to stir their 
enthusiasm by recalling the story of the 
‘disruption’ of 1843. Professor Story, the 
occupant of the church history chair in the 
university, cannot bring himself, as he said 
lately in a speech, to use the term ‘ disrup- 
tion,’’ for that would be making too much 
of the ‘‘reunion,”’ led by Dr. Chalmers in 
1843, and of the breach then made in the 
Church of Scotland. 

Happily or unhappily many among us are 
otherwise constituted, and it will be our 
aim to make the ‘‘ young people’s Free 
Church day,’ on March 31, a success. _Lit- 
erature in the shape of booklets telling the 
story of the Free Church has been prepared 
and widely circulated, and on the same day 
our scholars will be asked to give an offer- 
ing to the ‘‘ sustentation fund ’’—the great 
fund devised by the genius of Dr. Chalmers 
and that has been so steady and successful 
in its working. It has been a clear proof 
of the excellence of the ‘‘ voluntary”’ prin- 
ciple in religious affairs, and a demonstra- 
tion that churches can thrive and maintain 
themselves without alliance with the state. 
A special feature of this young people’s day 
will be the hymn newly written by Rev. 
Dr. Walter C. Smith for the occasion, 


A OHAT ABOUT OURRENT ART IN 
BOSTON, 


BY O. M. E. ROWE. 





Probably no people ever built to its own 
‘‘enlightenment”’ so superb a building as 
our Public Library, and surely nothing ever 
stirred so much civic pride in our midst. 
Hundreds of thousands have entered the 
mosaic portal, blazoned with the great 
names of Massachusetts, and have mounted 
the splendid staircase and stood in the 
stately halls where the poorest boy, for the 
asking, may have the literature of the ages, 
Besides its educational power, the symmetry 
and fine reserve of the architecture and 
the mural decorations by the best masters 
will supply ‘‘the need of the beautiful” 
which is the end of art. 

One gets a fresh impression of New Eng- 
land character by visiting the Loan Collec- 
tion of Portraits of Women at the Grund- 
mann studios. This opened March 11 with 
a brilliant reception at $5 a ticket, and the 
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exhibition continues through the month, 
with afternoon tea served from four to six. 
The daily average attendance exceeds 600, 
and, after paying the heavy expenses, there 
will be goodly sums for the Children’s Aid 
Society and Sunnyside Day Nursery. Dr. 
Holmes once said, ‘‘A good oil portrait is a 
better guarantee of worthy ancestors than a 
twenty-five cent ambrotype.’’ The notable 
array of Copley’s aristocratic dames and 
Stuart’s strong notes of individual charac- 
ter shows the grandmothers of Boston to be 
worthy of their sons. These two masters 
are special features; and, with the works of 
Allston, Alexander, Trumbull, Rembrandt 
Peale and Chester Harding, fill about half 
the space. ‘‘Dorothy Q.,’’ an ancestress 
of Dr. Holmes, attracts attention to the 
‘‘scar of the redcoat’s rapier thrust,’ and 
proves that a very good poem may immor- 
talize a very bad painting. 

Of later painters, William Morris Hunt is 
well represented by eighteen portraits and 
George Fuller by nine, which the twentieth 
century will study to see what mauner of 
woman its grandmothers were, and very 
serene and forceful will they find them. 
The newer masters—Sargent, Chase and 
Vinton—show the fin de siecle woman in 
elaborate toilets with marked individual- 
ity. Julian Story, the husband of Emma 
Eames, the prima donna, contributes five 
portraits of well-known society women as 
the fruits of his winter’s work here. There 
is an unfinished head by Whistler and a 
very girlish portrait of Alice Freeman Palmer 
by Abbott Thayer. The portrait of his wife 
and child by George De Forrest Brush is 
one of the few worthy to be called “ great,”’ 
and deserves its post of honor. 

The exotics are specially attractive. The 
three portraits by Paul Veronese, one by 
Van Dyck, six by Sir Joshua Reynolds, two 
by Gainsborough, four by Herkomer and 
one unknown Spanish artist give a pleasing 
study of different nationalities. But the 
poor, coarse peasant so strongly depicted 
by Bastien. Lepage seems strangely out of 
harmony with her elegant neighbors. The 
French school is represented by Cabanel, 
Benjamin Constant, Carolus Duran, Dagnan- 
Bouveret and J. F. Millet, the two last by 
portraits of their wives. 

The miniature collection is especially 
fine. These 228 examples include portraits 
of foreign notables and royalty collected by 
Bostonians, as well as the beautiful girls of 
today. One group of Marie Stuart at five 
different ages is very interesting. As a 
whole, this exhibition is the great art event 
of this season, and the portraits “‘take us 
into good society,’’ as Ruskin said of the 
frescoes of Ghirlandajo. 

George D. Maduro Peixotto, formerly a 
student under Meissonier, has had a tempo- 
rary studio in Boston. Before Lady Henry 
Somerset sailed for England she gave him 
twenty-seven sittings for her portrait, which 
he will exhibit at the next Salon in Paris, 
where he lives. Its final destination is 
Eastnor Castle, the ancestral home of the 
Somersets, where it will be in the honorable 
company of the portraits Holbein painted 
of the stately dames of yore. Lady Henry 
is represented as standing in a rich gown of 
black silk, with straight lines of sable fur 
extending from the neck downwards. It is 
interesting to note that the style of dress 
worn by women today is akin to that of 
Holbein’s period, especially the large, puffed 
sleeves. 

The midwinter exhibition of the Boston 
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Art Club was unusually good. The 150 oil 
paintings showed an encouraging average 
of ability; few were bad and several super- 
latively good. The failure of the judges to 
award a prize to the superb rendering of 
the trail of an Atlantic steamship in mid- 
ocean stirred a popular enthusiasm for the 
artist, Charles H. Woodbury of Boston, and 
a subscription was started to buy it for our 
Art Museum. The first prize was won by 
Frederic MacMonnies, whose splendid foun- 
tain at the Columbian Exposition is well 
remembered. His work was a bronze statu- 
ette of a Boy with a Heron, an original con- 
ception vigorously executed, but marred by 
unpleasing lines. The reposeful rhythm of 
outline which marked the best period of 
Greek art is scorned by modern sculptors. 
For fifty-one years the Art Club bas held, 
annually, two exhibitions, one of oil paint- 
ings and sculpture and one of water colors. 
Besides bringing encouragement and recog- 
nition to artists, these picture shows have 
been potent in popular education. The de 
mand was so great this season that, after 
30,000 tickets bad been given away, the 
club issued 20,000 more. Already it has 
offered for 1896 three prizes ($2,500, $1,500 
and $1,000) for each of the three best origi- 
nal oil paintings never before publicly ex- 
hibited. These sums will be a stimulus to 
our artists this summer, at seashore or 
mountains or in foreign lands, 

Some knowledge of art history is recog- 
nized asa part of the demands of modern 
culture, and art lectures now have a vogue. 
Boston is disappointed in not hearing Prof. 
Humphry Ward, the art critic of the Lon- 
don Times, who has lectured in Cambridge 
ov English painters. He is a scholar of 
rare attainment, unfortunately somewhat 
overshadowed by the brilliant success of his 
wife, the author of Marcella. Mr. Edward 
Robinson, an expert in Greek antiquities, 
has completed twelve lectures at the Art 
Museum on Greek sculpture. This course 
was intended for the students of the art 
school, but, happily, a few outsiders were 
admitted. He illustrates with casts and 
vivifies his subject so as to leave a clear-cut 
impression, which is the teacher’s supreme 
touch. Another museum curator, Mr, Er- 
nest Fenollosa, is giving in a series of lec- 
tures an elaborate analysis and history of 
the art of Japan, where he lived eight years. 
It is interesting to note that both these lec- 
turers trace the art of China and Japan to 
the ancient Greeks, the germs being taken 
beyond the Balkan provinces by the Alex- 
andrine conquests, and also through the 
Galatians. But Greek ideas were impressed 
with the peculiar national genius of the 
East and blossomed in the picturesque, the 
one art quality absent from ancient Greek 
feeling. 

Itis a rare privilege to have six lectures 
by John La Farge, whose superb stained 
glass and frescoed prophets adorn Trinity 
Church. He treats of the philosophy and 
principles of art and rejects the baneful 
theory of ‘‘art for art’s sake.’”’ He de- 
mands that the culture of the artist should 
be broad, his thought rich, his personality 
strong, for after all, ‘“‘in the great work, 
the great person is always present as the 
great factor.’’ La Farge’s South Sea and 
Japanese paintings, recently shown at Doll 
& Richard’s gallery, are to be exhibited at 
the Champ de Mars Salon in Paris this 
spring. America is proud of this honor to 
her great colorist and of the greater honor 
offered by the French government in re- 
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questing one of his paintings for the im- 
mortal walls of the Luxembourg. 


One of the most promising features) of 


American art is the development of water- 
color painting. The enterprising local so- 
ciety devoted to this branch of art makes 
an admirable showing of the work of seven- 
teen artists at Williams & Everett’s gallery. 
The method of the impressionists has 
touched nearly all of these painters and 
lifted them from the finical but does not 
dominate. There is now arare opportunity 
to compare this work with that of the Dutch 
school, which holds a proud pre-eminence, 
At Chase’s gallery the Water Color Society 
of Holland is giving its first exhibition in 
America, and the pretty catalogue has an 
etched portrait of its president, the famous 
Josef Israels. But our water color painters 
hold their own, even beside these wonder- 
ful pieces of broad handling, subtle effects 
of light and strong concepts. 

To increase its revenue and popularize 
the Museum of Fine Arts, the trustees give 
to each subscriber of ten dollars, a season 
ticket, which is transferable to family and 
friends. The annual reception to these 
subscribers takes place this week at the 
museum, which is an enchanting rendezvous 
under the softened electric lights. 

Several attempts to publish an art maga- 
zine in Boston have proved disastrous. 
But Modern Art, now published in Indian- 
apolis, is soon to be established here. It 
has a large subscription list, a good reputa- 
tion and a backing of: capital and enter- 
prise. Mr. J. M. Bowles, the publisher, 
hopes to find an atmosphere more congenial 
to its interests, 

On tapestried wall and handsome screen, 
the well known jewelry firm of Shreve, 
Crump & Low has a unique exhibit of 
water-color sketches, etchings, illustratious 
and book-making of Edmund H. Garrett. 
This scholarly artist holds a foremost posi- 
tion among our illustrators and designers, 
for his keen insight and fertile imagination 
together with a graciousness of manner and 
quiet humor make a rare combination. 
Lowell, Whittier, The Elizabethan Songs 
and many more have been interpreted by his 
felicitous pencil. His latest work is a set 
of etchings to illustrate Mérimée’s Carmen. 

In the cozy gallery of Kimball on Park 
Street there is a collection of large, superb 
photographs of English cathedrals and re- 
productions of the quaint old ware of Della 
Robbia, whose originals are worth many 
times their weightin gold. Lovers of archi- 
tecture linger over the charming European 
subjects etched by Charles J. Watson. The 
waterside sketches and rural scenes in Eng- 
land and Holland, given in mezzotint and 
aquafortis by Frank Short, show how peren- 
nial is the fascination of atmospheric effects. 
Of special interest are ten water-color views, 
done by Harold B. Warren last September 
when he visited the English homes of the Pu- 
ritans, so dear to Congregationalists. These 
Nottinghamshire scenes include Scrooby 
from the river Idle, down which those 
brave hearts perhaps went on their way to 
Holland, and also the site of Scrooby Manor, 
where met the little Mayflower group. The 
eye lingers tenderly on the venerable church 
where Bradford was baptized and his birth- 
place, also at Austerfield. Surely this little 
group should not be scattered, but repro- 
duced in a form cheap enough to find a 
place in every clergyman’s study, helpiug 
him ‘‘to think straight and see clear,” as 
Matthew Arnold would say. 
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With a commendable outburst of patriot- 
ism, the Boston Post recently bestirred 
itself to secure] for Dr. Smith a fitting 
public testimonial to the honor in which 
he is held locally and nationally, realizing 
that no such demonstration had ever been 
accorded to him here in New England. 
The Post's suggestion was received with so 
much cordiality that a public meeting was 
called at Faneuil Hall, a representative 
committee appointed, and the event is to 
be observed next week Wednesday with 
great dignity. It is in no way to be a finan- 
cial tribute, since Dr. Smith is, fortunately, 
comfortable in pecuniary relations, but is 
to be entirely a complimentary recognition 
of the place be has held, and continues to 
fill, in the literary and the religious world. 
Although a member of the ultra-democratic 
family of Smith, it is as a personal friend— 
not a relative—that I record the interesting 
events in the life of the author of America, 
and rejoice that they are likely to become 
so generally known while this noble, mod- 
est gentleman is still numbered among the 
living. 

Oct. 21, 1808, during the period when the 
North End was the court section of the city, 
Samuel Francis Smith was born at No. 6 
Sheafe Street, Boston, near Snow Hill. At 
the age of eight he became a pupil of the 
old Eliot School and from it went to the 
Boston Latin School, thus being a tradi- 
tional Boston boy. A scholar from earliest 
days was he, beginning the study of Latin 
when but eight years old and entering the 
Latin School at eleven. At sixteen years 
he resolved to enter Harvard and to mainly 
meet his own expenses, since his father’s 
death had left his mother and only sister in 
not comfortable financial circumstances. 
Tutoring was easy work for the diligent 
student; upon this and the making of trans- 
lations he depended largely to meet his col- 
lege expenses. During his residence in 
Cambridge he studied Spanish, Italian, He- 
brew, besides French and German, which 
he absorbed most naturally, becoming a 
proficient scholar in these latter tongues 
long before they were included in the cur- 
riculum of any American college. 

When the first edition of the Cyclopedia 
Americana was being prepared it was to 
him that the editor (Dr. Lieber) turned to 
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make for him a translation of over 1,000 
pages from the German Conversations- 
Lexicon. The financial results therefrom 
were so satisfactory that the young man 
left Harvard free from debts. 

Dr. Smith’s association with his brilliant 
college class, the famous ‘class of 1829,” 
has ever been exceedingly delightful, es- 
pecially with Dr. Holmes, whom he knew 
as a boy, loved as a youth and honored as 
a man, they having through life been in 
constant correspondence and interchange 
of thought. Dr. Smith says that although 
Dr. Holmes was reckoned a Unitarian, for 
many of the last years of his life he 
had been reading with much pleasure 
works of the extreme conservative Trini- 
tarian theologians. The genial Autocrat’s 
death has been a great sorrow to his ven- 
erable classmate and friend. 

Although Dr. Smith was born, has lived 
and will die a Baptist, he entered, in 1829, 
Andover Seminary, because of the excep- 
tional advantages it then afforded. He 
continued there his work of coaching and 
fitting students for Harvard. There, too, 
it was that he wrote his great anthem, 
America, and The Morning Light Is Break- 
ing. Of the latter Dr. Smith says: ‘It 
has been translated into twelve different 
languages, and I myself have heard it sung 
in six in Europe and Asia. It is a great 
favorite with the Burmans, Karens and 
Telugus. I also have often listened to it 
in Europe when being sung by the Portu- 
guese Protestant peasants, and in Brazil, 
in South America.” 

Of his personal relations at Andover, Dr. 
Smith very recently said to the writer: 
‘* Some of the most blessed ties of my earth- 
life were there established with Congre- 
gationalists who have been leaders in their 
denominational work. My nearest Andover 
friends were Munson and Lyman (murdered 
by Battas in Sumatra in 1834), the late Dr. 
Schauffler and Dr. Riggs of Constantinople, 
who will be recalled as the translator of the 
entire Bible into the Bulgarian tongue, a 
gentleman who now reads with great free- 
dom twenty-five languages. During our 
seminary days at Andover we studied to- 
gether (out of course) the Arabic, Syriac, 
modern Greek and Chaldee. In 1881 when 
I went to Constantinople to visit Dr. Riggs, 
after a separation of forty-nine years, we 
directly recognized one another off the 
Golden Horn, as I stood on the steamer’s 
stern and Dr. Riggs awaited me in a little 
skiff. Harvard University and Andover 
Seminary have abided with me as blessed 
experiences.”’ 

Soon after his graduation from Andover, 
in 1832, Dr. Smith accepted the professorship 
of modern languages in Colby College, 
Waterville, Me., and the pastorate of the 
Village Baptist Church there. While living 
there and serving in these dual relations, 
he was married to Miss Mary White Smith 
of Haverhill, Mass. Mrs. Smith always 
herself likes to state, ‘‘they were in no 
way related before their marriage, not even 
as remote cousins.’’? Dr. Smith remained in 
Waterville for eight years and thenreturned 
to Boston and became editor of the Christian 
Review, taking up his residence in Newton 
Center and also becoming pastor of the 
First Baptist Church, a relation which ex-° 
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and His “America.” 


isted for twelve and a half years. He has 
never accepted a pastorate since resigning 
that of the Newton Center church, but has 
preached quite regularly in New England 
churches, 

Dr. Smith’s heart had always been largely 
interested in missions, and he later gave up 
his editorial work that he might travel ex 
tensively in mission countries. After spend- 
ing more than three years in this way, he 
returned and put his impressions thereof 
into book form in two volumes called 
Rambles in Mission Fields and Missionary 
Sketches. In his journeyings, largely taken 
during the last fifteen years, he has always 
been accompanied by his wife. It will be 
evident to the reader that from earliest 
days Dr. Smith’s linguistic gifts were ex- 
traordinary, he being now familiar with 
fifteen different languages and having within 
the year begun the study of the Russian, 
saying, as he took it up when eighty-six 
years of age, ‘‘that he was not yet too old 
to learn.’’ It was a great pleasure to him 
to fit for college his six children, three boys 
and three gi1ls, who studied at one time in 
the old Newton Center home and have filled 
large places of usefulness. 

That he who in his early manhood wrote, 


I love thy rocks and rills, 
Thy woods and templed bills, 
My heart with rapture thrills, 
ike that abeve, 


should now in his beautiful evening-time be 
so happily surrounded in material things 
will rejoice the hearts of all loyal Ameri- 
cans. In this house at Newton Center, 
where more than forty years ago he took up 
his abode, Dr. Smith still dwells. Itisa 
comfortable wooden structure set well back 
from the street and built upon a terrace, 
thus affording an ideally charming northern 
view of a rural church located in a pretty 
vale and embowered by stately trees, a pic- 
ture which is English in its quiet grace and 
natural beauty. On the left of the main 
road a long and high hill rises, which is 
crowned by the buildings of the Newton 
Theological Seminary (Baptist), while in 
the distance is the ‘‘ village church”? over 
which Dr. Smith was settled. A beautiful 
little sheet of water, with the mount rising 
above it, gives this scene to the south of the 
house a German or Italian character in its 
rugged outlines. 

Entering this hospitable home one finds 
himself in a parlor, opposite which is the 
drawing-room, that has a side entrance into 
a room at its rear, which is the study— 
a iarge, sunny apartment containing sev- 
eral bookcases, souvenirs of missionary in- 
terest and European and Asiatic travel. 
This poet, like many another, is fond of 
open fires, and here burns, as throughout 
the house, a cheery one, above which isa 
very rare, beautiful old painting of the Holy 
Family—a Murillo, doubtless, in perfect 
condition, The stone lion on the right of 
the grate is a carving, a foot and a half in 
hight, brought from the steps of an idol 
temple in Burmah, where it stood guard for 
long years; on the opposite side a reclin- 
ing Buddh, exceedingly beautiful; on the 
top of a bookcase a choice bust of Milton, 
to the right a massive elephant’s tooth, on 
the left the skull of a man-eating tiger— 
known during life to have feasted upon the 
flesh of several victims, The tall, old-fash- 
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ioned clock in the corner has been in Dr. 
Smith’s family for near a century and a 
half. 

The most used chair in the room was 
more than a hundred years since the prop- 
erty of a clergyman in Middlesex County. 
The inviting straw chair with projecting 
corners did service once in the town of 
Rangoon in Burmah, A dainty slipper of 
Dresden china serves on the study table as 
apen-holder, Engravings nearly cover the 
walls, notable among which are those of 
pere Hyacinthe and Hengstenberg, the com- 
mentator en the Psalms. There are, also, 
many relics of peculiar interest to us just 
now, articles that have come to Dr. Smith 
through relations established by his national 
anthem. 

From boyhood days Dr. Smith has been a 
most industrious worker, having served as 
reviewer, critic and translator some of our 
leading American publishers. Of Chris- 
tian hymns Dr. Smith thinks that he may 
have written, besides numerous poems, 
about 150. Thirty of these were incorpo- 
rated into The Psalmist, for thirty years 
the best known and universally used hymn- 
book of the Baptists. His friends have long 
been anxious for him to collect and pub- 
lish in permanent form his poems, but he 
always declares that ‘‘he has no time for 
this work.’’ Most of his verse has been 
written on scraps of waste paper or upon 
the backs of envelopes, as happened to be 
most convenient for him. 

His great America was written in this 
same humble form and is still preserved. 
One gray February afternoon in the year 
1832 (while in Andover), within an hour of 
sunset, Dr. Smith stood near a window look- 
ing through a book of German school songs, 
when turning to one of them he hummed it 
through, and, seeing how easily it adapted 
itself to words, he was impelled to write a 
poem of his own instead of translating the 
German words. 

Going to his wastebasket he picked up a 
scrap of paper and, without the least en- 
deavor or consciousness that he was penning 
an immortal anthem, wrote his four grand 
verses and quietly put them into his port- 
folio. Soon after he sent a number of Ger- 
man translations of hymns to his friend, 
Mr. Lowell Mason, who was then training 
in singing at the Park Street Church every 
Saturday afternoon the Sunday school schol- 
ars of some of the Boston churches. 

Mr. Mason saw directly the quality of 
these verses and put his children to singing 
them. Passing Park Street Church the fol- 
lowing Fourth of July, Dr. Smith heard— 
much to his delight—this tune which had 
attracted him in Andover being sung. En- 
tering the church he found, to his great 
surprise, that the children were singing his 
own anthem—ours now—America. 

Much discussion has occurred as to the 
origin of this air, which, in 1815, is said to 
have served for the national anthem in Eng- 
land, Prussia and in Russia, ‘‘Like the 
English constitution,” said the Daily News, 
“it has gone through a series of develop- 
ments, and such a history is not unbecom- 
ing in the case of a truly national air.”’ It 
has been ascribed to Llandel, but the re- 
searches of Chappell and of the Germans, 
Fink and Chrysander—Handel’s biogra- 
phers—declare the English composer, Henry 
Cary (169--1743), as the author. It has 
been felt that the United States ought to 
have music of her own adapted to these 
words, but Dr. Smith says that ‘there is a 
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beauty in this marriage of the motherland 
and daughterland, one furnishing the words 
and the other the tune, and that so united 
they together will travel down the ages.”’ 

In the uttermost parts of the world this 
hymn is now known and has been trans- 
lated into many languages (with the changes 
made necessary by the conditions of differ- 
ent countries), and, wherever sung, the 
voice of a deep-seated loyalty to Puritan 
conscience and patriotism has been breathed 
forth. Fitting, indeed, is it that, while Dr. 
Smith and his wife still abide in the flesh, 
Boston, New England, America herself 
should honor in her most bountiful manner 
the author of ‘‘My country, ’tis of thee,” 
who still stands before us the typical Chris- 
tian boy, the Christian pastor and writer 
and the New England patriot. 


OOMPROMISE. 


BY REV. A. H. QUINT, D. D. 





What the nature of compromise is, and 
when compromise is proper, is a matter of 
opinion. One,person thinks that compro- 
mise is always wrong, and another thinks 
that it is usually wise. My own view is 
that as applied to principle it is always 
wrong, while as applied to measures under 
admitted principles itis usually wise. That 
is where | make the distinction. 

Compromise is generally understood to 
mean meeting half way, and this is perhaps 
correct. Itis avery easy method. I knew 
a New Hampshire judge, a most excellent 
man, who in business cases was apt to rule 
about midway between the parties. A dis- 
appointed man once said to a neighbor: 
‘*Do you want to get a five-thousand-dollar 
farm? If you do, lay claim to some ten- 
thousand. dollar one, and bring the suit be- 
fore Judge -——. The judge will give you 
half!’? Compromise is not always equity, 
but it saves much labor. A right cannot be 
divided into two pieces. 

For instance, a person is guilty of a par- 
ticular offense, or he is not guilty. There 
is no possibility of dividing the point at 
issue, A verdict must be one way or the 
other. About 1643 a woman was acquitted 
at Exeter from the charge of being a witch, 
but it was added that inasmuch as she was 
under strong suspicion she was to wear a 
ball and chain fur some months. Modern 
law is more exact and allows no compro- 
mise on the fact of guilt. 

It isa very common saying, when sharp 
divisions occur, ‘‘ There is wrong of course 
on both sides,’ and there is a tendency to 
avoid search for the real right and wrong 
on this plausible evasion. I have seen 
church difficulties to a considerable extent, 
and have been upon some councils, The 
evasion which I have just specified is often 
attempted. I have never consented to what 
this intends, There was an original wrong 
somewhere. That first wrong was on one 
side, and that first wrong must be found 
and rectified. No amount of subsequent 
wrong doings on either side must obscure 
the rightful demand that that first evil be 
repaired, Christian and Hopeful could not 
take a short, diagonal cut into the right 
path; they had te go back to the very spot 
from which they had wickedly wandered. 
A general weighing of two bundles of wrong 
words and doings, with a view to balancing, 
is not the way to settle difficulties. 

At the same time, it is sometimes proper 
and wise to avoid a decision in an obscure 
case where the evils can be remedied with- 
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out it, For instance, a church was once 
rent into two pieces, which held public wor- 
ship separately. Each pigce claimed to be 
thechurch. Each piece dated from a church 
meeting called in one of the methods which 
the vague church rules allowed. Each had 
a genuine book of records which had been 
in use. After a fierce feud, both parties, 
perhaps rather tired, yielded to strong pres- 
sure and agreed to a mutual council. The 
question now raised was how to get these 
two pieces together. A plan was suggested 
and formulated. A call was to be issued 
for a meeting of the evangelical church in 
——, to be signed by each person purport- 
ing to beclerk. At this meeting a member 
of the council, selected by the council, was to 
preside; and if the votes of the two pieces 
were satisfactory, the two clerks should 
resign, and a clerk be chosen. Then all the 
deacons on the two sides and the superin- 
tendents of the two Sunday schools should 
resign, and new deacons and one superin- 
tendent be chosen. The council made this 
action conditioned (1) on acceptance by each 
party, and (2) on declaration by each that 
all records of either as to the reception or 
dismissal of members be valid in the one 
body, and all the ugly votes on either side 
be rescinded and destroyed. 

Presiding at that meeting was a very deli- 
cate operation, and it required one adjourn- 
ment because one party did not at first, 
although accepting the advice of council, 
secure the rescinding of obnoxious votes in 
the society. The moderator had the advan- 
tage of a vote of the council that if either 
party did not fairly carry out the plan, he 
should make public that fact and advise the 
churches, in the name of the couscil, that 
the well-behaved portion ought to be fel- 
lowshiped and the obstinate one be ignored. 
The moderator was greatly encouraged when 
at the meeting thus called he heard one of 
the women say, after an opening hymn had 
been sung, ‘*‘ Well, we women have got to- 
gether again, and they won’t get us sepa- 
rated any more!’’ Success was secured, 
Reunion would have beenimpossible on any 
other basis than that of ignoring the ques- 
tion as to which was the church in a tech- 
nical sense, a question which, in fact, would 
have puzzled any court. That church is 
now a strong church, and, perhaps, has for- 
gotten the trouble which rent it and which 
was healed more than thirty years ago. 
That moderator was happy when, after the 
election of a single clerk, he required all 
the books to be deposited upon the table, 
and then delivered them into the hands of 
that clerk, saying, ‘‘ You are the clerk of 
the —— church in ——, and these records 
I place in your hands as such.” 

There was no moral question really at 
issue in this case. If there had been such, 
this kind of compromise would have been 
impossible. Balancing between good and 
evil inthe end accomplishes nothing. I will 
suppose that the bullion of a silver dollar is 
worth but fifty centsin standard coin. Itis 
asserted that the free coinage of such money 
and the making it a legal tender for all 
debts would be dishonest. But suppose 
that a compromise is effected by which 
seventy: five cents’ worth of bullion is coined 
into a nominal dollar. I cannot see how 
the clumsy article can satisfy those who 
object to any coin of less value than the 
full standard. Ifthe present dollar, freely 
coined, would be dishonest, then the one 
which I have supposed would be just balf 
as dishonest, and one cannot see how dis- 
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honesty is susceptible of division, I take 
this merely as an illustration, and not as 
expressive of views on the silver question. 

There was a great compromise once 
known as the ‘‘ Missouri Compromise,”’ that 
of 1820. It divided the Western country 
between freedom and slavery. I was hardly 
of age when the country was shaken by the 
efforts to repeal that compromise and give 
the whole to slavery. The country deserved 
this period of agony. Slavery was abso- 
lutely criminal. In consenting to a com- 
promise the North consented to wrong, and 
deserved the bad faith which it met. We 
all remember how that conflict went on 
until war rent the land, and no more com- 
promises became possible. Neither truth 
nor principle admit of compromise. A 
noted citizen of Massachusetts said: ‘‘I al- 
ways favored compromise with the slave 
power. So did others, and it encouraged 
that power. But in time it cost me the life 
of my only son.” 





OUR EXPERIENCE WITH EVAN- 
GELISTS. 


BY AN OBSERVER. 


We have been afflicted with a peculiar 
plague of Jate which has set me thinking 
concerning other similar scourges in the 
past history of our town. We are not a 
great people, nor are we overwise. But we 
are up to the average in intelligence, and, 
if judged by the number and variety of our 
churches, we are quite beyond the average 
in piety. It is along this line that our 
present trouble comes. 

Anevangelist broughtit. He was brought 
by one of the ministers, who heard of him 
through one of the ‘‘converting company” 
that beld meetings here last year. This 
last comer is from a great city. He is 
strong in body, vigorous in style, well fed, 
alert. He has been here now a month or 
more, going from this church to that and 
stopping between at the Y. M. C. A. He 
does not confine himself to preaching nor 
to evening work. He holds daily Bible 
readings in the afternoon and he has at- 
tached to himself a zealous band of fol- 
lowers, mostly women, who drink in his 
every word. He tells the people—he told 
the young men the first Sunday that he 
spoke to them—how wicked he has been, 
and he illustrates the truth of his story in 
no uncertain way. His method of unfold- 
ing the Scriptures is the literal, verbal in- 
spiration, symbolic and mystical combined. 
Everything is first divided off into seven 
great dispensations, from Adam to the pre- 
millenarian coming of Christ, and then all 
that is written in the Bible that seems to 
pertain to any one of these periods is left 
there, to have no further application. For 
instance, the Lord’s Prayer is not to be 
used by us; it was taught to the Jews to 
be used in their own dispensation. And all 
that occurs in each of these periods has 
some magical reference to the Christ. The 
seven men named in Genesis (he counts 
only seven, making Cain and Abel one) who 
are most prominent in history have some 
marvelous relation to the seven parables of 
our Lord recorded in the thirteenth chapter 
of Matthew, and they in turn point directly 
to the seven churches in Revelation. Thus 
the Bible is inspired! A chain of divine 
power runs through it. Again, the three 
patriarchs, Abraham, Isaac and Jacob, rep- 
resent the Trinity. It is so plain that it 
proves the doctrine! 
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This is a sample of the me‘hod of this 
young man. It would disgust every one, 
were it not for the fact that he has a really 
wonderful familiarity with the Scriptures 
and can quote on any suggestion all the 
passages, with book, chapter and verse, 
where the subject alluded to seems to him 
to be touched. It is probable that he can 
quote three-fourths of the entire Bible at a 
moment’s notice. He has another redeeming 
feature in this also, that he does present to 
his hearers Jesus Christ as the only Saviour 
of the world, but with numerous eccentric 
doctrines, 

The harm that this evangelist does, with 
his little training and his pride in never 
having owned a commentary (although he 
did say that he has a library of a thousand 
volumes, all bearing on Biblical interpre- 
tation), and his bold explanations of the 
meanings in Greek and Hebrew, which he 
studied once for part of a year—the harm 
he does, in my estimation, can never be out- 
weighed by the few souls whom he seems 
now to have helped into a better life. The 
perversion of Scripture which he has led 
Christians into, and the undermining of all 
doctrinal inferences taken from historical 
and rational treatment of the Bible, these 
are wholly incalculable. They must be 
such as the pastors and Sunday school 
teachers will not be able to overcome in 
many months. 

Why is it necessary for an evangelist to 
take his course of training in the gutter, or 
in worse places? If that be necessary, why 
must he tell of it? The disgusting things 
said by this man above referred to are only 
samples of what many of the men who have 
come to lead souls in our town to Christ 
have told. Are they not wholly redeemed, 
or is the story of their past a drawing fea- 
ture, just as their brother, the Cowboy 
Evangelist, or that other, the Gospel Cy- 
clone, advertises his claims to be heard? 
At all events, there is growing a feeling 
that no one can properly preach to sinners 
unless he has a story of worse sins on his 
lips. How could Christ preach to sinners 
if this supposition were true? 

We had one early-comer this year, in 
October. He told his sad story, he talked 
about things that had better be spoken of 
only in the privacy of home and by mothers 
or fathers alone with their children, one at 
atime. That was a hard experience, hard- 
ening to many a boy and girl, rubbing off 
the bloom from the most delicate plant that 
grows, that innate modesty of soul which 
has all too little consideration in these days. 
At his last meeting he took as the crown- 
ing illustration, the point of his appeal, the 
story (previously advertised in the papers, 
I believe) of his interview with a notorious 
murderer about to be hung. He went into 
the details so minutely that he made a 
minister present to doubt whether all this 
were true. He wrote to the chaplain of the 
penal institution named, and found that the 
evangelist was wholly unknown, had never 
been in the prison to talk with that prisoner 
or any other, so far as was known, in short, 
the whole story was untrue and also wholly 
unjust to the murderer, who did not die in 
bitterness but in the peace of a penitent soul. 

Another evangelist has been here recently, 
and in a talk one Sunday afternoon he told 
a story of a repentant man who spoke in a 
meeting he had held out West, which story 
I have in a report of the Mills meetings in 
Minneapolis, where it was told by Mr. Mills 
as occurring in war times, in an army camp. 
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How these stories seem to be drawn into 
the experience of the tellers! Do they be- 
gin to believe them at last? 

We have had a new kind of evangelist, 
also, in the ‘‘ converting company ’”’ of which 
I have spoken. They came a dozen or so 
together, all active men of business, earnest 
to do good, but uneducated, unskilled, fill- 
ing up their deficiencies in training with 
their fervor in prayer. Their method was 
that of a camp meeting of the old type— 
getting themselves well worked up ner- 
vously, then imparting to the audience as 
much of their own emotion as they could, 
They did do some good, but there is yet 
time to learn the harm that was done. The 
substitution of the old cataclysmic idea of 
conversion, and the equally false idea of 
Christian life which makes talk and bustle 
take the place of character, is so surely a 
step backward that many looked with mis- 
givings upon even the encouraging addi- 
tions to our churches. The only thing that 
has saved most of the souls thus brought 
into the care of the churches has been 
assiduous effort and much tact on the part 
of the pastors, who were often doing as 
much before these good but untrained men 
came among us. When shall we all begin 
to realize that it requires as much skill to 
win souls as to win in any other business? 

Another evangelist, who was here a few 
years ago with a tent, left town with thie 
approval of the clergy and the encomiums 
of the ‘‘ Workers,’’ only to be published later 
on as a thoroughly bad man, who was more 
faithful to his own undoubted talents than 
to his wife. I learned of one of the famous 
evanglists the other day who was heard 
shouting to a minister over the banisters 
in a public boarding house, ‘ Hello, there! 
How’s your soul!”’ 

Can we afford to cheapen things high and 
holy by committing them to the hands and 
mouths of men like this bevy of evangelists, 
all but one of whom have visited a certain 
town within five years? I do not now recall 
any others save two who left any better 
impression, and they did not succeed. That 
may speak badly for the community, but 
there are some among us who appreciate 
the dangers which our churches undergo 
in submitting their choicest, most delicate 
work to such agencies. What claim can 
religion have upon the first-class minds 
of a community if these are the standards 
set before them? What can the churches 
do if agencies working independently adopt 
such standards and foist them upon our 
young men, and bring in these men of un- 
-known character and untried skill to preach 
to the community? If there is need of 
evangelists, let them be first of al] men so 
filled with the Spirit of God that the old 
leaven will be purged outof them. Then let 
them go into some good training school, of 
which there are so many now all about us. 
Then let them prove their calling by five 
years in a needy Western mission field. 

ES eS ee 


The man who has daily inured himself to 
habits of concentrated attention, energetic 
volition and self-denial in unnecessary 
things will stand like a tower when every- 
thing rocks around him.—Prof. William 
James. 


The truest piety is the truest poetry on 
earth, and the young Christian has crowned 
the strength and truth of the poetic nature 
with the thorough goodness of the perfect 
man.—Phillips Brooks on Poetry. 
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Culture—A Talk With Young Men. 


Words often suffer cruel misrepresenta- 
tion, and this fine term has been the sport 
of friends and foes till it has come to mean 
with one man affectation and another unbe- 
lief. When culture is identified with a de- 
cadent literature that flouts the ideals of 
the past, or a decadent art whose indecency 
has no apology in beauty, then fairly in- 
telligent persons may be excused if they 
hasten to include themselves with the ‘‘ pro- 
fane herd.”” When it is another name for 
that arid criticism, destitute of soul or 
poetry, which is perpetually girding at faith 
as an imbecility and religion as a supersti- 
tion, then one understands why many disci- 
ples of Jesus place culture under the ban 
and almost conclude that a man’s Chris- 
tianity will be in inverse proportion to his 
knowledge. A noble idea has depreciated 
and fallen into narrow circumstances. It 
has become a patois and demands redemp- 
tion, and whenever one approaches the idea 
of culture he ought to cleanse his mind of 
all misconceptions and to equip himself 
with some fitting definition. Mr. Matthew 
Arnold affords an excellent one in that 
book of charming style, Culture and An- 
archy, where he says culture is ‘‘ a study of 
perfection.”’ Perhaps a better is that of 
Montesquieu, quoted in the same book, 
‘“‘To render an intelligent being yet more 
intelligent’’; but St. Paul has afforded the 
noblest, ‘‘Whatsoever things are lovely, 
think on these things.” 

Culture has also to struggle against a 
prejudice in the minds of five young men 
out of six, who are haunted with a secret 
feeling that it issomething less than manly. 
It is a necessary accomplishment for pro- 
fessors and such like, and a fad with weak- 
lings that are not fit for games, but one 
does not expect this kind of thing in a 
young fellow when his health is good and 
his blood is warm. Culture has a faint sug- 
gestion of hypochondria or effeminacy in 
the case of a man under thirty, simply be- 
cause it is not clearly understood that cul- 
ture dees exactly the same service for the 
mind that the gymnasium does for the 
body. Anignorant mind and a sickly body 
are precisely on the same level; but the 
former is the more disgraceful, because a 
man may not be responsible for weakness, 
but he is forignorance. The difference be- 
tween one who has his favorite, author and 
one who is satisfied with a sporting paper 
is similar to that between an athlete whose 
skin shows like velvet and fits his body like 
a glove and an abject with a chest measure 
of thirty and an arm like a pipe stem. The 
gymnasium and the library together afford 
perfect and full-rounded culture. The for- 
mer without the latter gives an animal, the 
latter without the former produces a prig; 
both united, with the fear of God, create a 
map. 

Books are a ‘means of grace,’’ to use a 
fine phrase of our fathers, and build up 
manbood after a fine pattern, but it were 
blindness to deny other methods of high 
culture. Has not Ruskin taught us in our 
day that nature is the parable of God, and 
that he who has most sympathy with na- 
ture, from the pasture lilies in their un- 
clothed multitude to the hills standing in 
their clearness, is most likely to understand 
the secret of things? We have learned 
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from Browning that music, with its subtle 
suggestions and perfect harmony, is a part 
of that unseen world where every ideal is 
real, Physical science fills its students with 
awe, and has inspired its masters, from 
Faraday to Clerk Maxwell, with spiritual 
nobility. Since her birth Western art has 
been the servant of religion and the minis- 
ter of holy imagination. Men can be lifted 
above the range of commonplace ideas and 
unworthy motives by a setting sun, or an 
oratorio, or a picture, or the service of 
science, and therefore the love of beauty, or 
sound, or color, or order, do most certainly 
strengthen and inspire the mind. 

It is not, however, any disparagement to 
art and science to insist that there is no 
instrument of culture so certain and effec- 
tual as a book. It seems voiceless and 
powerless as the wooden shelf on which it 
lies—‘‘ poor bits of rag paper with black 
ink on them.”’ Yet, as we have heard in 
our own day, in such a book may lie ‘‘ the 
soul of the whole past time, the articulate, 
audible voice of the past, when the body 
and material substance of it have altogether 
vanished like a dream,’’ Open a book of 
the first order and you learn how men have 
groped in the dark and found God, how 
they have conceived righteousness and 
done it, how they have been visited by 
divine thoughts and seen heavenly visions, 
The secrets of character, the mysteries of 
life, the shapes of the ideal, are revealed 
in the classics of literature. Whether it 
be Sartor Resartus or the Book of Psalms, 
you have the ever old, the ever new pil- 
grimage of the soul. You are lifted above 
the commonness of life, and are ushered 
into the wider world, because a prophet 
has spoken in your ear. ‘A good book is 
the purest life-blood of a master-spirit, em 
balmed and treasured up on purpose to a 
life beyond life.” 

One single volume, of say 700 pages small 
type, has done more for human life than all 
the principalities and powers.. It has raised 
the foundations of society, inspired nations 
with the passion for liberty, fostered the 
light of knowledge, created the highest 
civilization, stimulated men to the most 
splendid enterprises, opened before human- 
ity long reaches of attainment and hope. 
‘“ What built St. Paul’s Cathedral? Look 
at the heart of the matter; it was that divine 
Hebrew book, the word partly of the man 
Moses, an outlaw tending the Midianitish 
herds, 4,000 years ago, in the wilderness of 
Sinai.”’” The Spirit of the Eternal dwells 
without measure in this book, but no one 
has a right to limit His inspiration. Plato 
was without doubt a prophet of God to 
Greece; the Koran, with all its imperfection, 
lifted a dead weight of barbarism in the 
East; the Buddha shed a pure and gentle 
light for a while over India; Confucius has 
given the principles of morality uato China, 
No book in any literature can be for one 
moment compared with the Bible in its 
completeness as a means either of ethical 
or spiritual culture, but there are many 
books that will bear comparison with cer- 
tain of its parts. The Pilgrim’s Progress 
has done more for the spiritual in men 
than Chronicles, and one would rather see 
Augustine’s Confessions in a young man’s 
hand than the Song of Solomen. General 


Gordon’s Life is more wholesome for the 
average reader than the book of Esther, 
and Motley’s Dutch Republic contains the 
history of a struggle as heroic and as reli- 
gious as any waged by Israel against the 
Philistines. Outside the Bible, but not 
apart from its spirit, has arisen a literature 
where Dante— 

That scarred veteran 

Of a lifelong fight— 
gives us the Psalms; and Bacon in his Es- 
says of condensed wisdom takes the place 
of Proverbs, and More’s Utopia is the pro- 
phetic vision; while Ruskin teaches the 
beauty of holiness, and Carlyle the sacred- 
ness of work, and Browning ‘ the life ever- 
lasting.” 

When a young man’s room has nothing 
in the shape of reading material beyond a 
fourth-rate novel and an evening paper, it is 
not a promising interior. It does not follow 
that its inhabitant plays the fool, but there 
is no visible barrier against low vices. His 
mind is empty and ready for any visitor— 
the first to come may be sin. What leads 
many a man wrong is simply the deadly 
dullness of his life and his craving for vari- 
ety. Let me describe another interior from 
life. Here is a hanging bookcase of two 
shelves with forty volumes, the beginning 
of alibrary, The Bible—a mother’s gift— 
is supported by a good Shakespeare, a pocket 
edition, also, of some favorite plays for a 
walking tour. Do you notice dear old Don 
Quixote, who jests at the dying chivalry 
with a tear in his eye, has a place, and he is 
supported on right and left by Lowell and 
Kingsley. A felicitous idea, for more than 
any other poet has the American taught us 
to do our duty by the oppressed, and the 
English parson was most truly a knight of 
God. Twoor three Scotts one now expects, 
and Henry Esmond, of course. Charles 
Lamb—but thatisenough. One is satisfied, 
and is introduced to this man before he en- 
ters the room. It were unpardonable to 
warn this man against the dangers of idle- 
ness and folly. His armful of books have 
naturalized him in another world. 

When one has this taste he will gratify it 
at any cost; he will do without gay clothing 
and luxurious food; he will be content with 
a smaller house and plainer living, but he 
will have his books. As he prospers—and 
most bookmen do prosper moderately—he 
will treat himself to first editions and large 
paper copies, books with creamy edges and 
delicate tooling on morocco. While he is 
still busy, this man will have other things 
to think of than buying and selling, and 
when age comes he will not be afraid to re- 
tire lest time hang on his hands. He never 
loved his office so much as his study, and at 
last he will settle with a sense of perfect 
rest in the room that has been stored with 
the wisdom of the world and been to him 
the gate of heaven. People will notice that 
in his youth he was free from its faults— 
from crude ideas and rash judgments, from 
vanity and self-conceit; in old age from big- 
otry and querulousness; they will admire 
his ripe wisdom, fine insight and wide char- 
ity. But they that know him will not won- 
der, for the secret is as old as the book- 
shelves in his first room. He has lived for 
fifty years in the best society and its grace 
has passed into his soul. 
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The Home 
WHAT NIGHT REVEALED. 


BY MARY G. SLOCUM. 





Across my day the shadows creeping 
Brought the unwelcome night; 
The distant hills, the last gleams keeping 
Of dear, familiar light, 
Slowly became a darkened wall around, and soon 
The world, with all its loved and wonted sights, was 
gone. 
Ah, light that made such sweet revealing, 
That showed this world so bright, 
You gave no hint you were concealing 
The greater wealth of night! 
For now, above and far beyond the hills, appear 
Ten thousand worlds I did not dream before were 
here. 
O day, for which I made such grieving— 
Though now more dear the night— 
May life not be like you, deceiving 
And blinding to my sight! 
As once the light hid all except this world from me, 
Is life obscuring by its glare eternity? 


A degree of frankness is an essential 
feature of true politeness. A case in point 
occurred not long ago, when a young lady 
went to visit a friend in a neighboring city. 
Pleasant plans were formulated for her 
entertainment, but soon after her arrival 
members of the household came down quite 
seriously with the grippe, and the plans 
were frustrated. Her first impulse was 
to return home immediately, but a feeling 
of delicacy lest her departure might seem 
like indifference to the trouble in the home 
hindered her from putting the impulse into 
action. The hostess, on the other hand, 
through fear of seeming inhospitable, urged 
the guest to remain, and so the visit was 
prolonged under circumstances unpleasant 
to all concerned. The desire not to hurt 
another’s feelings, which lies at the root 
of one’s speech and behavior, in cases of 
this sort, is most praiseworthy. It requires 
more courage, however, to be perfectly 
frank, and in the end it is the much better 
course to pursue, 





In households where there are animal pets 
the children should be taught to treat them 
humanely. Even sweet-tempered and warm- 
hearted children have been known to inflict 
most cruel tortures upon dumb creatures, 
largely through ignorance of the pain they 
were thus causing. Again these household 
pets often suffer from neglect simply be- 
cause their youthful owners have never had 
their attention directed to the need of 
proper and regular care. The leaflets issued 
by the American Humane Education Society 
ought to be a part of the literature in every 
family that keeps cats, dogs, birds, horses 
or other domestic animals. In one of these 
leaflets some striking incidents are related 
to show how sensitive birds are to the tones 
of the human voice. The owner of a pet 
canary at one time spoke to it in a violent 
and angry tone. In less than five minutes 
there was a fluttering in the cage and the 
little singer was dead. It is a pity that 
human beings have not more of this sensi- 
tiveness, for there are few minor ills of life 
harder to bear than to listen constantly to a 
harsh, rasping or disagreeable voice. 
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The matter of furnishing wholesome lunches 
for school children is being satisfactorily 
solved in Boston by Mrs. E. H. Richards of 
the Institute of Technology. Under her judi- 
cious guidance the New England Kitchen 
provides lunches for eight different schools at 
an extremely low price. Nourishing soups, 
health bread, buns and delicious puddings 
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have displaced éclairs and pickles in the chil- 
dren’s dietary, greatly to their advantage. 
It is a relief to the mothers, also, not to be 
obliged to put up lunches every day. 


_—_—_—_—_——_—e———— 


“DON'TS” FOR SHOPPERS. 


BY LILY RICE FOXCROFT. 





Don’t take too many friends with you 
when you go shopping. You can move 
about more quickly by yourself and accom- 
plish more with less wear and tear. Con- 
ferring and consulting waste time, not only 
your time and the clerk’s but the time of 
other shoppers. Even for important pur- 
chases, where one naturally wants one’s 
own judgment re-enforced, the preliminary 
looking about can be done best alone and 
the friend’s taste called in only at the final 
decision. 

Don’t let the clerk suppose that you mean 
to buy when you are only looking for sam- 
ples. It would seem superfluous to add, 
“Don’t try on cloaks and hats that you 
have no intention of buying,” but, appar- 


ently, there are well-to do and ladylike look- . 


ing people who are not beyond the need of 
even that caution. Many persons are afraid 
of scant and curt attention if an immediate 
purchase is not expected. But in a well- 
conducted store nothing of that sort need 
be anticipated. Clerks understand that 
there must be about such a proportion of 
sample showing to actual selling and they 
adjust themselves to it. For that matter, 
experience teaches them to identify pretty 
promptly the woman who is not really 
meaning to buy—be she self-confessed or 
not—and a candid ‘‘I only wish to get an 
idea of your goods and prices today, if you 
please,’’ at the beginning, affects them 
more pleasantly than a slow ‘ Well, I think, 
on the whole, I won’t take any of these 
now,’ atthe end. To the clerk who under- 
stands his business, ‘‘Forewarned, fore- 
armed’? means forearmed with patience 
and good temper, not rudeness. 

Don’t disparage the goods that are shown 
you, and praise those you have been seeing 
somewhere else. The clerk ought to have 
some personal pride in the store and its 
wares, and it is proper to assume that he 
does and that criticism of them is not 
agreeable to him. Shoppers often show a 
lack of tact in this regard which might 
more truthfully be called downright bad 
manners. The painstaking saleswoman at 
Black & Green’s tries on garment after gar- 
ment, only to hear her customer say, as she 
struggles out of the last, ‘“‘ Well, I liked 
those we saw at Brown & White’s better 
than these,” with an intonation of multiple 
contempt upon the ‘‘ these.’’ The average 
woman would be surprised to know how 
many little slurring, slighting comments she 
and her companion exchange in the course 
of a forenoon’s shopping as they move 
along from counter to counter. Sometimes, 
of course, references to other stores and 
discussions about the comparative value of 
goods are unavoidable, but in such cases a 
word of implied apology—‘t We have been 
looking at a number of capes this afternoon, 
and find it hard to decide,’’ or, ‘I should 
lfke to compare this piece with a sample 
that I have, if you please’’—places every- 
thing on a pleasanter footing. Having to 
count our nickels and dimes is no reason 
for being “‘saving’’ of our courtesy. And 
no set of people—whatever the funny papers 
may say to the contrary—is more apprecia- 
tive of courtesy, and more responsive to it, 
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than the hard-worked clerks who wait on 
us when we go shopping. In the same line, 

Don’t enter a complaint against a clerk 
unless you are quite sure it is your duty to. 
Those notices that so many stores post now- 
adays, ‘‘ Customers will confer a favor by 
reporting any instances of inattention or in- 
civility on the part of employés,’’ are very 
tempting, certainly. To relieve one’s per- 
sonal irritation and at the same time ‘“‘ con- 
fer a favor’’ seems an opportunity too good 
to be lost. And yet, we know so little of 
each other’s trials! An attack of neuralgia, 
such as would have sent a more fortunate 
woman to bed, may have been the cause of 
that curtness that annoyed us so. A heart- 
ache might have been behind the abstrac- 
tion that made the service so unsatisfactory. 
Even the reprimand of the floorwalker may 
be a heavier penalty than we should think 
the offense deserved, if we could know all 
the circumstances. But a reprimand is the 
least of the consequences that might follow 
our careless complaint. To throw another 
woman out of work, in these times, is a 
pretty serious responsibility for any of us 
to take upon herself. Per contra, 

Don’t ever lose a chance to speak a word 
of praise where it will be of service. Per- 
haps there are not many such chances. 
But in paying a bill by mail, for example, 
such a sentence as, “‘] am glad to take this 
opportunity to express my appreciation of 
the courtesy and efficiency of the clerks in 
your smallware department,’ would not 
come amiss. It helps a clerk, when promo- 
tions are being considered, to be known as 
popular with customers. It is a pity that 
the appreciation which customers reaily 
feel does not oftener find expression. 





A PLEA FOR THE TWELVE-YEAR-OLD. 


BY MARY ESTHER ALLBRIGHT. 


Somewhat new in the annals of Sunday 
school work is the intermediate department. 
Between the primary room, with its picture 
cards, object lessons, marching songs, etc., 
and the questions and discussions of the 
Bible class, the fortunate boy or girl of to- 
day finds a ‘‘ Midway Plaisance’ with ma- 
terial attractions of its own. Here is an 
enlarged blackboard, new lessons and a 
highly satisfactory library, with singing 
books and stories just adapted to one’s 
need, To the aspiring ‘‘ infant,” swinging 
his short legs from the diminutive chair 
assigned him, the room across the hallway 
is a charmed region and the goal of his am- 
bition. Onee there and he looks back with 
a sense of pitying superiority upon his late 
classmates, while there still remains a world 
for him to conquer in the “ big room”’ be- 
yond. 

The new department bids fair to rank in 
popularity with Junior Christian Endeavor 
and children’s mission work. It has come 
as a necessity. It will stay as a blessing. 
Why is it so particularly opportune and 
helpful? Simply because so many of our 
homes lack an intermediate department. 
We give the babies their rights and con- 
sider them in all things, All through its 
helpless years the little child is the object 
of unceasing care. The daintiest clothing, 
the most carefully prepared food, unweary- 
ing help and direction are given to the wee 
ones of the flock. 

Then in many households there is a well- 
defined advanced or collegiate class. How 
our pride and intexest center in our sons 
and daughters as they change and develop! 
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Our hearts are wistful and wondering as 
we see the eager, earnest look deepening 
on the familiar faces, and realize that our 
babies of the past are men and women of 
the near future. Nothing can be more 
absolute in its devotion than the prompting 
of a true father or mother heart when 
this time comes. How many women have 
planned and contrived and gone without 
themselves that their daughters might be 
well dressed when away at school! What 
self-denials have been practiced by fathers 
in secret that their sons might go to col- 
lege! And the pinching and planning and 
privation are counted ‘all joy” to them in 
the end to be accomplished. 

But half way between these two periods 
comes a time of trial and difficulty, a very 
prosaic link in the family evolution. The 
sweet, delicate baby is metamorphosed into 
a “great overgrown girl,’’ with a decided 
nose and many freckles. The boy cherub 
suddenly shoots out into legs and arms, and 
seems possessed with the very spirit of mis- 
chief. Helen runs and climbs fences and 
pines for a bicycle. John takes a violent 
fancy to Indian or cowboy life, and practices 
war whoops in the back yard. ‘‘ Intermedi- 
ate’ in this case might well be translated 
‘‘in the midst of things,’’ for into everything 
they are, with amazing versatility. Now 
comes the temptation to the perplexed and 
tired mother. It often seems the only way 
out of an uncomfortable condition to leave 
the authors of it a good deal to themselves. 
Yet is it right, is it safe, to do this? Can 
we afford to ignore in our home life what 
the school has recognized—the importance 
and need of just this period in our children’s 
lives? Surely there is but one answer for a 
true heart. 

More than at any other time the child of 
this age needs encouragement and guidance 
physically, mentally and morally. Many a 
girl has been almost in despair over her 
own awkwardness and unattractiveness. 
‘“*How I look!’’ exclaimed one, eyeing 
herself in the glass. ‘I’m horrid in any- 
thing!’’ Here is the chance for a mother’s 
loving tact toshowitself. A pretty, becom- 
ing costume will be more appreciated by 
such a girl than by the well- poised, self-re- 
liant young lady into which she may de- 
velop a few years later. A little care and 
ingenuity will save her from much present 
self-disgust and mortification. 

Mentally, both boys and girls during 
these years are on dangerous ground, 
Real ambitions and desires have not yet 
taken hold of them, and their imaginations 
are easily wrought upon. Boys take to 
dime novels, girls to love stories, and, if 
allowed to read whatever they come across, 
their brains become demoralized and con- 
tain nothing more than a jumble of trash. 
Let them be helped to good books and 
taught to shun others as they would poi- 
soned ivy. 

If we could look into the hearts of these 
blunt, sharp-cornered young people, many 
of us would have a revelation. They are 
just emerging from the child life; their 
hearts are warm and tender and, in spite 
of all seeming to the contrary, they think 
and feel deeply. Now, even more than in 
childhood, and much more than in later 
youth, is the opportunity for a mighty and 
lasting influence for good. Shall it be qui- 
etly yielded to the Sunday school teacher, 
or shall it be the privilege of the ones 
nearest and dearest to turn the new, un- 
tarnished soul toward God? 
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A middle-aged gentleman recently took a 
visiting friend up to the closed room of his 
lost boy, who had died at the age of twelve. 
There were his books and all the ordinary 
belongings of a commonplace boy; there 
was his picture—a plain, honest face, bright, 
indeed, and strong, yet in no way remark- 
able, but to that father he was an angel. 
lf through all disguises we can see the 
angel in our boys and girls, how patient 
we can be, how we can work for their 
good and wait for results! 


ON THE OARS. 


BY LUCY ELLIOT KEELER. 





Out from the doors of a great city church 
crowded hundreds and hundreds of young 
people, whose bright, animated faces, cheery 
voices and gay badges made the passer-by 
exclaim involuntarily, ‘‘God bless them!”’ 
A half-dozen of them made their way 
toward one of the lesser railway stations, 
and were soon seated in the single coach of 
the train standing there. 

The girls were well dressed and evidently 
belonged to the prosperous class. They 
seemed to bring a new atmosphere into the 
over-heated car. As they threw off their 
pretty wraps the brakeman hastened to 
open the ventilators, the newsboy straight- 
ened the hat which had tipped rakishly 
over one ear, a crying baby forgot his occu- 
pation in staring at the newcomers until 
he finally dropped asleep on his mother’s 
shoulder, and a lady in a rear seat gathered 
into a pile the books and papers she had 
strewn over her chairs. 

Presently there was a whispered consul- 
tation among the girls. They brought out 
some hymn-books and after a little trying 
of keynotes they broke out into a sacred 
song. The soprano strained for the high 
notes, the alto improvised slurs and runs, a 
third essayed the tenor in a shrill voice. 
The lady in the rear seat stirred uneasily, 
one “drummer” turned and winked at 
another, the brakeman, coming through to 
close the ventilators, rudely brushed against 
the arm of the eldest singer, the sleeping 
baby awoke and cried. 

It was all such a mistake. Whatever 
their motives may have been, and they were 
doubtless good, the girls showed a lamenta- 
ble lack of judgment and good taste. Dur- 
ing the convention, in assembly rooms and 
private families, their voices had but swelled 
the cherus in its legitimate place. Here 
their conspicuous act was as distinctly out 
of place as if the six had broken out to- 
gether in the midst of a prayer from the 
pulpit. They had not only obtruded upon 
others’ rights in the car, but they had for- 
feited the respect which had been sponta- 
neously accorded to them. 

‘“‘ What a pity,”’ thought the lady, but she 
was not surprised at the end of the singing 
to learn, from her distant place, not only 
the Christian and the pet names of the 
girls, but their family names and the places 
of their residences. She herself had trav- 
eled far and wide, by boat and train and 
stagecoach, alone, and had everywhere met 
with courtesy and consideration. ‘I hug 
myself on behalf of my sex,’’ she had fre- 
quently said, “‘that I am an American 
among Americans, but such thoughtless 
and untaught girls as these are robbing 
every woman of something of her undis- 
puted right to travel alone. Do say some- 
thing,’’ she added, smiling at her own heat 
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in telling the incident, ‘say something to 
the girls about their conduct on the cars!”’ 


A PRAOTIOAL PHILOSOPHER. 


New York has a practical philosopher ina 
quarter where few would look for one. Ina 
West Side street a Quaker lady of mature 
years has long carried on a well-filled board- 
ing house, and her boarders are always more 
than satisfied, not only with their other truly 
named “‘ home comforts,”’ but, strange to say, 
even with the table—sure proof of something 
very unusual in the make-up of that popular 
landlady. But the unique peculiarity of the 
case is this: no boarder is received except on 
this understanding, he or she cannot abide 
under her hospitable roof for more than two 
years at the farthest; then some other resting 
place must be found for a year, after which, 
on due notice, the former guest may come 
back for another term, but at its expiration 
must go forth into a year’s exile, as before. 
No amount of pleading or offered compensa- 
tion can prevail to prolong the stay. 

In explanation and justification of her iron 
rule the wise landlady says: ‘*‘ The Lord made 
men and women for homes. ‘ Boarding’ is an 
unnatural mode of life in which people never 
can be, never were meant to be, never ought 
to be long happy. However well and kindly 
catered for, it is not in human nature to en- 
dure this unnatural mode of life in one place 
for more than two years at the farthest—few 
can endure it for more than one year—with- 
out disgust and rebellion. So I aim to send 
out my flock before they reach the point of 
incurable nausea, and keep them out till they 
learn that to change the place is but to keep 
the pain, when I take them back and do the 
best I can to help them bear the miseries of 
the lot they voluntarily choose, or compul- 
sorily accept, for themselves.” Result: her 
house is always full, and her list of pleaders 
to be ‘‘ taken back” is always iong. 
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PERTAINING TO FOOD. 


Chocolate is recommended as a particularly 
good beverage for brain workers. 

‘*Give me the power to regulate the dietetic 
habits of children and adults, and even in one 
generation I will insure a race much more 
susceptible to spiritual influences, much more 
ready to accept and to app'y in their daily 
lives the teachings of Christ.”—James H. Jack- 
son, M.D. 

In preparing oranges for the table do not 
cut them in slices, but run a fork through the 
center of the orange and with a sharp knife 
cut it in bits, holding it over the dish. In 
this way no drop of juice is lost, and the small 
pieces prove much more agreeable eating 
than the slices of fruit. 

Sweet cream is specially recommended as a 
food and medicine for persons inclined to con- 
sumption, those with feeble digestion and 
poor circulation as well as aged people. Cream 
serves all the purposes of cod-liver oil with 
much better results, while as a food it is 
highly nutritious, containing more fat than 
butter. s 

Instruct the servant girl to open the win- 
dows of the dining-room and sitting-room the 
first thing in the morning before the family 
assembles for breakfast. Lack of fresh air 
in the house often affects one’s appetite for 
the morning meal. Ten minutes will suffice 
for thorough ventilation and leave ample 
time to get the rooms warm again, if neces- 
sary. 

Women from suburban towns who go to 
the city for a day’s shopping are prone to 
neflect taking a substantial lunch at noon. 
Consequently, they carry home with their 
‘“‘ bargains ”’ an irritable temper and exhausted 
nerves. Shopping is hard work, and makes 
more demands on the system than one is apt 
to realize at the time. Therefore it should be 
fortified by nourishing food eaten at the usual 
hour. 
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Closet and Altar 


Stay with God in thy closet, for thou shalt 
not find so great peace anywhere else. 


We think first of the grandeur of a robust 
and sturdy Christian character, which may 
have been seamed and scarred by the storms 
of temptation but which stands firmly up, 
an impregnable witness for the truth of God 
among men. But has not such a character 
also its gentler and even more winsome as- 
pect? Is it not an encouragement to the 
spiritually feeble? May we not take refuge, 
so to speak, under its shelter and find pro- 
tection until the worst shocks of our own 
temptations have passed by? It is a valid 
help to know that what we are bidden to 
bear or to do for God another already has 
borne or done successfully. Sometimes we 
are tempted to forget that Jesus has lived a 
truly human life and to doubt if He possibly 
can have had experiences which qualify 
Him to understand our own. Then in His 
gentleness He does not take offense at our 
distrust of Him but, by fixing our thought 
upon some heroic fellow-Christian who we 
feel can understand us, He leads back by 
degrees our wandering, faltering confidence 
to Himself. 


Stillness of mind. What meaning in these 
words! Bestill. Yes, this is the first step 
to knowing anything of God. While en- 
gaged in the stir and struggle of daily busi- 
ness—the sounds of the wharf, the street 
and the workshop in the ear—how hard to 
think of anything beyond. ... But in the 
calm and silent soul, when the passions are 
hushed and this superficial disturbance of 
the soul is stilled, the great truths of heaven 
are reflected there.—E. Peabody. 


What is God’s will for us? ‘This is the 
will of God, even your sanctification.”’ It 
is not our earthly good toward which God 
works; our earthly good may or may not 
be a part of His plan, but it is only a means 
and not anend. The end toward which God 
shapes His dealings with us is our ultimate 
holiness, our purity, our perfection.—M. B. 
Whiting. 


O Lord my God, do Thou Thy holy will— 
I will lie still. 

I will not stir, lest I forsake Thine arm, 
And break the charm 

Which lulls me,clinging to my Father’s breast, 
In perfect rest. 


O Father! not my will, but Thine be done! 
So spake the Son. 

Be this ourcharm, mellowing earth’s rude noise 
Of griefs and joys, 

That we may cling forever to Thy breast 


In perfect rest. 
—Keble. 


© Lord! let Thy presence put to fligbt 
tbe petty cares that cat out the noble= 
ness of life. Pity those who seldom rise 
above the littlenesses of life: those whose 
talk is of the world’s chaff, whose care 
is of the dust of the bigbwaps of life. 
Lord God! bave a boly pity for them 
tbat think but of tbe cares and troubles, 
the poor, weak things of the world. Take 
these cares from us. Det us be of those 
tbat love the great bigbts of life, that are 
overcome at times by Tby great works; 
80 that passing tbrougb life Tby migbti= 
ness may comfort us and make us figbt 
continually Tby great battle of Cbrist 
against sin, of God against the devil. 
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Mothers in Council. 


GETTING THE BABY TO SLEEP. 

The boy’s mother has honored me by telling 
her experience in getting the baby to sleep, 
and I have appointed myself her scribe for 
the benefit of other mothers who have the 
same cares and perplexities. Her cares are 
the boy and her home, and the perplexities 
arose when she found that, between the de- 
mands of one or the other, her time for read- 
ing was fast disappearing. There was barely 
time for a glance at the morning paper. It 
grew harder and harder to get her thoughts 
away from the cradle and the kitchen, and 
she feit that she was losing step with the 
thought of her times—a thing that will never 
do for the mother of a boy. 

In order to make peace with those mothers 
of the new dispensation who “‘ never get their 
babies to sleep,” I will state at the outset 
that the boy’s mother had done everything 
according to the most approved methods of 
the “new school.”’ She had laid him down in 
the darkened room, snug and warm and per- 
fectly comfortable, then gone away and waited 
for him to go to sleep. She waited—and he 
wailed. The boy lifted up his voice and wept 
through the entire chromatic scale of infant 
emotions. Surprise, reproach, grief, anger, 
rage, despair, he rendered each theme with 
original variations, finally settling down to 
sobs so stubbornly persistent that his mother 
threw down the book she had been holding 
before her face bottom side up during the 
boy’s vocal performance, rushed to his cradle 
and lifted him out with rather more haste 
than tenderness. Then the victorious little 
rebel cuddled his downy head into her neck 
with a long sigh of satisfaction and in two 
minutes was fast asleep. So now, while she 
still retains her reverence for the jin de siécle 
mother, she gets her baby to sleepin the good, 
old-fashioned way, or, rather, a new fashion- 
ing of the old way, and it is of the modifica- 
tion I am to tell you. 

Very early in his existence the boy’s mother 
discovered that he liked to hear her sing as 
she rocked him to sleep, and thought it an 
evidence of musical talent such as might have 
been shown by the infant Beethoven. (The 
boy’s father, who failed to appreciate the bud- 
ding genius of his son, said it was because he 
was a boy and liked a noise, which was most 
ungallant. But that’s another story, as our 
friend Kipling would say.) So for a time she 
warbled such tuneful strains as 

Rock-a-bye, baby, upoh the tree top, 


and 
Bye, Baby Bunting, 


until she decided that it was an insult to the 
intelligence of the brightest baby in the world 
to make him listen to such arrant nonsense. 


Hush, my dear, lie still and slumber, 


was better, and the sweet old cradle song was 
the boy’s sleeping potion until one morning 
when a happy thought occurred to his mother 
while he was nodding off to sleep upon her 
shoulder. By some chance she thought of the 
opinion of the boy’s father which I have 
quoted, and, resolving then and there to prove 
its truth or falsity, she began to chant in a 
low, rhythmic monotone the. first thing that 
came into her head: 
Tell me—not in—mournful—numbers, 
Life is—but an—empty—dream, 
For the—soul is—dead that—slumbers, 
And things—are not—what they—seem. 

As an elocutionary performance the recita- 
tion was hardly up to standard, but it worked 
like acharm. The baby head drooped lower 
and lower, the dark lashes swept softly down 
to rest upon the rose-tinted cheek, and the 
boy’s mother laid him down in his dainty 
white nest and went about her work with 
quick step and deft hands. 

Thus the new order was established. Find- 
ing the boy so affable she experimented still 
further and found that he had no objection to 
hearing a sentiment oft repeated. So the 
sleepy times became times of memory culture 


as well, and she stored her mind with many a 
gem of thought set in the gold of verse. She 
usually chose poetry as affording the maxi- 
mum of ideas in the minimum of space; be- 
sides, its rhythmic measure lent itself to her 
chanting with better grace than the stiff sen- 
tences of prose. Once committed, she varied 
her selections to suit the circumstances or her 
own feelings. Did the snow fall thick and 
fast outside? With Hiawatha she trod the 
Silent aisles of the white forest, and saw the 
somber pines and spruces bent low under 
their glittering load. Did she catch a whiff 
of perfume from the flowers in her window? 
One by one the exquisite verse-pictures of the 
Hoosier Poet’s masterpiece, The South Wind 
and the Sun, would pass before her mental 
vision. She always declared that repeating 
the poem with her eyes shut was the next 
best thing to an all-summer’s visit in the 
country home of her girlhood. 

Again it would be only a quaint and fanci- 
ful rhyme that helped the boy aboard the 
dreamland express, something like Eugene 
Field’s 


The Rock-a-bye Lady from Hush-a-bye Street 
Comes stealing, comes creeping ; 
The pe they hang from her head to her feet, 
And each has a dream that is tiny and fleet ; 
She bringeth her poppies to thee, my sweet, 
When she finds you sleeping. 
and the boy’s mother declares that he gave a 
little gurgle of delight when first she told him 


There’s one little dream of a beautiful drum—j 
‘*Rub-a-dub,” it goeth. 

There’s one little dream of a big sugar plum ;) 

And thicker and faster the other dreams come— 

Of pop-guns that bang and tin tops that hum, 

And a trumpet that bloweth. 

But poetry was not all that was stored away 
in her mind during these times of enforced 
idleness. Favorite chapters of the Bible were 
memorized, and often proved of unexpected 
use and comfort. Once, after the visit of a 
neighbor who came to borrow and remained 
to gossip with annoying friendliness, the 
boy’s mother had to repeat the thirteenth 
chapter of First Corinthians three times over 
before the swaying of her rocker resumed its 
wonted gentleness. At another time, when 
the storm furies held high carnival outside, 
when the lightning writhed snakily through 
the black sky and the thunder crashed until 
the boy buried his head in her neck with a 
frightened little whimper, she held him close 
and calmed his fears and her own with the 
strength and comfort of the Ninety-first Psalm. 

Such is the remodeling of the old-fashioned 
way of getting the baby to sleep. I pass it on 
for the consideration of those who feel as did 
the boy’s mother—that the office of mother- 
hood, sacred and blessed as it is, is yet at- 
tended by the danger of dwarfing a part of the 
nature which should be kept symmetrical and 
developed to its utmost perfection, if for no 
other reason, for the sake of the boy. J. E. 8. 


PRESENTS TO TEACHERS. 


Will you grant me a little space in your 
excellent department to protest against the 
growing custom of allowing children in our 
public schools to collect money for making 
presents to the teachers? These taxes may 
be small in themselves, but often repeated, as 
they are in our town, the fashion becomes a 
hardship for pupils of small means. I notice 
that the superintendent of schools in New 
York City has forbidden the practice there, 
and I wish the prohibition might become 
general. Ex-ScHoot Ma’am. 


‘*MOTHERING SUNDAY.”’ 
I have read of an old custom of observing 
one of the Sundays in Lent by all the children 
in the household making a special offering to 


the mother at that time. Absent sons and 
daughters return home to add their gifts and 
congratulations. Can you tell me the origin 
of the custom? I have wondered if there 
might not be some adaptation of this quaint 
old fashion of honoring the mother to modern 
times and needs. M. B. M. 
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SUNDAY OOOUPATIONS FOR BOYS 
AND GIRLS.* 


LESSON FOR APRIL 17. THE TRIUMPHAL ENTRY. 
BY MRS. CLARA SMITH COLTON, PATOHOGUE, NW. Y. 


Speak of different names of Jesus as Good 
Samaritan, Bread of Life, Son of God, etc. 
Another name by which the angels in heaven 
call Jesus is “‘ King of kings.” [Read Rev. 
19: 16.] Many years before Jesus was born 
a prophet (explain this word) told how Jesus 
would. come and be King, not as men are 
kings, but a ruler over people’s hearts. He 
described something that Jesus would do of 
which we shall learn in our lesson today. 
Read Zech. 9: 9. How could the prophet 
know this hundred of years before it hap- 
pened? Because God put it into his mind 
to write it. Then when it really came to 
pass people could look back and see how 
God’s promises had come true. 

The lesson can be read from the Bible with 
but little explanation to children of four and 
five years. Tell of the common custom in old 
times of scattering flowers before great gen- 
erals when they came from war and of laying 
down beautiful strips of cloth and fine carpet 
on the roadway over which they were to pass. 
Myrtle boughs were thrown on the bridge 
over the Hellespont in the way of Xerxes, 
and the pathway of Alexander the Great was 
covered with flowers when he entered Bab- 
ylon. Tell of the great crowds of men, women 
and children who had come to Jerusalem from 
all over the country to be at the Passover. 
Jesus had traveled all through Palestine 
preaching about the kingdom of heaven and 
how it could be gained, and curing the sick 
and comforting the sad. Do you wonder that 
people who had been made well and happy by 
Him and who had heard His loving words 
should want to shout praises to His name as 
He passed along? You know Jesus said, 
‘Suffer little children to come unto Me,” 
and that day they came rejoicing and singing 
(Matt. 21: 15] and followed Him even into 
the temple. Picture vividly the different 
ones in the great throng—the little lad who 
gave the fishes and bread, the little daughter 
of Jairus who had been raised from the dead, 
Lazarus and Mary and Martha, Zaccheus and 
the blind beggar who had been cured, lepers 
who had been cleansed, people who had been 
fed at Bethsaida, and many sick who hoped 
to be healed by that loving touch and were 
not disappointed [Matt. 21: 14]. 

Ir the lesson about the blind man and the 
one about Lazarus we learned that there were 
many who hated Jesus. Weare glad to know 
from this lesson how many there were who 
loved Him. But this made the ruling men 
who hated Jesus hate Him all the more 
(Matt. 21: 15]. They were letting the ugly 
plant envy grow in their hearts which, in 
Cain’s heart you remember, became that 
terrible thing, murder. These men did all 
they could to keep people from praising Him. 
Now how is it? Millions of people all over 
the world sing praises to Jesus every Sunday 
in churches built for His glory and honor; 
millions of children lift their voices in songs 
of love. Indeed, Jesus is the greatest of 
kings, the Ruler of true hearts everywhere. 
Make a practical point by explaining that 
songs of praise to God are worship as truly 
as prayer, and children should never laugh 
or be thinking of other things during the 
singing at Sunday school or church. 

The testimony of scores of mothers proves 
that the children who can sit still all Sunday 
afternoon and read or be read to are rare ex- 
ceptions. Proper provision should be made 
for this natural activity. Requests have been 
received for some suitable exercise for this 
purpose from many mothers whose children, 
as they write, “ get tired of even the most in- 
teresting stories and want something to do.” 
The following can be used with good effect by 
the teacher or mother reading aloud the Bible 
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verses slowly and letting the children make 
appropriate motions for the words in italics. 
This secures close attention, and it will be 
found that the verses will be learned by the 
children unconsciously after repeated use of 
the exercise. 

After each verse in which the word “ praise” 
or “ praises ’’ occurs, the children are to sing 
the little verse, ‘‘ Shout Hosanna,”’ etc., to the 
tune of the chorus of “ Revive us again,’ and 
march, keeping time to their singing. 

Verse for singing and marching. 
Shout Hosanna! Shout Hosanna! 
Shout Hosanna and sing! 

To our Saviour! To our Saviour! 
Our Saviour and King. 

The verses given below are to be read by the 
teacher or mother. For “heavens declare,” 
etc., point upward, for “ firmament,” etc., 
point downward, for ‘“‘day unto day,’ point 
east where daylight begins, for ‘‘ night unto 
night,” point west. For “lift up your heads, 
O ye gates,” raise both hands together, in 
front above the head, letting them fall slowly 
in a sweeping motion to the sides. For “he 
that hath clean hands,” spread out the hands 
in front; touch mouth, eyes, etc., with right 
hand. 

Note. In reading say the word praise or 
praises with emphasis, so as to remind the 
children to begin to sing, ‘‘ Shout Hosanna,” 
etc.,as soon as you finish the verse. With 
little children, of course, do the motions with 
them and lead the singing. Older ones prefer 
to show how closely they can listen so as to 
be ready with the exercises themselves with- 
out prompting. 

1, Sing praises to God; sing praises; sing 
praises unto our King, sing praises. 

(Children sing, ‘‘ Shout Hosanna,”’ etc.) 

2. O clap your hands all ye people, for He is 
a great King overall the earth. And He hath 
put a new song in my mouth even praise unto 
our God. 

(Shout Hosanna, etc.) 

3. Eye hath not seen nor ear heard, neither 
hath it entered into the heart of man the things 
which God hath prepared for them that love 
Him. 

For God is the King of all the earth. Sing 
ye praises with understanding. 

(Shout Hosanna, etc.) 

4. The statutes of the Lord are right, rejoic- 
ing the heart ; the commandment of the Lord 
is pure, enlightening the eyes. 

Let the words of my mouth and the medita- 
tion of my heart be acceptable in thy sight, O 
Lord, my strength and my Redeemer. 

I will call upon the Lord who is worthy to 
be praised. 

(Shout Hosanna, etc.) 

5. The heavens declare the glory of God, the 
firmament sheweth His handiwork. Day unto 
day uttereth speech and night unto night 
sheweth knowledge. 

Therefore will I give thanks unto Thee, O 
Lord, and sing praises unto Thy name. 

(Shout Hosanna, etc.) 

6. Lift up your heads, O ye gates, and be ye 
lift up ye everlasting doors and the King of 
glory shall come in. 

Who shall ascend unto the hill of the Lord? 
or who shall stand in His holy place? 

He that hath clean hands and a pure heart. 

Mine eyes are ever toward the Lord. The 
Lord is my strength and shield; my heart 
trusted in Him and I am helped; therefore, 
my heart greatly rejoiceth and with my song 
will I praise Him. 

(Sing Hosanna, etc.) 

es 


A LITTLE GIRL’S THEOLOGY. 


An original answer was given in a New 
York courtroom the other day by a child of 
eleven, who was called in as a witness. Fear- 
ing that she was too young to understand the 
nature of an oath, the judge asked her to de- 
fine it, and she replied: 

“Tt is a swear.” 

‘“What do you mean when you say it is a 
swear?” 
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‘* Well, it is that I have to tell the truth.” 

“Tf you don’t tell the truth, what then?” 

‘* That would be a sin.” 

‘* What is a sin?” 

“ A bad mark from God.” 

The venerable chief justice was visibly 
touched at this answer of the child and she 
was allowed to give her testimony. The jury 
gave a verdict without wens the room. 

SS Paes 


THE MANAGEMENT OF OUR BODIES. 


The management of our bodies may be 
compared to the management of an estate. 
It may be done so as to produce a large in- 
come or cause bankruptcy, or it may be 
done so that the person barely exists but 
has no richness or fullness of life. Every 
person ought to be interested in making his 
physiological income as large as possible, 
and in not living beyond it. If, for physio- 
logical reasons, the income is limited, the 
outgo should also be limited. It is the 
object of hygiene to educate people to take 
care of their bodies, which are also estates. 
This care cannot be delegated to others. 
Each must be to a large extent the judge of 
his own needs and resources, and this can- 
not be unless he has knowledge and expe- 
rience to guide him.—Journal of Hygiene. 

ical ccna: 

The disease of which the world lies sick is 
the inaction of the higher faculties of man.— 
Emerson, 











Dear little cooks, with faces clean and 
bright, 

What makes your loaves of bread all so 
fresh and light? 

“‘ We use Cleveland’s Baking Powder.” 

Sweet little cooks, pray tell me what 
you take 

To make so rich and fragrant your spicy 
tins of cake? 

“ We use Cleveland's Baking Powder.” 

Wise little cooks, now tell me please the 
way 

To always. have good luck on every bak- 
ing day? 

“Why, use Cleveland’s Baking Powder.” 
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The Conversation Corner. 


HE “ other book questions,” 
bidden to ‘wait’? at the 
close of last week’s Corner, 
come first this week. One 
is from a Hampshire County 
nobleman—at least a noble 
boy: 
WorTHINGTON, MAss. 


Dear Mr. Martin: Can you 
tell me of a book describing 
New England birds, their 
nests and habits—price, about 
one dollar? [am very much 
interested in the subject. 

EARLE R. 


There are several bird books for ‘‘ about” 
that price, like Birds Through an Opera 
Glass, Little Brothers of the Air, etc., but 
they are in the line of delightful sketches of 
a few birds, rather than a full description 
of all birds. I have previously mentioned a 
little book, Birds of Amherst and Hampshire 
County, published either by the Amherst 
(Mass.) Record, or to be obtained at that 
office for a quarter of a dollar; the descrip- 
tions are good but brief, and the list is 
necessarily confined to your locality. The 
book best suited to your need is written by 
a Hampshire County man, W. A. Stearns, 
and edited by Dr. Coues—New England 
Bird Life, a Manual of Ornithology. It is 
in two volumes, the first containing the 
oscines (that is, as I found by consulting 
the dictionaries, Singing Birds—from ob 
and canare, to sing), and the second Non- 
Oscine Passeres, Birds of Prey, Game and 
Water Birds. The books are fully illus- 
trated and indexed, contain all that the 
bird-scholar wants to know, and are rec- 
ommended by experts as of standard au- 
thority (Lee & Shepard, Boston. $5.00). A 
letter from a lady residing beyond the Miss- 
issippi relates to the same matter: 


Thanks to the Corner for valuable informa- 
tion about books. Would a bird book worth 
$5 take the place of a half-dozen less expers- 
ive ones? I want to be able to name the 
birds—which are becoming more plenty here 
—and so help the children. 


Yes, one complete and authoritative man- 
ual for five dollars—if you can possibly af- 
ford it—is better than six books that fail to 
cover the ground. 

SoutH DEERFIELD, Mass. 


Dear Mr. Martin: Can you tell me some 
good, cheap book on taxidermy? If you will 
visit this town next summer I should be very 
glad to climb Sugar Loaf with you. I will 
also show you how they make pocketbooks, 
which is the principal industry in this place. 

Yours sincerely, Epwarp R. 


The only book I have found is Manton’s 
Taxidermy Without a Teacher, which gives 
complete and simple instructions for pre- 
paring and preserving all kinds of animals, 
as also eggs (Lee & Shepard. 50 cents). 

I have two answers to a ? in Corner of 


Jan. 10: 
BROOKLYN, N.Y. 
In reply to the Western lady’s inquiry for a 
book relating to Puritan children, [ would sug- 
gest Sophie May’s In Old Quinnebasset, 3 
lished by Lee & Shepard. It is a well-studied, 
accurate representation of New England life 
a hundred years ago. F. S. P. 


Sarah Noah happened to have that book 
out of the Public Library not long ago and 
I read it; the scene is laid in Boston and on 
the Kennebec River in Revolutionary time. 

Taunton, Mass. 


Dear Mr. Martin: . . . I think that Western 
lady wil! find Stories of Colonial Children, by 
Mara L. Pratt, to be just the one she is look- 
ing for. It is just out, published by the Ed- 
ucational Publishing Co., Bromfield Street, 
Boston. E. B. RB. 


I learned on inquiry that this book costs 
40 cents, The stories are written in a sim- 


ple style for little readers. The childre 
begin with Oceanus Hopkins and Peregrine 
White of the Mayflower and include Lora 
Standish, Betty Alden and others less 
known to us. The more of such books our 
young Cornerers read, the better. 
MereEpitH, N.H. 

I wish to find a pamphlet or moderate priced 
book relating to woman’s work. I have read 
Girls Who Became Famous and Man, Woman 
and Child. Is Mrs. Livermore’s What Shall 
We Dowith Our Daughtersin print? Mrs. 8. 

Miss Dyer mentions Frances Power 
Cobbe’s Duties of Women (25 cents) and 
Woman and the Higher Education, com- 
piled by Anna C. Brackett (Harpers. $1.00). 
I sent the ? to Mrs. Livermore and she 
replies: 

MELROsE, Mass. 

I do not know of any one book of moderate 
price treating of the work women are now 
doing. The best book I know is by Mrs. 
Lydia Hoyt Farmer of Cleveland, O.; 500 
pages; not moderate in price. The next best 
is Woman’s Work in America, edited by Anme 
Nathan Meyer [Henry Holt & Co., New York. 
$1.50]. Its articles covered the whole field 
when published in 1891. Lee & Shepard have 
published my lecture, with another, Super- 
fluous Women, in book form. It was delivered 
for the first time twenty-seven years ago and 
has been given over seven hundred times 
since. It is not good for much today! 

Yours truly, Mary A. LIVERMORE. 

Just at this point I notice my memo- 
randum of a chapter on child-life in Cus- 
toms and Fashions in Old New England 
[Scribners. $1.25]. And here is a ? about 
one of those old customs: 

SANFORD, ME. 

Dear Mr. Martin: Can any of the Cornerers 
supply the address of Aunt Polly Bassett, 
who, some years ago, entertained large audi- 
ences by conducting ‘‘ Aunt Polly Bassett’s 
Singing Skewl’’? A _ reply ions agg your 
Cornerers’ column will be appreciated. w. 

I remember the singing school, but not 
Aunt Polly Bassett—perhaps she lives in 
Quinnebasset! Probably some of our old 
members will know. While I write this 
paragraph a letter comes from a Vermont 
correspondent mentioning another very val- 
uable institution of old time, which I am 
glad has not gone entirely out of date— 
the Lyceum. At this one, interesting de 
bates have been carried on upon such sub- 
jects as these—whether electricity is more 
beneficial than steam, whether city life is 
preferable to country life, whether the 
pegro has been worse treated than the 
Indian. I should like to have heard the 
young people debate those questions. Also 
this conversation in a Connecticut school: 

. . . Today in school a child who was writ- 
ing a language paper [What is that? a com- 
position ?—Mr. M,] asked, ‘‘Is a chicken an 
animal?” ‘ Yes.” ‘But I thought it wasa 
fowl.” ‘ But fowls are animals; a man is an 
animal.’’ There was some surprise at this 
statement, and I asked what a man had that 
other animals did not have. After some talk- 
ing I got the answer I wanted. ‘ Yes, we 
have souls, and we suppose that none of the 
other animals have.” ‘‘ They must have lots 
more fun then,” said one boy! TEACHER. 

Let those boys discuss the question 
whether animals really have any ‘more 
fun” than they do. Chickens cannot slide 
down hill, dogs cannot skate, cats cannot 
play ball. (I expect some boy will pipe up, 
‘* How about ‘three-old cat,’ Mr. Martin?’’) 
The limit of what animals can do and 
enjoy is comparatively very small. The 
mind is what makes us superior to dogs. 
It is a real pleasure to read and study what 
you are interested in—but woodchucks and 
rhinoceroses cannot attend school and sing- 
ing schools (they are non-oscines) and de- 


bating societies! Mw NSS) 
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Children 


are limp and 
rickety, caused 
bylack of prop- £ 
er food. : 


4 Oatmeal 


makes bone, 
muscles, fibre, 
and enriches 


the blood. 
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GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


EPPS’S COCOA 


BREAKFAST—SUPPER. 

* By a thorough knowledge of tbe natural laws 
which govern the operations of digestion and nutri 
tion, and by a careful application of the fine prop 
erties of well-selected Cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided 
for our breakfast and supper a delicately flavored 
beverage which may save us many heavy doctor’s 
bills. It is by the judicious use of such articles of 
diet that a constitution may be gradually built ? 
until strong enough to resist every tendency to di- 
sease. Hundreds of subtle maladies are floating 
around us ready to attack qherever there is a weak 
point.’ We may esca) many tatal shaft by keeping 
ourselves well fortified wit ye blood and a prop- 
erly nourished frame.”’—Civil Service Gazette. 

Made simply with boiling water or milk. Sold 
ouly in half-pound tins, by Grocers, labeled thus: 
JAMES EPPS & CQ., Ltd., Homeopathic Chem- 
ists, London, England. 


Women Win 


praise when successful housekeep- 
ers. One element of that success is 


SILVER 0 - 
ei EC Er CON 


It imparts a brilliancy to silverware, 
easily and quickly, that will satisfy 
the most ambitious housekeeper. 
Never wearing or scratching. 

Trial quant 

Box post-paid, 18 cents. 

It’s sold everywhere. 


THE ELECTRO SILICON C0., 72 John St,, New York 
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The Sunday School 


LESSON FoR APRIL 7. Mark 11: 1-11. 
THE TRIUMPHAL ENTRY. 
BY REV. A. B. DUKNING, D.D. 


The lessons of this quarter begin with the 
first day of the last week of our Saviour’s 
earthly life, and they end with His parting 
words as He ascended into heaven. The 
student should fix in mind an outline of the 
entire series, and should seek a cumulative 
effect in his experience as he approaches from 
week to week through the scenes of our Sav- 
iour’s sufferings, death and resurrection to 
the abiding conception of Him sitting at the 
right hand of God the Father, and ever living 
to make intercession for us. 

All four evangelists give accounts of Christ’s 
entry into Jerusalem, and the lesson should 
include all the events of the fourfold narra- 
tive. These may be grouped under the fol- 
lowing heads: 

1. The Prince of Peace. Our Saviour usu- 
ally avoided display. Often when He had 
healed men, He forbade them to tell of it. 
When the people sought to make Him king, 
He concealed Himself. He charged His dis- 
ciples who beheld the glory of His transfig- 
uration to tell no one about it. This once 
only He deliberately planned to enter the 
capital of His nation in kingly array. That 
act was His formal offer of Himself to the 
Jewish rulers as their Messiah king. He was 
near to the end of His ministry. The danger 
that its aims might be frustrated by popular 
tumult was passed. The public proclamation 
that He was king, in terms fulfilling proph- 
ecy, was necessary to His complete identifi- 
cation. Not for Jews only, but for us, He 
rode into Jerusalem that Sunday morning. 
The teacher should lead bis class to look on 
all the kingly characteristics which Jesus dis- 
played in this scene and to realize His kingly 
relation to themselves. 

He had need of everything which went to 
make up the scenic splendor, and, though 
everything was His, He asked of His disciples 
the simplest services. He preached from a 
borrowed boat, had no home except those 
offered Him in hospitality, rode a borrowed 
colt the only time He is ever said to have 
ridden, instituted the Lord’s Supper in a ber- 
rowed chamber, and was laid after His death 
in a borrowed sepulcher. This is our king. 
‘Though He was rich, yet for your sakes He 
became poor, that ye through His poverty 
might become rich.”” To save us and honor 
us the Son of God emptied Himself. He 
makes, as He did from the first, great use of 
our small possessions. The boy’s five loaves 
in His hands fed the multitude. The ass’s 
colt belonging to a family, perhaps of friends, 
the garments of His disciples, the palm leaves 
from the field, He made the accessories of His 
triumphal march. Our Lord would ride into 
every nation as king. He permits us to fur- 
nish the means, which He is ready to use. 
Shall we give them, as did the first disciples, 
with a joyful and confident spirit? 

Jesus came into Jerusalem that day as the 
fulfillment of prophecy. As He rode amid 
the shouts and songs of the multitude, He 
radiated new light on every word which the 
prophets had written of Him. Through Him 
the ideal kingdom was to be begun and per- 
fected. The prophecy quoted by John from 
Zech. 9: 9 only suggests the expected king. 
The clause omitted in the quotation declares 
that He is “‘ just and having salvation.” His 
disciples did not then understand the mean- 
ing of these prophecies concerning Him [John 
12: 14-16]. But we can understand them, and 
this lesson is meant to help us to realize the 
great truth that He, the king foretold, “ suf- 
fered for sins once, the righteous for the un- 
righteous, that He might bring us to God.” 

Jesus entering Jerusalem celebrated by an- 
ticipation great victories. But His triumph 
was in strange contrast with those of the 
kings of His time, When Titus entered Rome 
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in triumph some forty years later, after his 
conquest of Jerusalem, the spoils of the city 
and temple were borne after him, and thou- 
sands of captives in chains followed his char- 
iot. But our King, the conqueror of Satan 
and the abolisher of death, came into His own 
city with no trophies and no captives. He 
led no one nation against another. He came 
to set all men free. Therefore He entered 
Jerusalem with no defiance of Romans or 
Jews. ‘ A colt, the foal of an ass,”” bore Him 
who would come in conflict with no worldly 
authority because He was superior to all. 
One by one Heconquers men. ‘ The weapons 
of our warfare are not of the flesh, but mighty 
before God ... bringing every thought into 
captivity to the obedience of Christ.” 

2. The welcome by the people. All Jews 
expected that the Messiah, when He should 
appear, would come into Jerusalem riding on 
an ass. The pilgrims thronging along the 
highways, going up to the Passover, were 
electrified at the sight of prophecy fulfilled. 
Another multitude coming forth from the 
city caught the enthusiasm. They greeted 
Him with the Messianic song of the church 
[Ps. 118: 25, 26]. They scattered green leaves 
and branches and palms, and spread theirown 
garments in the path to honor the royal march. 
“He that cometh” and “the kingdom that 
cometh,”’ ‘‘ the kingdom of our father David,” 
aroused their enthusiasm to the highest pitch. 
It was a fitting accompaniment to His in- 
augural. 

Though none were prepared to receive Him, 
upon all classes His entrance made a profound 
impression. ‘All the city was stirred, say- 
ing, Who is this?’’ Surprise, curiosity, per- 
haps scorn moved them. The multitude from 
Galilee and Perea, proud of their fellow-citi- 
zen, replied, ‘‘This is Jesus, the prophet of 
Nazareth of Galilee.”” The blind and the 
lame welcomed Him with grateful joy be- 
cause His coming brought healing to them 
all [Matt. 21: 14). The children joyfully 
shouted their praises to the Son of David. 
When the angry priésts would have silenced 
them, Jesus answered them by a quotation 
from one of the Psalms which they often 
chanted in the temple: ‘‘ Did ye never read, 
Out of the mouths of babes and sucklings 
thou hast perfected praise?’”’ By so doing 
He declared that the children were divinely 
prompted when they bailed Him as King of 
the Jews by descent from David, that they 
had a rightful place in the temple and in 
public worship, and that their songs of praise 
are to Him peculiarly welcome. 

3. The chilling reception of Him by priests 
and scribes. To them His coming seemed a 
travesty of their hopes and ambitions. Some 
of them asked Him to rebuke the children, 
others demanded that He should silence His 
disciples. But He replied: ‘‘I tell you that, 
if these shall hold their peace, the stoses 
will cry out.” 

Strangely mingled were the emotions and 
the accompanying deeds which these demon- 
strations drew forth from Him. He wept 
over the approaching destruction of the city 
and downfall of the nation. He drove out 
the men who had polluted His Father’s house, 
though He knew that reformation would be 
ineffectual. He knew also that the hosannas 
of that day would soon be changed into the 
ery, “‘ Crucify Him.’’ But we know that His 
real triumph was not in the road to Jerusa- 
lem, but on the cross outside the city gate. 
But dying as a sacrifice for sins ‘‘ He shall 
speak peace unto the nations.’”’ Love is His 
weapon. ‘‘ Righteousness shall go before Him, 
and shall make His footsteps a way to walk 
in.” 

The day of our Lord’s final triumph is draw- 
ing near. Instead of the multitude gathered 
in one nation, already the prophecy is begin- 
ning to be fulfilled that “all flesh shall come 
to worship” before the Lord. Jerusalem and 
its temple are things of the past, but the glory 
of ‘the new heavens and the new earth which 
I will make” gleams before us, To get and 
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keep the vision of that final coming is the 
secret of a successful life. ‘ I saw the heaven 
opened; and behold, a white horse, and He 
that sat thereon, called Faithful and True; 
and in righteousness He doth judge and make 
war. And His eyes are a flame of fire, and 
upon His head are many diadems; and He 
hath a name written, which no one knoweth 
-but He Himself. And He is arrayed in a 
garment sprinkled with blood: and His name 
is called The Word of God. And the armies 
which are in heaven followed Him upon white 
horses, clothed in fine linen, white and pure. 
. .. And He hath on His garment and on His 
thigh a name written, Kina OF KINGS, AND 
LORD OF LORDS. 


THE OHUROH PRAYER MEETING. 


Topic, March 31-April 6. Power or A Hory 
EXAMPLE. Heb. 11: 32-12: 2; 1 Pet. 2: 19-24. 
In stimulating patience and courage; suggesting 

policiesand methods; making evident Christ’s pres- 


ence and power. 
(See prayer meeting editorial.) 
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Y. P. 8. 0. 5B. 
PRAYER MEETING. 

BY REV. H. A. BRIDGMAN, 


Topic, April 7-13. Things to Be Consecrated. 
Ezra 3: 1-7. 

How much and what part of life belongs to 
God has always been a more or less serious 
question with persons at all religiously dis- 
posed. They have felt that at least a fraction 
of their time and energy should be given to 
the worship and service of God. Out of this 
conviction :as come the practice of setting 
apart certain days and seasons and a certain 
part of one’s possessions to spiritual uses. 
There came, however, upon the earth One 
who at first seemed less religious than many 
of His own contemporaries, because He set 
aside certain customs, but who in reality came 
in time to impress the world as the most re- 
ligious person who ever dwelt here. This was 
due to a certain spirit, a certain atmosphere 
which carried the aroma of the eternal world 
into every activity and every department of 
His life. Men saw that this unique character 
lived every moment for God and was cease- 
lessly about His Father’s business. 

It has taken long years for Jesus Christ’s 
conception of consecration to take possession 
of the hearts of His followers even. But in 
our day, more than ever before, we are real- 
izing that to be His true disciples means the 
effort to connect every thought, act and word 
of ours with that kingdom of righteousness 
and joy and peace which Jesus founded. So, 
then, when we look at the things to be con- 
secrated, we must think first, not of some- 
thing remote, but of the nearest concerns of 
our daily life—the business, the study, the 
sport, the friendship which absorbs our keen- 
est interest. If we cannot somehow make 
these things tributary to Christ and His 
cause, the remarks we make in the prayer 
meeting, the infrequent and spasmodic effort 
to “do good,” as we say, count for little. 

To grasp this idea of consecration puts for 
many of us a new light on the things around 
which our hearts and our hopes cluster. How 
puerile, shallow and unworthy certain of these 
things seem when we think of consecrating 
them to Christ! And, doubtless, we shall 
have to cut off altogether some of the trivial 
interests to which we have been giving much 
of our strength. But, on the other hand, we 
are to remember that the altar consecrates 
the gift, and that because a certain talent 
or opportunity of ours seems small or useless 
may be just the reason why we should take 
it to God, as the lad of old brought the loaves 
and fishes to the Master to find, to his sur- 
prise, that the touch of those gracious hands 
multiplied many fold what he brought and 
made it the means of blessing to thousands. 

Parallel Verses: Lev. 3: 1; 27: 28; 1 Sam. 1: 
26-28; 1 Chron. 29: 2-5; 2 Chron. 29: 31; 31: 
6; Mic. 4; 13; Matt. 5; 23,. 24;919; 21,222; 25: 
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26, 27; Luke 21: 3,4; John 4: 24; Rom. 12: 1; 
1 Cor. 10: 31; Phil. 2: 5-8; Col. 4: 5; 1 Tim. 
6: 17,18; 1 Pet. 2: 9; 3: 15. 


PROGRESS OF THE KINGDOM. 
OUR INDIAN WORK. 
Although a cry of distress and disappoint- 


ment has come from our Indian missions be- 


cause of reductions made by the A. M. A., the 
work was never more encouraging. On every 
communion Sunday there are from five to fif- 
teen accessions to the church on the Standing 
Rock Reservation, N. D., while all up and 
down Grand River the Indians are being 
organized into Y. M. C. Associations and 
women’s missionary societies. Meetings are 
held every week, usually conducted by some 
of their own number. The work at Cannon 
Ball has grown wonderfully, too, within the 
past year. 

But often it is hard to keep in sight the en- 
couraging side in the face of so many oppor- 
tunities which the missionaries are unable to 
take advantage of. It is sad to think of the 
little hospital at Fort Yates, N. D., which was 
doing important service in destroying the in- 
fluence of the medicine man and in alleviat- 
ing the physical suffering of the people, stand- 
ing with closed doors for want of $1,600 a year 
to carry iton. The poor Indianscome crying: 
‘* Winona, when will our hospital be opened 
again? We ride a long, long way with our 
sick ones and find the hospital doors closed, 
and then with a sad heart we ride back to our 
homes with our sick.”’ 

At Oahe,S. D., where Rev. T. L. Riggs is 
stationed, a small boarding: school accommo- 
dates fifty students who have been selected 
from the Christian families of the native 
church, but last year half of the number had 
to be sent back to their homes, much to the 
dissatisfaction of their parents. Mr. Riggs has 
been overworked and exposure has brought 
ou blindness during the past three months. 
Miss Collins is now trying to raise fifty-dollar 
scholarships for the Oahe school or the sala- 
ries of teachers. The same condition of things 
prevails on a larger scale at Santee, where is 
the only advanced Indian school. There are 
accommodations for 250 pupils, but last year 
the number was cut down to100. Isiteconomy 
for the churches to allow these buildings to 
stand unused while the red children on the 
plains are looking longingly toward Santee, 
waiting to hear that they may return again to 
their school? 

OUR OWN WORK. 


Progress in Spain. In Spain there are strong 
movements looking toward liberty of con- 
science, creating a public sentiment which is 
more favorable toour educational work. Mrs. 
Alice Gordon Gulick reports that the chief 
difficulties today are less from the opposition 
of enemies than from the limitations in the 
enlargement of the work. In San Sebastian 
there are many sympathizers, and the num- 
ber is growing larger year by year. In De- 
cember there were 169 students in the Insti- 
tute for Girls. Two of those who last sum- 
mer received the degree of B. A. entered the 
university at Madrid in the fall, taking up 
the regular course, which will secure for 
them eventually the degree of M.A. It is 
significant that when Mrs. Gulick visited 
Madrid to make arrangements for these two 
students, she was treated with the utmost 
courtesy and consideration by the professors, 
some of whom are eminent politicians. 

Mob at Pao-ting-fu. There were some very 
exciting scenes during the mobbing of the 
Presbyterian and Congregational mission- 
aries at Pao-ting-fu, of which mention was 
made in our columns two weeks ago. The 
bravery} and self-possession of the women 
through those hours of strain and peril is 
specially noticeable. Even after the soldiery 
arrived there was reason to fear, for the sol- 
diers were only a degree less obnoxious than 
the city roughs whom they kept at bay. The 
tnilitary men entered Dr. Noble’s cellar and 
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attempted to push open the front door, but 
without success, for Willis Noble, who was 
only nine years old, had locked the door. 
This child kept quiet and cheerful through 
all the trouble. Crowds pressed up and 
stared through the windows, while Mrs. 
Noble, under their gaze, tried to look un- 
concerned and spent the time reading adver- 
tisements. Miss Morrill came out of the 
girls’ school court and accosted the soldiers. 
Without appearing to have any fear for her- 
self, she requested them not to frighten the 
children in that school, and they did not 
molest them, as they were only curious to see 
the foreign houses and the foreigners. At an- 
other house, some distance away, Mrs. Sim- 
cox had the courage to hold up her baby to 
the window for the amusement of the soldiers 
within the court, and that served to keep 
them in good humor. Rev. J. H. Roberts’s 
graphic account of the attack, as well as the 
reassuring visits from the officials which fol- 
lowed, is printed in detail in the Missionary 
Herald. 
THE WORLD AROUND. 

Liberia. Prof. O. F. Cook, formerly con- 
nected with the Syracuse University, bas been 
studying the situation in Liberia, having vis- 
ited the country twice under the auspices of 
the New York State Colonization Society. 
He declares that there is grave danger of re- 
trogression in civilization, if it has not al- 
ready begun in the African republic, unless 
the Liberians have a scientific knowledge of 
their country that will enable them to develop 
its resources and show the importance of edu- 
cating its youth that they may intelligently 
aid in its material development. The country 
has great natural resources, which are un- 
known or going to waste because the people 
do not know how to make use of them. It is 
capable of producing the finest coffee and is 
rich in iron ore, yet there are no roads along 
which plantations might be opened up and no 
schools to teach youths a knowledge of metal- 
lurgy or engineering, no horses to aid in trans- 
portation and no means of transporting freight 
along navigable rivers. The New York Colo- 
nization Society has ceased encouraging emi- 
grants to Liberia and is turning its attention 
to showing the present inhabitants how to 
help themselves. The outlook for the young 
men is almost hopeless. There is neither op- 
portunity nor incentive to study or other im- 
provement, Concerning Liberia College, Pro- 
fessor Cook says that all the instruction is of 
the most elementary character and many of 
the students idle, lazy and hopelessly incap- 
able. He recommends a system of scientific 
and manual training in connection with this 
institution, and suggests that the government 
shall make students who are unable to pay 
tuition work for it instead of supporting them, 
as at present. 

Waldenses in Uruguay. We have heard a 
good deal about the people who have been 
called the Israel of the Alps, the Waldenses, 
since in 1893 a little company of them formed 
the nucleus of a colony in North Carolina, 
which now numbers several hundred souls. 
It is an interesting fact that the Waldensian 
Colony in Uruguay has recently celebrated 
its thirty-sixth dnniversary. Driven from 
Florida by priestly intolerance, a company of 
Waldenses gladly accepted the generous offer 
of the Garcia family to form a settlement on 
the banks of the La Plata River, where they 
have continued to enjoy freedom and pros- 
perity. They have never mingled with other 
nationalities and have conserved their auton- 
omy, feeling that they can best extend the 
knowledge of truth and use their influence 
for good if their ancient customs and faith re- 
main unchanged. 

Criticisms of Missions. It does no harm, now 
and then, to turn from a consideration of the 
foreign field and ask ourselves if there may 
be any mistakes in our missionary policy. 
An editorial in the Edinburgh Missionary 
Record, pointing out what a serious detriment 
to the cause of missions is the use of exag- 
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gerated language in missionary reports, re 
minds us of the candid criticisms of Dr. Cust 
in a recent work on Protestant missions. The 
friendliness and sympathy which he is known 
to have for the cause make his words all the 
more worthy of attention. The two chief de- 
fects of the missionary system, according to 
this eminent scholar, are sensationalism at 
home and a certain comfortable secularity on 
the part of its agents abroad. Regarding mis- 
sionary reports Dr. Cust says: ‘‘The account 
to be given is of the noblest warfare and the 
most important enterprise that the world ever 
saw. Why tell the story in a goody-goody, 
pharisaical, non-natural, sensational style? 
Why use common-form cant? Why use the 
divine name two or three times in each page? 
No good writer of a magazine article or a seri- 
ous book would be tolerated if he stated facts 
in this fashion.” : 





THE RIOH, VULGAR GAMBLER AND 
THE OHRISTIAN OONDUOTOR. 


Bishop Potter tells this striking story, from 
which he draws a pertinent lesson: 


I was traveling a few years ago in South- 
ern Florida and I encountered a gentleman 
who has gone out of the world now, and I 
cannot therefore pain anybody by speaking 
of him. He represented the great lottery 
system of Louisiana, a system which may 
be said to have held at that moment the 
government of Louisiana in its iron grasp. 
He was a very important personage in his 
bearing. He had taken the only private 
saloon or stateroom on the car, and some- 
thing in that saloon or stateroom gave him 
offense, and he summoned the colored por- 
ter and addressed him in language which I 
hope never to hear repeated, and then sent 
for the conductor. There was obviously no 
grievance in the case—the man had lost 
his temper, was irritable and unreasonable 
from last night’s debauch and if possible 
his language to this young man was more 
brutal and more insolent and unwarranted 
than to the colored porter. 

I sat through it all, and may as well con- 
fess here that a sensation tingled at the tips 
of my fingers which was strictly un-episco- 
pal, and which, if it could have found ex- 
pression at the moment, would have landed 
me in eternal disgrace. This young man, 
who was a generous type of a Southerner, 
gave me his name when it was all over. 
When he told me who he was I recognized 
his old Virginia stock. It was just after 
the war, and he had had te go to work for 
the first time in his life. This young map, 
this conductor, who through it all had illus- 
trated the only gentlemanly speech and 
bearing [ had witnessed, came to me and 
said, ‘‘I beg your pardon, but you have 
seen what has happened?’ ‘* Yes,’ I said, 
‘Sand if you want to refer to me, have no 
hesitation about doing so. I want to con- 
gratulate you on the spirit you have shown, 
and thank you for an exhibition of good 
manners in the face of the boor who in- 
sulted you every time he spoke, and to 
felicitate you for the dignity with which 
you have borne this.’’ ‘0, sir,’’ he said, 
‘‘when a man has come to learn how his 
Master controlled Himself, he ought to be 
ashamed not to be able to illustrate at least 
an equal control under less painful and try- 
ing circumstances.’”’ I thought it was the 
finest testimony, gentlemen, to the power of 
the religion of Jesus Christ which I had 
ever been privileged to listen to, and I 
thought, too, if you will let me say so, it 
was a very noble and beautiful and to mea 
very rebuking illustration of the way in 
which, by consistent Christian conduct, a 
man may always and everywhere, without 
any ostentatious profession, without any 
Pharisaism of speech, bear his witness to 
the power of that divine fellowship, the 
spell of that divine leadership, in which 
and under which he lives and serves! 





Moral affinity is an essential of personal 
intimacy. A man cannot understand a char- 
acter with which his own has no accord. 
And affinity with a Holy Being implies a pro- 
gressive and life-long effort of the will.—J. R. 
Illingworth. 
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Literature 


BOOK REVIEWS. 
BEYSCHLAG’S NEW TESTAMENT THEOLOGY, 


Dr. Willibald Beyschlag is professor of 
theology at Halle, and his Christology of 
the New Testament and his Life of Jesus 
have rendered him widely known in the 
world of Biblical scholarship. The present 
work is more elaborate, and evidently is 
regarded by the author as the chief produc- 
tion of his life. It is a historical account 
of the teaching of Jesus and of primitive 
Christianity according to the New Testa- 
ment sources, It has been translated, and 
into unusually readable English for a work 
of its class, by Rev. Neil Buchanan. It 
came out in English first about four years 
since. The author, a pupil of Nitzsch and 
also of Bleek, has profited by the principles 
and methods of his teachers, but none the 
less has avoided subordination to them and 
has produced a truly independent work. 

He has exhibited nothing of the cold, 
hard temper which so many German Bibli- 
cal critics have illustrated, but has writ- 
ten throughout with reverence and candor 
and in kindliness toward those who hold 
different views. He also has done his task 
with a patient, minute carefulness which 
ordinarily leaves little to be desired. 

His work is divided into six books. The 
first and second deal with the teaching of 
Jesus according to the Synoptists and John, 
respectively. The third treats of the views 
of the first apostles, as described in the 
Acts, the epistle of James and the first 
epistle of Peter. The fourth discusses the 
Pauline system; the fifth, the continuation 
of the primitive apostolic method of teach- 
ing as indicated in the epistle to the He- 
brews, the apocalypse and by the Johannine 
conceptions, according to the epistles and 
the fourth gospel; and the last book is a 
study of common Christian and post apos- 
tolic modes of teaching. In each case the 
principles and development of doctrinal 
truth are pointed out often in chronological 
but primarily in logical order. The writer 
disputes the commonly accepted authorship 
of several books; for example, recognizing 
the epistles to the Galatians, Corinthians 
and Romans as plainly Pauline, and regard- 
ing the lesser so-called Pauline epistles as 
probably and essentially the apostle’s work, 
but holding the second epistle of Peter and 
the pastoral epistles to be post-apostolic. 

He calls himself, on the whole, one of the 
school of mediating theologians, but has 
endeavored to exemplify a more thorough 
type of critical work than that which he 
regards as characteristic of this school. 
The outcome of his studies is that, except 
in a modified way, he does not find Scrip- 
tural support for the traditional creed of 
the church. He regards the traditional 
juristic doctrine of reconciliation as un- 
Biblical, and finds a radical distinction be- 
tween the harmonious Biblical doctrines 
and the current formule of the church. 
Some examples of his divergence from ac- 
cepted beliefs are as follows. Jesus he 
holds to have been only a man, although a 
unique and sinless man. He considers con- 
version as possible in the world to come. 
Paul had no doctrine of the Trinity and 
held “to the unity of God in the strict 
sense,” although he had ‘‘trinitarian ten- 
dencies,’’ which statements almost seem to 
involve a contradiction. Nor was the Old 
Testament idea of expiatory sacrifice funda- 
mental or even important in Paul’s concep- 
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tion of the meaning of the death of Jesus. 
There is some indefiniteness in the im- 
pressions left upon the reader’s mind and a 
concise summary, declaring just what the 
author wishes to be understood as teaching, 
would be of great value. Here or there, 
too, one would be glad of fuller treatment. 
An example is the subject of the paternity 
of our Lord. The author’s belief in the de- 
scent of Jesus from a human father seems 
definite enough, and he seems to regard 
Paul as holding it. It is natural that Paul, 
whatever he believed in regard to the mat- 
ter, should have made no allusion to Jo- 
seph’s declared distress and purpose to put 
Mary away privily, because the account of 
them had not been written in Paul’s day, 
but Dr. Beyschlag should have explained 
how he himself accounts for them. But the 
two volumes, although their conclusions 
will not all be accepted, illustrate a useful 
method of Biblical research, throw helpful 
light upon many vital points—the explana- 
tion of Christ’s meaning in calling Peter a 
“rock”? is a fine example—and both di- 
rectly and indirectly are fitted to promote 
that careful and reverent study which alone 
can interpret the Bible aright. [Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. Imported. $6.00.] 


RELIGIOUS. 


The Psalmist and the Scientist [A. D. F. 
Randolph & Co. $1.75], by George Mathe- 
son, D.D., has reached its third edition. 
It is a study of the religious sentiment as 
illustrated in the Psalms and a comparison 
of that sentiment with the positions taken 
by many modern scientists. The doctrines 
of religion and of science are placed side by 
side, and the author reaches definitely the 
conclusion that the light of modern science 
has by no means thrown into the shade the 
ancient verdict of the religious sentiment. 
The volume is intended for thoughtful read- 
ers of trained minds, yet much of it is intel- 
ligible and enjoyable by everybody. It will 
help all readers to believe that the interests 
of religion and science are identical. 

Rev. E. W. Moore’s volume, The Christ- 
Controlled Life, or The Secret of Sanctity 
[$1.00], has been reprinted by Messrs. A. 
D. F. Randolph & Co, from the third Eng- 
lish edition. It is at once expository and 
devotional. It deals with the more impor- 
tant Christian qualities and graces in their 
nature, their cultivation and their fruitage, 
is plain and almost homely in style and a 
useful and enjoyable work. 

Another devotional volume, a series of 
meditations, is Searchings in the Silence 
[A. D. F. Randolph & Co. $1.00], by Rev. 
Dr. George Matheson. More Christian be- 
lievers need to realize the value of reflection 
and prayer in solitude. The closet has by 
no means been abandoned in our modern 
Christian life, but there is reason to fear 
that those who enter it habitually are fewer 
in number than formerly. Such a book as 
this is for use in private devotions, and, 
read in the closet, it will give new inspira- 
tion to the heart and impart new clearness 
and impressiveness to divine truth. From 
the intellectual point of view it is not re- 
markable in any way, but it is addressed to 
the heart rather than to the mind. 

The fifth part of Rev. Buchanan Blake’s 
work, How to Read the Prophets [Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. Imported. $1.50], includes 
the book of Isaiah from the fortieth chapter 
to the end and the post-exilian prophets. 
As we have indicated in regard to the previ- 
ous volumes, the work is a presentation of 
the Old Testament prophetic writings in 
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their chronological order. It is popular in 
respect to plan, technical words are avoided 
so far as possible, the continuous reading of 
the prophets is provided for, and many 
valuable notes and suggestions are supplied. 

The second series of Sermon Stuff [Thomas 
Whittaker. $1.00], by Rev. Dr. S. D. Mc- 
Connell, rector of St. Stephen’s Church, 
Philadelphia, is, like the first series, a suc- 
cession of outlines of sermons, which, if 
they represent the author’s own work, are 
not discreditable, although often somewhat 
commonplace, but which, if intended to as- 
sist other clergymen, are hardly valuable 
enough to justify printing them. We feel, 
in regard to this book, as we do about most 
volumes of the sort, appreciative of the 
good intent of the compiler but reluctant 
to recommend the result. 

Dr. Daniel Dorchester’s The Problem of 
Religious Progress [Hunt & Eaton. $2.75], 
which has been before the public for thir- 
teen years, has been carefully revised and is 
now reissued, Its data are brought down 
to 1894, and important additions of practi- 
cal value have been made, Since the vol- 
ume was first issued a number of topics 
have come to the front which had not sug- 
gested themselves before, while others, 
which then were prominent, have gained 
additional significance. These all receive 
discriminating and scholarly treatment. A 
new feature of the book is that portion en- 
titled Christianity in the World’s Conscious- 
ness and Life, emphasizing the present 
value and superiority of Christianity as a 
working force in human life. The author 
has made wise use of the latest census re- 
ports and similar facts relating to Canada 
and Europe, and the book will be more 
highly valued even than it was at first. 

From Dr. Dorchester’s general view of 
Christian progress, it is fitting to turn toa 
particular illustration of the same thing. 
This is afforded in the life of Rev. John 
Van Nest Talmage, D. D., by the Rev. J. G. 
Fagg, entitled Forty Years in South China 
[A. D. F. Randolph & Co. $1.25]. The 
Dr. Talmage described is a brother of Dr. 
T. DeWitt Talmage. He served the cause 
of foreign missions in South China under 
the Reformed Church, and this account of 
him and his career is a readable and at 
times picturesque narrative which is in- 
structive as well as entertaining. It illus- 
trates the appreciativeness of warm, per- 
sonal friendship, and speaks, of course, 
from the point ef view of intense sympathy 
with missions. But we know of no reason 
why these facts should be supposed to 
lessen its trustworthiness, and we regard it 
as a pleasant addition to mission literature. 


ESSAYS, 


We have told our readers repeatedly of 
the singular blending of literary grace and 
spirit which are to be found in the writings 
of Lafcadio Hearn. His most recent vol- 
ume, Out of the Hast: Reveries and Studies 
in New Japan [Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
$1.25], is based upon his experiences as an 
instructor in Japan. In general, we not 
only admire, but we are profoundly im- 
pressed by his chapters. We regret to 
have to say, however, that his allusions to 
missions and missionaries do not accord 
with many other statements which we 
have seen in reference to the same sub- 
jects, and which, more than his own, have 
been free from the suspicion of prejudice. 
It is evident to us that upon this subject, 
and upon that of Christianity in general, 
he misleads his readers and is misled him- 
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self. But in other respects his volume is a 
marvel for the vivid impressions which it 
makes of realities which are almost impos- 
sible to be described so as to be intelligibly 
understood by one who is unfamiliar with 
Japanese life. To appreciate the delicacies 
and refinements, the shades and varieties of 
the Japanese character and manners, to the 
degree in which Mr. Hearn appreciates 
them, is very unusual among foreigners. 
To be able to convey them to the reader’s 
mind as fully and clearly as Mr. Hearn suc- 
ceeds in conveying them is even more rare 
and remarkable. The reader who is famil- 
iar with Japan will value the book most 
highly, but all readers will appreciate its 
excellence, 

Mr. Richard Le Gallienne has written 
another volume, The Book Bills of Narcis- 
sus [G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.00]. There 
is a certain self-consciousness about it, 
and some visible effort to be bright and 
smart and amusing, but, on the whole, it is 
pleasant and suggestive reading for odd 
half-hours. The occasional floridness of 
the style is more enjoyable by young 
readers than by the more mature, but it is 
not tropical enough to become disagree- 
able. It would be hard to tell just what 
the author has attempted under his peculiar 
title to say or to suggest in particular, but 
there is much about different aspects of 
friendship and affection which is whole- 
some and interesting, albeit the book can- 
not but make something of the impression 
of having been made rather than born. 

Many of our readers must remember the 
late Prof. David Swing personally. They 
have seen him and perhaps have heard him 
preach or lecture. To all such the two vol- 
umes from his pen entitled Old Pictures of 
Life [Stone & Kimball. $2.00], with an in- 
troduction by F. H. Head, will afford pecul- 
iar pleasure. They will seem to hear his 
tones as they read his thoughtful and musi- 
cal sentences. All others will gain from 
these collections of essays an excellent idea 
of the versatility of Dr. Swing’s mind, of 
his classic scholarship, of his critical power, 
of his enthusiasm for humanity and of his 
peculiar delicacy and power of literary ex- 
pression. Such subjects are treated here as 
The Submerged Centuries, The Novel, A 
Roman Gentleman, Dante, Cordelia and 
Antigone, An Injured World, and The En- 
larged Church. These papers seem to have 
been his recreation, yet the work of many 
an eminent man who has made his fame in 
literature has illustrated less of profound 
reflection and discriminating expression. 
The two volumes, which are attractively 
printed and bound, form a decided addition 
to the literature of their class. 

Another volume of pleasant essays is Mr. 
W. B. Harte’s Meditations in Motley [Arena 
Publishing Co. $1.25]. Several of them 
appear to have been published before. At 
first the author’s genial and sometimes 
quaint humor strikes the reader. Later, he 
finds himself reflecting with some attention 
upon this or that one of the author’s utter- 
ances. He lays aside the book feeling well 
paid for having read it. Mr. Harte does 
not thrust his ideas upon one too boldly, 
but suggests them insinuatingly and effect- 
ively, often under the guise of humor, some- 
times of semi-cynicism; but they are always 
worth weighing, and the style of his papers 
is so simple and smooth that one hardly 
realizes at first its full charm, 

Mr. William Potts’s From a New England 
Hillside [Macmillan & Co. 75 cents] deals 
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primarily with the natural world, but makes 
nature the excuse, taking from her its texts 
for the discussion of a great variety of 
moral, social and other interesting subjects. 
Although clearly printed, the book is so 
small that it easily may be carried in the 
pocket, and we intend to take our copy 
with us to read afresh by the river and 
under the trees. We advise others to do 
the same. 

Whether Robert Louis Stevenson’s The 
Amateur Emigrant [Stone & Kimball. $1.25] 
fairly should be classed with essays or 
stories may be open to question. At any 
rate the book contains seven or eight chap- 
ters of his impressions as a second cabin 
passenger on his first trip across the Atlan- 
tic to this country. The realism of his 
descriptions of ship life, the shrewdness 
and even pathos of his insight into the char- 
acters, and his skillful interpretations of the 
histories and forecasts of the prospects of 
his fellow-emigrants are most interesting. 
Here are few or none of the characteristics 
of the works by which he has become so 
widely known, yet in its own way this is 
not only a creditable but a striking book. 
It exhibits vividly the democratic spirit of 
the writer. Just at present it will be re- 
ceived with especial favor. 

STORIES. 

The name of John Luther Long as a 
novelist is not familiar to us, but it is 
likely to become so if Miss Cherry-Blossom 
of Tokyo [J. B. Lippincott Co. $1.25] is a 
fair example of his work. He may be said 
to have constructed a character in his 
heroine, who is a Japanese girl who has 
received a considerable portion of her edu- 
cation in America. Such young women are 
likely to be more numerous in the future. 
If they are as fascinating as Miss Cherry- 
Blossom, or Sakura-San, as she is called in 
the book, everybody will be glad to read 
about them. The point of the story lies in 
the portrayed effect of American ideas upon 
a basis of Japanese training. Japanese 
conventionalities and usages contend with 
American customs of comparative freedom. 
The heroine is a remarkably bewitching 
combination, and, without ever forfeiting 
the reader’s respect and admiration, she 
occasionally defies Japanese ideas in a man- 
ner shocking to an ordinary Japanese 
mind. The hindrances to the fortunes of 
the lovers are somewhat overwrought, yet 
by no means impossible. We question 
somewhat the accuracy of certain of the 
author’s pictures of Japanese life, but 
there can be no doubt of his having written 
an exceptionally fresh and delightful love- 
story. 

Florence B. Gilmour has translated from 
the French Léon de Tinseau’s A Forgotten 
Debt [J. B. Lippincott Co. $1.00]. It is 
an interesting story, the scene of which 
lies first in a French provincial region and 
later on the Western plains in America. It 
is one of those stories in which everything 
turns out fortunately in a manner hardly 
credible, but for the fact that truth is cer- 
tainly stranger than fiction. But itis a well- 
written, high-toned and somewhat enter- 
taining book. 

The author of Tryphena in Love [Macmil- 
lan & Co. 75 cents] is Walter Raymond. 
The story is a simple, natural, occasionally 
touching and quite gracefully written nar- 
rative of English country life. It is almost 
an idylin character. The hero is a young 
man who has been crippled by a fall, and 
whose recovery occupies a number of years, 
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and the effect of illness upon his character 
and hisintellectual development is described 
with unusual skill and success. 

Oscar Wilde is the author of two short 
stories, The Young King and The Star Child 
[Joseph Knight Co. 50 cents]. Children will 
enjoy them, and older people will enjoy them 
even more and will appreciate better their 
literary grace and force. In the guise 
of fairy tales they suggest earnest lessons. 
If the author had confined himself to work 
of this character he would have deserved 
better of the world. 

A Man of Mark [Henry Holt & Co. 75 
cents] is a new book by Anthony Hope. It 
is sprightly and amusing, but by no means 
up to his average level, and will disappoint 
many of his former readers. A South 
American revolution is the principal episode 
described, into which nobody goes and out 
of which nobody emerges except with some 
loss of the reader’s respect. 

Three and Twenty, by Jennie M. Drink- 
water [A. I. Bradley & Co. $1.25], portrays 
the life of an earnest girl who at three and 
twenty puts aside love for the sake of other 
ambitions, not understanding herself or the 
man who loves her. She is represented as 
high-minded and noble-natured, and makes 
an honorable place for herself in the posi- 
tion of aneditor. There are several bright 
young lives well described besides the hero- 
ine’s, and the tone of the work is excellent 
in all that it implies and inculcates, being 
pure and sweet throughout. 

Turning the last page of A Farm House 
Cobweb [Harper & Bros. $1.25], by Rev. E. 
J. Haynes, we close a book full of incident, 
which the author evidently meant to be 
interesting. There is a plot regarding prop- 
erty (the “‘cobweb”’ of the title), in which 
too much is left to the intelligence of the 
reader, owing to unskillful use of the work- 
man’s tools. Itis not easy to forgive such 
abruptness of method and Jack of clearness 
in style as mar this work. The author in- 
dulges a tendency to turgid rhetoric which 
needs checking. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Mr. W. R. Cobbe has written a consider 
able volume, Dr. Judas: A Portrayal of the 
Opium Habit [S. C. Griggs & Co. $1.50], in 
which he describes his painful experience 
as a slave of the opium habit and his final 
emancipation. It is a story of a terrible ex- 
perience described with the sincere purpose 
of benefiting others. But a considerable 
examination of the book has failed to reveal 
to us a sufficiently definite suggestion of the 
cure, Most of the book describes the au- 
thor’s experiences while a victim, and these, 
although vivid and striking, do not differ 
much from those described by De Quincey 
and others. What we hoped to find in the 
book was a clear description of how his 
cure was worked, but all which he has to 
say is that it was accomplished by medical 
treatment. He would have done a much 
more valuable service to the enslaved if he 
had described the process of his emancipa- 
tion more at length. 

Messrs. Stone & Kimball state that the 
first edition of Mr. William Sharp’s Vistas 
[$1.25] is limited to 600 copies. If it makes 
upon other people the impression which it 
has made upon us, the edition will supply 
the demand for the next six hundred years, 
Whether Sharp has been intiuenced by Mae- 
terlinck or Maeterlinck by Sharp is a prob- 
lem which might interest some minds if the 
ghoulish grotesqueness into which the in- 
sipid commonplaceness of most of their 
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productions occasionally emerges did not 
disgust them too much. Mr, Sharp’s strong 
point is the production of the impression of 
a ghostly presence, at the foot of the bed or 
elsewhere, and there are people who prob- 
ably will regard him asa genius. But for 
ourselves, we feel compelled to say that if 
there were nothing else more objectionable 
in the volume, there is flatness enough to 
condemn it. The publishers have issued it 
very tastefully. 

Popular Sayings Dissected [Frederick A. 
Stokes Co. 75 cents], by A. Wallace, isa 
very well-selected and edited collection of 
proverbs and colloquialisms, with sufficient 
description of the origin and meaning of 
each to render it clearly intelligible. For 
example, such expressions as to be “‘ put on 
short commons,”’ “‘ he has kissed the blarney 
stone,’’ ‘‘ your wits have gone wool gather- 
ing,’”’ ‘*‘ Hobson’s choice,’’ ‘* mad asa March 
hare,’’ ‘*do at Rome as the Romans do,” 
etc., with the comments upon them, make 
up the book, and it is carefully indexed. 

Rev. A. T. Pierson, D. D., in Life-Power: 
or Character, Culture and Conduct [Fleming 
H. Revell Co, $1.00], instead of writing a 
religious book, like most of his other pro- 
ductions, has confined himself to the sphere 
of the intellectual and the moral. It isa 
volume of excellent practical advice for the 
young. In general, all sensible people will 
indorse it, although possibly here or there 
equally conscientious and judicious persons 
may disagree with the author. But the 
general influence of the book can be only 
good and helpful. 

A volume called Marriage Laws and Form 
Book [Consolidated Law Book Co. $2.00], 
said to have been prepared by efficient at- 
torneys, has reached its second edition. 
It is useful for clergymen, as well as for 
lawyers, in all questions relating to the 
legal aspects of marriage. The volume 
contains the statutes of the New England 
States, forms drawn up by representatives 
of anumber of different Christian denomi- 
nations, and a variety of other material. 

Rev. C. L. Hutchins has prepared a large- 
sized edition, for use by the organist, of 
The Church Hymnal [The Parish Choir. 
$5.00], a work edited by him and others 
which has been adopted to a considerable 
extent, and with good reason, in the Epis- 
copal portion of the American Christian 
Church, It is handsomely and even sump- 
tuously issued, and ought to give good sat- 
isfaction. It is much too large and heavy 
to be held, but of course is intended to be 
supported by a rack. The editor believes 
it to be the only organ edition of a hymn- 
book ever published.—The Smallest Eng- 
lish Dictionary in the World [Frederick A. 
Stokes Co.] is a curiosity. Including the 
case which holds it, and in one side of which 
a magnifying glass is inserted, it is no 
larger than many lockets or charms. It is 
printed with surprising clearness, and, al- 
though the definitions are very much con- 
densed, it is not impossible, with the aid 
of the glass, to use the book practically, 
although few are likely to do so. 

The Satchel Guide to Europe [Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. $1.50] has been again revised, 
as it is every year, and will be found as sat- 
isfactory as any guide-book which is neces- 
sarily limited to particular countries and 
routes can be. It is smaller than it used to 
be, but equally well printed, is well sup- 
plied with maps and tables, and we have no 
hesitation in commending it most cordially. 

The Advanced Fourth Music Reader is in- 
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tended for scholars of the grammar school 
and high school grade. It is the work of 
Mr. J. M. McLaughlin, Mr. G. A. Veazie 
and Mr. W. W. Gilchrist. It is handsomely 
issued and is a good example of the better 
books of its class. 

We have received lately a number of 
minor publications to which we gladly 
would give larger mention had we space. 
As it is we are compelled to group them to- 
gether, as follows: Five of a religious char- 
acter are The Christian Sanctified by the 
Lord’s Prayer [Thomas Whittaker. 25 
cents], a devotional commentary; Don’t 
Worry [Ward & Drummond. 20 cents], by 
Rev. J. R. Miller, D. D.; The Shadow of the 
Angel [Prang & Co.], one of Rev. E. W. 
Shurtleft’s excellent and popular sermons 
in verse, which also is well illustrated; 
Anna Malann [Harper & Bros.] by Annie 
T. Slosson and Elijah Parker’s Pew (Cong. 
8S. 8S. & Pub. Society. 15 cents], two short, 
stirring, touching little stories. An Uncon- 
ventional Trio, apparently by Elizabeth A. H. 
Sleeper, describes pleasantly an agreeable 
carriage drive among the Berkshire hills, 
We also have Nos. 48-55 of the Old South 
Leaflets, excellent reproductions of impor- 
tant historical papers, and here are two 
more—John Ruskin and George Eliot—of 
Elbert Hubbard’s tastefully issued and en- 
joyable Little Journeys to the Homes of Good 
Men and Great [G. P. Patnam’s Sons, Each 
5 cents], and Nos. 64-72 of the neat and hand- 
some Riverside Literature Series [Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. Each 15 cents], and two vol- 
umes of English Readings, John Ford’s 
Broken Heart, edited by Clinton Scollard, 
and Macaulay’s and Carlyle’s essays on Sam- 
uel Johnson [Each 40 cents], edited by Will- 
iam Strunk, Jr.; as well as Dr. E. H. Bying- 
ton’s Biographical Sketch of Rev. President 
John Wheeler, D. D., reprinted from the pro- 
ceedings of the N. E. Historic Genealogical 
Society. 


NOTES. 

— Ninety books out of every hundred 
offered to the publishers are rejected. 

—— In France an author’s heirs enjoy their 
rights in his productions for fifty years after 
his death. 

— Jules Verne is seventy-eight years old. 
He has written almost two books a year since 
he was thirty-five. 

— Romance is to be continued under the 
same title but has been sold to the Current 
Literature Company, the publishers of Short 
Stories. 

— The eleventh edition of Benjamin 
Kidd’s Social Evolution is out in paper covers 
at twenty-five cents a copy and contains the 
author’s latest revisions and an entirely new 
preface. 

— Music publishers send “ professional 
copies” of new songs to popular singers to 
be examined and tried very much as book 
publishers send copies of new books to the 
papers for notice. 

— The first set of volumes of American 
press clippings made for a foreign ruler was 
made for the Emperor Frederick, of Germany. 
The second, made through the Count Can- 
tacuzene, the Russian ambassador to this 
country, for the Russian czar, has just been 
shipped tohim. It is in four volumes sumptu- 
ously gotten up and bound. 

—— The latest project of the leaders of the 
women’s rights movement is announced to be 
a new translation of the Bible by a joint com- 
mittee of English and American women with 
the purpose of fixing with precision the status 
of woman as taught in the Scriptures. We 
should think they would be more concerned 
with interpretation than with translation. 
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— The English government has agreed to 
accept the proposed Tennyson Memorial Cross, 
when erected on the Isleof Wight, as a beacon 
and to care for it forever. About $4,000 of 
the necessary $6,000 have been raised and 
Mr. Arthur Warren, the London correspondent 
of the Boston Herald, asks Americans to add 
to the amount of their subscriptions already 
made for the object. 

—— The copyright law has been amended 
so as to prevent it from being used as an 
instrument of unjust persecution. As it was 
every copy of an unauthorized but perbaps 
accidental reproduction of a copyrighted arti- 
cle, for example, every copy of a newspaper, 
rendered the publisher liable for the full 
penalty of the law. Now reasonable limita- 
tions are provided and newspapers cannot be 
made to suffer unjust and vexatious penalties 
inflicted out of spite. 
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OURRENT THOUGHT. 


AT HOME. 


Charlies Dudley Warner, in the March Har- 
per’s, comments on some of the commercial, 
social and international aspects of the exodus 
of American travelers to the countries that 
border on the Mediterranean, a movement 
never more apparent than during the past 
winter. “It means, possibly, new trade re- 
lations for the United States.... We fall 
back, after four hundred years, into the track 
of Columbus, and find again the passage from 
which the energy and capital and kindred 
ties, also, of England have diverted us. The 
movement may be of more importance to the 
Mediterravean than to us, for a great revival 
in the classic cities is not improbable in di- 
rect and frequent communication with a nation 
that will soon, in population, production and 
wealth, stand at the head of the list of civi- 
lized peoples.” 

Rey. Dr. A. H. Bradford, in the Kingdom, 
describes some of the discouraging elements in 
the social outlook in relation to religion: ‘‘ The 
cities are growing very swiftly, and, largely 
as a consequence, there follow the disinte- 
gration of home li‘e, the separation of classes, 
the massing of poverty and vice, enmity be- 
tween the poor and the rich and the almost 
total neglect of organized religion by the mil- 
lions of working people. The outlook is dark. 
Those are not prophets of despair who insist 
on honestly facing the facts. The most useful 
servants of the church of our time are those 
who are making impossible deception in re- 
gard to the influence of the church over the 
people whom it would reach. A social revo- 
lution is sure to come, but there are signs 
that it will be neither violent nor bloody.” 

Rey. Frederick H. Wines, chief of the depart- 
ment of penal statistics of the eleventh census, 
in the Michigan Christian Advocate answers 
the question, Is Crime Increasing in the United 
States? Hts conclusions are: ‘There has 
been no substantial increase of crime during 
the ten years from 1880 to 1890. The prison 
statistics, taken by themselves, without criti- 
cal comments and explanations, do not show 
the true rate of increase or decrease of crime. 
For that judicial statistics are required, which 
the department of justice at Washington 
might profitably undertake to collect and 
publish in an annual report.... A rational, 
intelligent interest in the prison question is 
possible, in which there need not be a trace 
of ‘sentiment,’ in the common and offensive 
sense of that much abused word.” 


ABROAD. 


Dr. John Clifford and Hugh Price Hughes, 
in the New Age, give explanations for the 
defeat or setback received by the Progressives 
in the recent County Council election. The 
activity of Tories, churchmen and brewers, 
and the apathy of the Liberals, are the reasons 
assigned by Dr. Clifford. Mr. Hughes says: 
“The Progressive program of today is as 
much in advance of the ordinary ideas of the 
ordinary citizen of today as the just, humane, 
and progressive English program of Oliver 
Cromwell was in advance of the brutalized 
and superstitious Englishman of the Stuart 
period. . . . The Nonconformist churches. . . 
if they had thought fit to throw themselves 
into the really moral contest . . . there would 
have been a totally different result. ... The 
paralyzing indifference of the million cannot 
be overcome except by the passionate enthu- 
siasm of those who are possessed with a lofty 
ideal of civic righteousness. ...Had the 
toilers of London done their duty to their 
children we should have swept London.” 

Rev. Dr. James Stalker, interviewed by a 
representative of the Christian Commonwealth, 
says that the British Christians are not now 
greatly disturbed by modern views of inspira- 
tion of Scripture. ‘‘The people now know 
perfectly well that it does not matter how 
many Psalmists there may have been, and 
that it matters very little whether or not 
there were two Isaiahs or three Zechariahs.” 
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But he holds that the advanced positions of 
many of the higher critics will either have to 
be abandoned or their conclusions considera- 
bly modified. Concerning Professor Drum- 
mond and his book on the Ascent of Man, he 
says that the book has been read with interest 
and profit, and the man is protected from a 
trial for heresy by his character as a Christian, 
by his record as an evangelist among young 
men and by the recognition of the fact that he 
does not pose as a systematic theologian or 
philosopher. Concerning the theory of evo- 
lution Dr. Stalker says: ‘As to whether I 
have myself worked with this evolutionary 
idea, I d»n’t know that I have specially made 
use of it, but in Biblical theology, which is 
my favorite study, the most interesting fact 
is the gradual growth of revelation from the 
simplest element up through successive stages 
to the final form in which it appears in the 
life of Christ and in the writings of St. 
Paul and St. John. Thus Biblical theology is 
specially in harmony with the general trend of 
thought in our time.” 

The Independent (London) asks, Is Congre- 
gationalism Growing? It concedes that the 
Church of England clergy are more active and 
energetic than they used to be, and the Dis- 
senting minister finds his own work more 
difficult. It admits that the yeoman class, 
which in the country districts hitherto has 
been the reliance of the churches, is rapidly de- 
creasing, but thinks that a change of method 
in planting and administering the country 
churches may surmount this difficulty. 

The Daily Chronicle recently tersely summed 
up England’s situation: ‘‘ A nation which per- 
mits nearly one-third of its own land to goout 
of cultivation, while its eyes, like those of the 
fool, are in the ends of the earth, must suffer 
from poverty and depression.” 





BOSTON MINISTERS’ MEETING. 


A large number gathered last Monday morn- 
ing to listen to a paper by Rev. C. H. Beale, 
D.D., on Our New Conception of the Divine 
and Human Relations. He said there are 
three things we know—God, man and the 
world—and proceeded to set forth the relations 
between nature and man, man and his fellow- 
being, and God and man. The speaker dwelt 
upon the spiritual possibilities of man, the in- 
fluence of man’s mind over nature, and the 
means of communion between man and man, 
and then passed on to develop his idea of the 
divine relations. In some unknown way God 
and man dwell together in a human form, and 
man conditions the divine action and divine 
manifestation. God without and God within 
are one; the answering of each to the other 
through the organism of our personality con- 
stitutes our life and development. Around 
this idea of an indwelling God must all our 
doctrines range themselves. When we re- 
member that we are all rooted in the Infinite, 
we see that our possibilities are limitless. We 
know everything if we could get attt. Edu- 
cation is an opening up of channels through 
which flows the eternal thought. Truth and 
goodness consist in the orderly flow of the 
life current through us. For the body this is 
health, for the soul salvation. 

Let us see how some of our doctrines appear 
in the light of this principle. When man 
sinned he closed up the channels through 
which the divine Spirit operated, and the 
form of life became distorted. But God did 
not desert men. Some truths were made 
known by the Spirit through the prophets, 
and in various ways the buman soul was kept 
alive until at last the Word became flesh, in 
whom the will of God found perfect utterance, 
and the divine circuit was once more com- 
plete through the human channel. Jesus died 
to break down the obstacles which prevented 
the free flowing of the divine life within man. 
The doctrine of regeneration follows naturally 
from this. Dr. Beale pursued this line of 
thought in connection with prayer, eschatol- 
ogy, the communion of saints, life beyond 
death and the second coming of Christ, end- 
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ing with an eloquent plea to put away vague 
and parabolic forms of thought and speech 
and study the laws of character, the results 
of obedience and disobedience. 

The annual election of officers resulted as 
follows: moderator, Rev. C. L. Morgan, D. D.; 
chairman of executive committee, Rev. A. E. 
Cross; secretary and treasurer, Rev. C. L D. 
Younkin. 


BOSTON OONGREGATIONAL OLUB. 

Christian Endeavor interests had the right 
of way last Monday evening, with a view to 
bringing to the front the approaching inter- 
national convention in July, which President 
Boynton, in one of his flights of eloquence, 
characterized as the only elixir of youth which 
the world knows today. There was at the 
platform table a liberal sprinkling of men 
prominent in Christian Endeavor counsels 
and—what has never been seen there before— 
a bright boy hardly in his teens, who, later in 
the evening, spoke bravely of the work of the 
300,000 Junior Endeavorers in this country. 
The report of the outlook committee referred 
to the heroic efforts of the Swedish Congrega- 
tionalists in Boston to build a house of wor- 
ship, and urged help for them. 

The speakers treated the forthcoming con- 
vention from different points of view. Mr. 
S. B. Capen, chairman of the committee of 
arrangements, felt that Boston ought to be 
grateful for the privilege of entertaining the 
convention and announced that the municipal 
authorities were prepared to extend their co- 
operation wherever feasible. Pres. F. E. 
Clark outlined the history of past conven- 
tions from the first, when only five or six 
societies were represented, up to the recent 
great gatherings of twenty, thirty and forty 
thousand delegates. He also set forth the 
attitude of the individual society to the local 
ehurch, emphasizing the closeness of the re- 
lation, and fortified his point with statistics 
gathered from 500 pastors of various denomi- 
nations, whose testimony showed that seven- 
ty-six per cent. of the members of the society 
attended the Sunday evening service of the 
church and over fifty per cent. the midweek 
meeting. 

Mr. A. J. Crockett, as president of the Bos- 
ton Union, represented the enthusiasm of the 
6,000 members of the organization, and Mr. 
William Shaw, treasurer of the society, added 
an appeal for universal co-operation. Dr. 
Smith Baker fittingly closed the evening 
with his usual whole-hearted indorsement of 
the work from his large experience with En- 
deavorers of all ages. 








EDUOATION. 

—— Ex-United States Senator Dawes has 
been lecturing on United States history and 
the principles involved and settled by the 
Civil War, at Dartmouth College. 

—-The students at Pacific University, 
Forest Grove, Ore., have pledged $4,325 
towards the $100,000 endowment required to 
secure the conditional gift of $50,000 from 
Dr. Pearsons. President McClelland is earnest 
in his efforts to secure the required sum, and 
the promise for success seems good, fully one- 
half of the amount having been secured. 


— Norwich Free Academy, Norwich, Ct., 
originated nearly forty years ago, chiefly as a 
result of efforts by the late Professor Gulliver 
of Andover Seminary. It opened with eighty 
scholars and an endowment of $50,000. The 
catalogue of the current year, just issued, en- 
rolls 363 students; 281 of whom are in the 
undergraduate classes. Besides its three dis- 
tinct courses of undergraduate study, it pro- 
vides normal schoo! training for young lady 
graduates, ani offers opportunities for art 
study. This year twenty-one are in the nor- 
mel department and fifty-eight in the art 
school. Excellent facilities for manual train- 
ing have recently been added. The principal, 
Robert P. Keep, Ph. D., has associated with 
himself nearly twenty regular teachers. 
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THE BLIND HYMN WRITER. 


BY ADRIAN. 


In listening to a public address by Fanny 
J. Crosby, the hymn writer, who celebrated 
her seventy-fifth birthday last week, it is 
impossible to realize that she is old and 
blind. Ona recent occasion she spoke with 
such youthful animation and enthusiasm, 
such forceful earnestness, such magnetic 
directness, that the great audience which 
crowded the building was held spellbound. 
At the close of the service she shook hands 
with over 500 people, giving to each some 
greeting as ‘‘God bless you,”’ ‘‘I am glad to 
see you,” ‘‘Thank you for your welcome,’’ 
‘*This does my heart good,’’ and when her 
hand, instead of touching another, felt the 
face of a child she bent over and kissed it. 

She was born in Southeast, Putnam Co., 
N. Y., on March 24, 1820. When six weeks 
old she became blind. Her poetic genius 
and her beautiful spirit found expression 
in the following lines, written when she 
was eight years old: 


O, what a happy soul Iam, 
Although | cannot see; 

Iam resolved that in this world 
Contented I will be. 

How many blessings I enjoy 
That other people don’t; 

To weep and sigh because I’m blind 
I cannot and I won’t. 

At nine years of age she could repeat 
from memory the first four books of the 
O!d Testament and the four gospels. Her 
mind is stored with the Scripture words 
and thoughts, which continually find their 
way into her hymns. She was educated at 
the New York Institution for the Blind and 
later became a teacher there. This position 
she held eleven years, her branches being 
English grammar, rhetoric and history. 

Her first published hymn was written in 
1864, Of the 3,500 hymns which she has 
composed, many are familiar the whole 
world over, such as, I am Thine, O Lord, 
Lord, at Thy Mercy Seat, Saviour, More 
Than Life to Me, Rescue the Perishing, 
Pass Me Not, O Gentle Saviour, Safe in the 
Arms of Jesus. The last, which has been 
translated into eight languages and which 
she considers her best effort, was composed 
on April 30, 1869. Dr. W. H. Doane came 
to her that day, saying he had forty min- 
utes before train time and wished she would 
wiite some words for a new tune he had 
composed. He whistled the air to her. 
She then withdrew to a room by herself 
and in a short time returned with this 
hymn. She does not remember how she 
wrote it and feels it was given her from 
above. She is firmly convinced that her 
talents are God given, that she is but an 
instrument in His hands and that to Him 
belongs all the glory. She is equally cer- 
tain that her blindness is her greatest bless- 
ing, without which her life’s work never 
would have been accomplished. 

She is as happy as a bird singing in a tree 
top, she says, and no one can hear her light- 
hearted laugh and merry words without 
thinking, in connection with the words, 
‘*Safe in the arms of Jesus,” of a child in 
its mother’s arms, smiling in its security. 
Pessimism and despondency flee from her 
presence Jike darkness beforethe sun, That 
her personal relations with Christ are close 
and tender appears not only in her hymns 
but in her conversation. 

She is still composing constantly, and also 
finds time to visit churches in and near 
New York, where she lives, to tell people 
about the writing of her hymns and inci- 
dents connected with them. 
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Temperance. 


— Judge Reed of Philadelphia has just 
decreed tbat all political clubs in that city 
which sell and serve liquor to members or 
guests break the license law of the State, 
which does not contemplate any such un- 
licensed retailing of liquor. 


— The Municipal Reform League of Cin- 
cinnati is finding it impossible to get any 
police justice to try cases of violation of the 
liquor or Sabbath laws. So evident is the col- 
lusion between the judiciary and the criminals 
that the next step seems to be impeachment. 


—— Senator Lodge of Massachusetts must 
be credited with the chief credit for securing 
such action from the recent Congress as will 
enable the United States Department of Labor 
to proceed and investigate the economic as- 
pects of the liquor problem. No special ap- 
propriation accompanies this law, but the 
departmant can proceed to use its regular 
income in doing this most necessary work. 


— The Outlook says it is opposed to statu- 
tory prohibition, not merely because it is 
politically impracticable, but also because it 
is politically wrong. It sees hope in two 
directions: local option, and unter local op- 
tion the Gothenburg system, that is, no private 
profit; and, ultimately, the dispensary sys- 
tem, that is, no private profit and the prohi- 
bition of all sale of liquor to be drunk on the 
premises, 


— During the recent, and in fact still ex- 
isting, reign of martial law in Honolulu the 
saloons have been closed. The excellent ef- 
fects that have been noted have stimulated 
the public to a consideration of the policy of 
prohibiting all saloons after martial law is 
withdrawn. The Central Union Church has 
discussed the subject, and, though refusing to 
work as a church for prohibition, a majority 
of its members favor that policy, and will 
memorialize the coming session of the legis- 
lature. 

— Rev. Dr. James Denney, in a recent 
address on The Philosophy of Puritanism, 
said: ‘* The philosophy of Puritanism is this: 
That there are many persons whose only 
choice lies between Puritanism and perdition. 
They must pull out the right eye, blind them- 
selves to the half of life, they must cut off the 
right hand, sacrifice half the varied interests 
of life, or lose their life in God. You objeet 
that such a theory, by crying down one evil, 
tends to develop rank hypocrisy, and to de- 
stroy balance of character. But the point of 
our Lord’s words is ‘this or no character at 
an.” 


— Rev. Dr. James Stalker is as ardent a 
temperance reformer as there is among the 
Scotch clergy. He has just said to a repre- 
sentative of the Christian Commonwealth : 


I have studied the various proposals before 
the country, but do not care as yet to commit 
myself in opposition to any of them. I hope 
it may be possible to combine them by giving 
electors the option of adopting either the local 
veto or Gothenburg system. Both, I under- 
stand, have gone together in Norway. The 
difficulty of combining them is, of course, the 
question of compensation, but on this the 
mind of the country is made up. There was, 
I believe, no compensation in Norway. 


—— The International Congress of Hygiene 
at its recent session at Buda-Pesth resolved 
that 


Public authorities should be requested to 
combat the abuse of alcohol according to their 
position with all their power. The means for 
this end are the following, viz.: Temperance 
and abstine ce associations; restriction of the 
sale of alcoholic liquors, especially that of 
brandy [presumably spirits generally]; super- 
vision of the manufacture of brandy and as- 
sumption by the State of its monopoly; rais- 
ing of the taxes on spirits and brandy and 
lowering of the taxes on wine and beer; and 
establishing asylums for drunkards and i 
ing habitual drunkards under legal guardian- 
ship. 


— The Protestant Episcopal clergymen 
and laity of New York and Brooklyn do not 
intend to have it understood that Drs. Rains- 


ford and Rylance are representative of the 
church in holding their peculiar views. They 
met last week, passed ringing resolutions op- 
posing the Sunday opening of saloons and 
voted to request Bishop Potter to go to Albany 
and represent them at legislative hearings. 
To Dr. Rainsford’s plea that the poor man 
must have his club—the saloon—to resort to 
on Sunday, if the rich man is to be allowed to 
have his club, Rev. Dr. W. R. Huntington re- 
plies pertinently that ‘there is little proof 
that the rich man’s club has such an elevating 
influence that any Churchman should con- 
sider it a hardship that it should be closed on 
Sunday too.” 


— The Methodist Recorder, the conservative 
organ of British Wesleyans, says, editorially, 
that it does not see why local option should 
not provide for three things—probibition, re- 
striction and company public houses on the 
Gothenburg or Bergen plan. ‘‘ The local op- 
tion which offers no alternative between pro- 
hibition and things as they are will be of no 
service whatever in scores of places where 
licensing reform is most of all needed. Let 
us have the freest opportunity to do whatever 
good may be possible—to get even a quarter 
of a loaf if we cannot get the whole.” Rev. 
H. B. Workman, B.A., in the same journal, 
in au elaborate analysis of official statistics, 
shows that the “company system,” and not 
local option and prohibition in country dis- 
tricts, is to be credited with the marked de- 
crease in the consumption of distilled liquors 
in Norway and Sweden. 


—— One hundred thousand voters petitioned 
for the measure which has just become a law 
in Indiana, and a majority of the legislators 
of both parties voted for it. It provides that: 


Applicants for license must describe the 
exact location of the room to be occupied. 
The room must be upon the grvund or base- 
ment floor, without partitions ; without screens 
or obstructions to the view during prohibited 
days and hours; without music or games, or 
attractions of any kind; must be securely 
locked and no other than the proprietor or 
members of his own family permitted to enter 
upon prohibited days and hours. The room 
must front on the street. Minors must not be 

ermitted to loiter or remain in the room. 

ut one license can be granted to any in- 
dividual, and to no one except an applicant 
who applies solely in his own behalf, and not 
as the agent of any firm or corporation or 
combination of persons. Revocation of license 
for second offense. A majority of the voters 
of any township or city ward filing a remon- 
strance against the granting of a license for a 
saloon makes it illegal for the authorities to 
grant a license, and no other ground of oppo- 
sition—than opposition—is necessary for the 
signers to hold. 





We attempted last week to express our 
conviction that we as a people need a renais- 
sance of respect for law. It is pleasant to 
find others agreeing with us. At a meeting 
of one of the many dininy clubs which Greater 
Boston has, the Mystic Valley Club, last week, 
Chief-Justice Mason of the Superior Court, 
Gen. A. P. Martin, head of the Boston Police 
Commission, and Rev. Dr. I. J. Lansing dis- 
coursed on Allegiance to Law and The En- 
forcement of Law. It is interesting to see 
that the practical administrator, General Mar- 
tin, and the minister, Dr. Lansing, differ much 
in their diagnosis of the condition of society 
and the attitude of what is commonly de- 
scribed as the lawless class. Dr. Lansing 
holds that men are lawless because they have 
no respect for law; General Martin because 
‘they think they can get a living more easily 
by violating it than by keeping it. Some vio- 
late it because they think it smart to do so, 
and others because they enjoy doingso. But 
they all respect it. They never complain 
when they are arrested or when the law is 
enforced.” Dr. Lansing asserts that “if there 
are rumsellers who habitually keep the law, 
they are strangers to any community with 
which I have ever had anything to do;’’ 
General Martin says that most liquor dealers 
try to conform to the law. 
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News from the Churches 


Meetings to Come. 

BoOsTON MINISTERS’ MEETING, Pilgrim Hall, April 1, 
at 10 a.m. Topic, Some Facts Concerning Palestine. 
Rey. Selah Merrill, D. D. 

FOREIGN MISSIONARY PRAYER MEETING in the 
— of the Woman’s Board of Missions every Friday 
a A.M 

UNION BIBLE CLASS, under Key. Nehemiah Boynton, 
D. D., Bromfield Street Church, Boston, Saturdays, 3 
P.M. PRIMARY UNION at? P. M. 


Approaching State Meetings. 


Alabama, Shelby, Saturday, March 29. 
Georgia, Atlanta, Wednesday, April 3. 
Tennessee, Athens, Ala., Wednesday, April 3. 
Texas, Cleburne, Tuesday, April 9. 
Arizona, Tucson, Wednesday, April 10. 
New Mexico, Albuquerque, ftw ay ey 17. 
New Jersey, Baltimore, Md., Tuesday, ane 1 23. 
Oklahoma, Guthrie, Friday, April 26. 


Kansas, Topeka, Thursday, May 2. 


Missouri, St. Joseph, Tuesday, May 7. 
Ohio, Cleveland, Tuesday, May 7. 
Indiana, Marion, Tuesday, May 14. 
Illinois, Jacksonville, Monday, May 20. 
owa, Spencer, Tuesday, May 21. 
Massachusetts, Lynn, Tuesday, May 21. 
New York, Gloversville, Tuesday, May 21. 
South Dakota, Yankton, Tuesday, May 21 


West Pittston, Tuesday, May 28. 
Providence, Tuesday, May 28. 

Michigar, Olivet, Tuesday, June Il. 
Vermont, Bennington, Tuesday, June Il. 
Connecticut Asso., New Haven, Tuesday, June 18. 


Benevolent Societies. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY 
is represented in Massachusetts by the MASSACHU- 
SETTS HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY, No. 9 Congrega- 
tional House, Rey. Joshua Coit, Secretary; Rev. Edwin 
B. Palmer, Treasurer. 

WoMANnN’s HOME MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Room 
No, 32, Congregational House. Office hours 9 te 5. An- 
uua’ membership, 81.00, life membership, $20.00. Con- 
criL. tions solicited. Miss Annie C. Bridgman, Treasurer, 

AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS FOR FOR- 
BIGN MISSIONS, Congregational House, No. 1 Somerset 
8t., Boston. Langdon 8S. Ward, Treasurer; Charles E, 
Swett, Publishing and Purchasing Agent. Office in 
New ‘ork, 121 Bible House; in Chicago, t5l Washing- 
on St. 


Pennsylvania, 
Rhode Island, 


WoMAN'S BOARD OF MISSIONS, Rooms | and 2 Con- 
egational House Miss Ellen Carruth, Treasurer; 
iss Abbie b. Child, Home Secretary. 

THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Bible 
House, New York. Missions in the United States, evan- 
gelistic and educational, at the South and in the West 
among the Indians and Chinese. Boston office, 21 Con- 
qrocesenal House; Chicago office, 151 Washington St.; 

leveland office, Y. M. C. A. Building. Donations may 
be sent to either of the above offices, or to H. W. Hub- 
bard, Treasurer, 108 Bible House, New York City. 

THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH BUILDING SOCcI- 
ETY.—Church and Farscnnge Building. Rev. L. H. 
Cobb, D. D., Secretary; H.O. Pinneo, Treasurer, 59 Bible 
House, New York; Kev. George A. Hood, Congregational 
House, Boston, Field Secretary. 

CONGREGATIONAL EDUCATION Socrgty.—(Carrying 
on the work hitherto done by College and Education 
Society and New West Education Commission.) E. A. 
Studley, Treasurer. Offices, 10 Congregat.onal House, 
Boston, and 151 Washington St., Chicago. 

Cone. SUNDAY SCHOOL & PUBLISHING SOCIETY.— 
Contributions used only for missionary work. Rev. 
George M. Boynton, D. D., Secretary; W. A. Duncan, 
Ph. D., F eid Secretary; E. Lawrence Barnard, Treas- 
urer, Congregational House, Boston. 

MASSACHUSETTS BOARD OF MINISTERIAL AID.— 
Treasurer, Mr. Arthur G. Stanwood, 701 Sears Building, 
Boston. Address applications to Rev. A. H. Quint, 
D. D , Congregational Library, 1 Somerset St., Boston. 

MINISTERIAL RELIE¥.—In order to afford a little 
timely aid to aged and disabled home and foreign mis- 
sionaries and ministers and their families, the commit- 
tee of the National Council asks from each church one 
splendid offering for its permanent invested fund. It 
also invites generous individual giits. For fuller infor- 
mation see Minutes of National Council, 1892, and Year- 
Book, 1893, page 62, Secretary, Rev. N. H. Whittlesey, 
New Haven, Ct.; Treasurer, Rev. 8. B. Forbes, Hart- 
ford, Ct. Form of a bequest: 1 bequeath to the * Trus- 
tees of the National Council of the Congregational 
Churches of the United States’ (a body corporate char- 
tered under the laws of the State of Connecticut) (here 
insert the bequest), to be used for the purpose of Minis- 
terial Relief, as — in the resolution of the Na- 
tional Council of the Congregational Churches of the 
— States at its session held in Chicago in October, 

86. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF PASTORAL SuUP- 
PLY, established by the Massachusetts General Asso- 
ciation, invites correspondence with churches and min- 
isters. Careful attention will be given to yom 
from cburehes without the State. Room 22 A, Congre- 
gational House, Boston. Rev. Charles B. Rice, Sec. 

BosTON SEAMAN’S FRIEND SociEeTy, founded De- 
cember, 1827; chapel, 287 Hanover St.; Rev. Alexander 
McKenzie, D.D , president; George Gould, treasurer; 
chaplain, Capt. 8. 8. Nickerson; furnishes loan libra- 
ries and religious reading to vessels, and distributes 
clothing and other necessaries to shipwrecked and des- 
titute seamen and their families. Chapel open day and 
evening. Branch mission, Vineyard Sound. Contribu- 
tions of second-hand clothing, weekly papers and 
monthly magazines solicited, and may sent to the 
chapel, 287 Hanover Street. Contributions to sustain its 
work are solicited, and remittances may be sent to 
B. 8. Snow, Corresponding Secretary, Room 22, Congre- 
gational House. 


PASSING COMMENT. 


A strong argument for Sunday evening 
C. E. meetings is offered by the facts from a 
New Jersey society. 

It would seem that under the plan adopted 
by a St. Paul church for gathering in and 
sifting out its membership regularly, its per- 
sonnel would continually be changing. It is 
well to remember, however, that its own dead 
wood is often thé stumbling-block of many a 
cburch which might otherwise progress rap- 
idly. 

The items from New Jersey this week con- 
tain suggestions for four organizations in the 
church, two of which will surely have strong 
attractions for boys, one for ministers who 
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wish to profit by interdenominational ex- 
change of views, and one for any who have 
a desire to brighten the homes of the ‘‘shut- 
ins.” 

Our Oregon correspondent is impressed 
with the ready response of people everywhere 
in his State to the gospel as presented by our 
workers. Itis doubtless owing, he thinks, to 
individual consecration of the latter, in an 
unusual degree, to a single end—the presenta- 
tion of Christ and His claims. While this 
should be the condition everywhere, we can- 
not afford to neglect receiving a hint from the 
fact. 

Of special note : 

The aggressiveness of a town church in 
Iowa. 

The value of a wide-awake C. E. Society to 
its church in an Ohio town. 

The excellent results of coming to self-sup- 
port by a Minnesota church. 

Suggestions under a heading below for 
churches which are about to publish Year- 
books. 

The successful manner in which a mission- 
ary interest was stimulated in an Indiana 
church. 

The generosity of the church in Georgetown, 
Mass., in appreciation of its pastor’s zealous 
efforts for municipal reform. 


TWO MODEL MANUALS. 

Almost simultaneously come to our desk 
two exceptionally excellent manuals, valua- 
ble both as embodying the history and exbib- 
iting the present status of two important 
churches, and as examples for clerks and his- 
torians who contemplate the issuing of simi- 
lar publications. 

The first is that of the Maverick Church in 
East Boston, which since its organization, 
May 31, 1836, has occupied an influential 
place in the cordon of Boston churches. This 
manual is a bound volume of 227 pages, and 
comprises a concise yet comprehensive his- 
tory of the church and its officers, Sunday 
school and various related organizations. To 
this are added the rules and by-laws, as well 
as the articles of faith and covenant, while 
the historical list of 1,444 members shows the 
personnel of the church from its start to the 
present day. A verbatim report of the inter- 
esting exercises at the semi-centennial in 
March, 1886, occupies forty pages. Pictures 
of the eleven pastors of the church—among 
whom were such well-known men as Drs. J. 
H. Barrows, J. E. Twitchell and Elijah Horr 
—of the present pastor, Rev. Smith Baker, 
D.D., and of the successive edifices highten 
the value of the book. 

The brief but stirring account of those be- 
longing to the church and congregation who 
served in the War of the Rebellion indicates 
how freely our New England churches gave 
their noblest sons to the defense of their coun- 
try. To this church, also, is accorded the dis- 
tinction of having in its membership Mrs. 
Albert Bowker, to whom, more than to any 
other one woman, is due the existence of the 
Woman’s Board of Missions, which was, ina 
certain sense, the outgrowth of the Maternal 
Association that has always been a power for 
good in Maverick Church. 

The other manual, that of the Trinitarian 
Church in Concord, is in pamphlet form and 
somewhat larger in size, though it has fewer 
pages. This also begins with a history, to 
prepare which the present pastor, Rev. G. A. 
Tewksbury, must have delved deeply into 
historical documents, for it is a singularly 
complete transcript of the life of this church, 
which separated from the old church when it 
became Unitarian in 1826. Mr. Tewksbury, 
however, has not slighted the history of the 
church previous to the schism, but has given 
us an accurate story of the circumstances that 
led to it, which, in their main features, could 
doubtless be paralleled in many other places 
in New England. It is interesting to note 
that the grandfather of Ralph Waldo Emerson 
was pastor of the church in the days before 
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evangelicalism began to shade off into Uni- 
tarianism. Ever since the orthodox party 
formed a separate organization the line of 
demarcation has been strongly drawn, though 
friendly relations have subsisted between the 
two parties. Notwithstanding an environment 
more markedly Unitarian than in most of our 
New England towns, the orthodox plant has 
thriven and put forth its shoots in many direc- 
tions. 

This manual includes also the creed, cove- 
nant and by-laws, and various statistical and 
personal items relating to the church and its 
membership. But the part that deserves most 
praise is the record of the 591 members down 
to the present day, inasmuch as it represents 
a vast deal of work expended in the effort to 
ascertain the whereabouts of all who are liv- 
ing and the place and date of the death of 
former members. The thoroughness with 
which this arduous task has been performed 
is evidenced by the fact that there are very 
few gaps in the column which indicates how 
and when membership was terminated. Few 
compilers of chronological records have the 
patience to trace out these important facts. 

We rejoice in the multiplying numbers of 
manuals of this character. Every church 
owes to itself the duty of preserving and 
transmitting the facts touching its origin, 
growth and usefulness; and every good man- 
ual is a standing monument to the part which 
Congregationalism has played in the civic and 
social life of the country. 


IN AID OF THE SAILORS. 

The Woman’s Seaman’s Friend Society, or- 
ganized last January, auxiliary to the Boston 
Seaman’s Friend Society, held a special meet- 
ing, led by Mrs. F. O. White, the president, 
in the Seaman’s Chapel, 287 Hanover Street, 
March 7, for promoting acquaintance and fel- 
lowship and to obtain a better understanding 
of the work to be undertaken by the new 
society. 

Interesting reports were given by the new 
officers, showing earnest work and encourag- 
ing growth. The aim is to aid the older soci- 
ety in all its work and increase the interest cf 
the churches in sailors. There are 124 annual, 
seven honorary and five life members, and 
$200 in the treasury. 

Mrs. White read an interesting paper, Rev. 
C. H. Beale, D.D., brought hearty greetings, 
and Chaplain Nickerson congratulated the 
society on what it had already accomplished. 
A German sailor recently converted touched 
the hearts of all present by his story. Fine 
solo singing and excellent readings added to 
the enjoyment. Asimple collation was served 
at the close. All present received a fresh im- 
pulse to work and pray for “those who go 
down to the sea in ships.” 


FROM CLEVELAND, O. 

The Congregational Club held its annual 
meeting in Pilgrim Church, March 18. The 
topic was Woman in the Twentieth Century. 
Miss Jane Addams of Hull House, Chicago, 
was the honored guest and spoke upon Woman 
in Social Christian Work. Two Cleveland 
women also gave strong addresses, Mrs. 
Charles Davidson on Woman in the School 
and Home and Miss A. J. Wright on Woman 
in Public and Business Affairs. It was the 
annual meeting, and Secretary R. O. Beswick, 
who kas served the Club for many years, was 
re-elected, Rev. I. W. Metcalf being chosen 
president. In the club are now represented 
twenty-six city churches and thirty country 
churches, and the average attendance the past 
year has been 302, an increase of sixty-two 
percent. Though the club voted two years 
ago not to receive women as members, they 
have been present in large numbers as invited 
guests at every meeting. 

Ohio women voted for the first time at the 
Republican primary elections, March 13. 
Mrs. E. M. Avery was nominated fur the 
school council, receiving a larger vote than 
any other name. She is a teacher of many 
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years’ experience and an active member of 
the Euclid Avenue Church. The primaries 
were held on the p»pular vote plan, and 
2,300 women voted. At the Democratic pri- 
maries a few days later, held on the conven- 
tion plan, only five women voted, but the con- 
vention placed on its school council ticket one 
woman, who had sought but failed to receive 
a nomination from the Republicans. 

The Good Citizenship Committee, composed 
of representatives of the C. E. Societies and 
Epworth Leagues, took an active part in the 
canvass for the Republican nomination for 
mayor. It indorsed a prominent business 
man, who is an active officer in a Presbyterian 
church, and who was in every way well quali- 
fied for the position. But because of a fac- 
tional fight the better class of voters refused 
to support either of the two leading candi- 
dates, and the nomination went to a young 
lawyer. The Democrats renominated the 
present mayor, whose administration has 
been marked by attempts to license social 
evils and by a deliberate and avowed refusal 
to enforce the Sunday closing laws. He re- 
cently vetoed a screen ordinance passed by 
the Republican council, providing that all 
screens should be removed from saloons dur- 
ing the hours when the saloon is required to 
be closed. The Republican candidate is a 
man whose personal habits and character 
have been above reproach, and who was for- 
merly an Oberlin student, but the nomina- 
tions of both the leading parties are admitted 
to have been controlled by shrewd tactics on 
the part of the united saloon keepers. 

Trinity celebrated its first anniversary 
March 21, This is the church which erected a 
temporary house of worship in less than forty- 
eight hours. It now owns a fine lot, and is 
about to break ground for a $25,000 institu- 
tional church building. It has a membership 
of 226, with 225 in the Sunday school. The 
Ladies’ Aid Society bas 109 members and 
has raised $2,400 during the year. Union 
and Park Churches, which lost their pastors 
less than two months ago, have already settled 
upon men well known to the Cleveland pas- 
tors, and whose previous pastorates have been 
so near the city that they have been fre- 
quefitly in attendance at the monthly Min- 
isters’ Meetings. Both churches are in grow- 
ing communities, have commodious and at- 
tractive houses of worship as the result of 
the faithful labors of the previous pastors, 
Rev. Messrs. E. E. Scovill and M. L. Berger, 
D.D., and the new pastors come to fields of 
great promise with a cordial welcome. 

FLEUR-DE LIS. 


FROM MARIETTA, O. 

Marietta, the cradle of Ohio Congregational- 
ism, will witness a reunion of her children 
and grandchildren in 1896, The First Church 
will then celebrate its centennial by entertain- 
ing the State Association. Discourses setting 
forth the history of American Congregational- 
ism are being prepared by men of national 
reputation. 

The “bishop of Washington County,’’ he 
who still rocks the cradle of many a young 
church in addition to caring for his own, is 
Dr. C. E. Dickinson. Largely as the result of 
his patient care and wise paternalism, there 
are twelve Congregational churches and six 
mission Sunday schools in and about Marietta. 
One school, Pinchtown, has had a recent 
awakening, and will soon build, with promise 
of a church organization. Mile Run, a de- 
graded portion of the city, has experienced a 
remarkable revival, and a church of 125 mem- 
bers is the result. It will doubtless be Con- 
gregational, and it is now preparing to build. 

Harmar is doing well under Rev. S. L. 
Smith, in a year and a half the membership 
having increased from 280 to 332, the average 
attendance of the Sundav school being en- 
larged from seventy-three to 220. A room 
seating 400 has been built, and a mandolin 
and guitar club assists in the music. A Boys’ 
Brigade, in junior and senior sections, and a 
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Men’s Sunday Evening Club are doing effi- 
cient service. A beneficial revival is just 
being experienced, with many conversions, 
among them men who will give added strength 
to the church. 

Some new features mark the work in the 
college. President J. W. Simpson’s ideas of 
practical education are more and more incor- 
porated. ‘‘ Manhood, not intellectuality, and 
manhood for service,’ is the supreme aim. 
In all the courses the modern sciences find a 
large place and are conducted in well-equipped 
laboratories. The president’s class in sociol- 
ogy is deservedly popular, aiming as it does 
to dissect modern industrial life. Five lectures 
on the same subject by Rev. W. F. Crafts of 
New York, and two in social science by Dr. 
P. W. Ayers of Cincinnati have just been 
given. A course of lectures by college presi- 
dents on themes vital to students is being 
delivered by Presidents Scoville of Wooster, 
Thompson of Oxford, Long of Antioch and 
Ort of Wittenburg; and a series of sermons 
on alternate Sunday evenings, by prominent 
pastors of surrounding cities, is another new 
departure. The college for women, with its 
100 students, under the same management, is 
also prosperous. 

The discovery of extensive oil and gas de- 
posits about Marietta is adding to the mate- 
rial prosperity of the city and causing rapid 
transformations. N. P. 


INDIVIDUAL AND UNITED EFFORTS IN IOWA. 

The vigor and. courage of the country 
churches in Iowa is remarkable. In Ida 
County a church not yet three years old has 
built and paid for two buildings in two years, 
the original building being destroyed by a 
cyclone. The county is in a section recently 
settled. Several country churches have been 
active in evangelistic efforts, organizing Sun- 
day schools and establishing preaching sta- 
tions. As aresult two churches have recently 
been formed. This may be called the ‘slum 
work’”’ of the country, and it is hardly less 
important than that of the city. Those who 
are in a position to know characterize the 
efforts of denominations to take advantage 
of work done by Congregationalists in Des 
Moines as ‘‘un-Christlike.”’” The facts are 
these. Mrs. M. E. Drake, after laboring ear- 
nestly and successfully for more than a year 
in a quarter of the city known as Easton 
Place, thought the time had come for gather- 
ingachurch. She had a good Sunday school 
and had sustained preaching services regu- 
larly. At the close of a successful series of 
meetings, two denominations which had had 
nothing to do with developing the work came 
forward and claimed the results, which by 
every law of Christian comity belonged to 
those who had toiled for them. 

As a whole the work of the winter among 
the churches of the State has been prosper- 
ous. Some have received more than fifty ad- 
ditions each, and to several as many as a hun- 
dred have been added. A series of home mis- 
sionary rallies has been arranged for the 
State during the month of April. Speakers 
from outside the State will be secured and 
meetings held week day evenings as well as 
on Sunday. In order to close the year with- 
out debt the churches will be called upon to 
give as much before April 30 as they have 
given the whole year. Good returns are ex- 
pected. A series of Sunday school institutes 
is also to be held in the churches of Sioux and 
Council Bluffs Associations. They will con- 
tinue a year at least. Several churches and 
schools will be grouped together, and an in- 
stitute held at the point most convenient for 
all. The sessions will last three days and 
in addition to discussions there will be a 
thorough house to house visitation. Promi- 
nence will also be given to children’s meetings 
and to normal work. FRANKLIN. 


THEOLOGICAL SEMINARIES 
Bangor. 
The fourth Bond lecture was given by Dr. Behrends, 
March 18, on The Problem of Freedom; the fifth 
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dealt with Theism and the sixth with The Source of 
Authority in Religion. The last two lectures wil) 
be given the first week in April on the Linguistic 
Equipment of the Minister. 

Andover. 

Professor Smyth gave an interesting talk to the 
students last Wednesday upon the Person of Christ, 
with especial reference to the Trinity. His talk, 
however, was not a review of Dr. Abbott’s address, 
as was expected,_—In connection with the lectures 
by Professor Hincks upon the life of Christ, Dr. 
Selah Merrill gave an address upon the Sea of 
Galilee. His many years of residence in Palestine 
made his talk of especial interest and value. 


LOCAL CONFERENCES AND ASSOCIATIONS 

ILL.—The Southern Association held its annual 
meeting in Villa Ridge, March 19-21. The opening 
sermon was by Rev. E.E Shoemaker. The topics 
were: How Shall We Reach the Young Men? Need 
and Value of Religious Papers in Our Homes; Can 
There Be a Christian Home without Family Wor 
ship? The Southern Collegiate Institute and Mis- 
sionary Work. A helpful woman’s hour was con- 
ducted and a resolution was passed favoring an 
attempt to place a religious paper in every home in 
Southern Illinois. 


CONGREGATIONAL CLUBS. 

Micu —The Western Michigan Club met in Grand 
Rapids, March 18, and enjoyed a discussion of 
Christian Evolution. A large evening congregation 
listened to an address by Dr. J. A. Craig of Mich- 
igan University on Babylonia 4,000 Years Ago, in the 
light of the most recent investigations. The lec- 
ture was illustrated by stereopticon views and was 
of great interest. 


NEW ENGLAND. 
Massachusetts. 

CHELSEA.—Central. Lenten services preparatory 
to Easter are conducted for three weeks by the pas- 
tor, Rev. C. E. Jefferson. Three series of meetings, 
instructional, social and devotional, aim to reach 
all classes and ages of people. Special subjects are 
treated on Sundays and at the Lenten services every 
afternoon and evening. 

NEWTON CENTER.—Fifst. Last Sunday a special 
contribution amounting to over $600 was given to 
the C. H. M.S, 

GLOUCESTER.—The late Abby B. K. Browne left 
$10,000 to the society of the church, $1,000 to the 
Mass. H. M.S8., $500 each to the Mass. Bible Society, 
the Sunday School Society, and the Woman’s Board 
of Gloucester, and $400 to the Y.M.C. A.of thiscity. 

GEORGETOWN.—First has given a three months’ 
vacation to the pastor, Rev. H. R. McCartney, whose 
health has been seriously impaired by his devotion 
to the work of resisting the liquor traffic and other 
hostile agencies. He will go to Europe in quest of 
health, the church generously providing the funds 
and paying bis family half his usual salary during 
hisabsence. While he is gone bis church will unite 
with the Memorial in Sunday services. Memorial. 
When the last pastor was dismissed the council, 
not wishing to follow the usual custom of recom- 
mending the church to the ministry, lest such a 
course might tend to prevent the much desired 
union which seems immanent between the two 
churches in the town, heartily commended the dis- 
missed pastor, but offered a prayer that God would 
guide the church in the best course. Itis hoped that 
the months of united worship now before the two 
churches will unite them so closely that they will 
not wish to separate. There is great promise fora 
strong church if the union results. 

AMESBURY.—Union. The church has been called 
to mourn with its pastor, Rev. G. M. Christie, and 


his family, the loss of their youngest child. Mr. 
Christie is now supplying the pulpit in a chapel, 
the property of one man, situated in Belleville, 


Newburyport. The work has been carried on in- 
dependent of all churches, but in the parish limits 
of a Congregational church, for seven years. Un- 
denominational and with no organization, the com- 
munion is administered regularly to those who will 
partake. It is impossible to get any influence or 
controlin the chapel, which loses by failure to work 
with the neighboring church. 

LOWELL.—Eliot. There has been quite an inter- 
est among the young people since the Moody meet- 
ings. Five young men united with the church ac 
the recent communion. Last Sunday eleven new 
scholars were reported in the Sunday school and 
eighteen persons joined the C. E. Society. Dr.J.M. 
Greene is the senior pastor in the city ——French. 
Internal dissensions have greatly weakened this 
church for two years, and last week the pastor, Rev. 
J. H. Paradis, was dismissed from the pastorate by 
council. He has greatly endeared himself to his 
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brother ministers in Lowell by the worth of his 
character and the sincerity of his consecration, and 
it was with great reluctance that they consented to 
his departure. It is understood that he has received 
a call toachurch in Quebec.—John Street is greatly 
afflicted in the death of Deacon J. J. Pray, whose 
character was expressed by his name and who had 
been a loyal worker in the church more than fifty 
years. 

ConcorpD.—At a recent meeting appropriate reso- 
lutions were passed in memory of the late Deacon 
James Farrar, whose devotion to this church for so 
many years was one of the most marked traits of a 
singularly blameless life. 

W. Mepway.—The annual reports show a success- 
ful year. About $2,000 have been raised for church 
and missionary work. Forty-six new members have 
been added, thirty-three on confession. All bills of 
last year are paid. Rev. J. F. Crosby is pastor. 

CHARKLTON.—Reyv. J. G. Spencer, the pastor, holds 
preaching services at the Depot Village every Sun- 
day, preceded by a Sunday school. Much interest 
is manifested. 

CHARLTON CiTy.—Rey. Wilson Fritch, pastor of 
the Methouist Episcopal Churcb, has, by reason of 
changed views, united with the Congregational 
church in Southbridge. 

N. BROOKFIELD.—First. There is cause for great 
encouragement here. Two extra meetings are held 
each week as an outgrowth of the special interest— 
a cottage prayer meeting at the parsonage and a 
meeting for young Christians at the meeting house. 
Six persons have recently united with the church. 
The gain in membership last year was five and the 
benevolences amounted to $1,638. 

ASHFIELD.—After over three months of work, 
renovating the interior of the meeting house, the 
rededication services have been held. The sermon 
was preached by Rev. W. H. Asbley, and the dedi- 
catory exercise was conducted by the pastor, Rev. 
G. H. Bailey, the prayer being offered by Rev. A. C. 
Hodges. The expenses of the repairs were borne 
by one of the members, Mrs. Daniel Williams, as a 
memorial to her husband, 

WorRcCESTER.—Greendale. The * Young People’s 
Church” bas already secured $2,750 toward a build- 
ing, nearly all of which was subscribed on the spot, 
and a building committee has been appointed.—— 
Pilgrim, The tenth anniversary was fittingly ob- 
served, March 19, and a speciat praise and conse- 
cration service was held March 20.—WSalem Street. 
Rev. S. A. Harlow’s call is to become settled pastor 
of this church, where be has been supplying. 


Maine. 

POWNAL.—Mrs. Rebecca Shorey of Gorham, a for- 
mer resident and much beloved in this town, be- 
queathed $500 to the church society. 

Yarmouts.—First began the year free of debt, 
the sum of $200 being subscribed in a few minutes 
at a recent meeting. Extra meetings are held in 
the chapel and outlying neighborhoods. ° 

FARMINGTON.—Old South. The resignation of 
Rev. Hugh Elder causes much regret. He began 
his labors nearly seven years ago, and has been pop- 
ular with his own people and the citizens generally. 

WATERVILLE.—G. A. Matthews of the Y. M.C. A. 
has been called by the Maine Missionary Society to 
do gospel work among the churches. He had been 
approbated to preach by the Somerset and Knox 
Association. 

GARLAND.—Rev. P. B. Thayer held his forty- 
eighth annual reception to his people recently and 
received substantial tokens of esteem. This is an 
unusual case of faithful and loving service. 

PORTLAND.—State Street. The McAll Auxiliary 
held its public annual meeting here March 20. 
Rev. Dr. Gulick, recently from Spain, gave an in- 
teresting account of the work in France and of his 
own work in Spain. The death of Mrs. W. 8. 
Dana, March 19, took from this church one of the 
most prominent missionary workers in Maine. She 
was also State treasurer of the W. B. F. M.— Last 
week Sunday was devoted, in connection with the 
Mills meetings, by the pastors and Sunday school 
superintendents to a spiritual harvesting. In sev- 
eral churches an average of forty people expressed 
a@ purpose to lead Christian lives. 


New Hampshire. 

DEERFIELD.—As the result of union evangelistic 
services special interest has been awakened, with a 
good number of hopeful conversions. Thirteen per- 
sons were received to the church at the last com- 
munion and others are expected. The outlook is 
encouraging. 

EXETER.—Rev. Jacob Chapman passed his eighty- 
fifth birthday March 11. He is still vigorous and 
has been spending bis time since withdrawal from 
active work in the compilation of genealogies. 
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Vermont. 

WEsTON.—The edifice has been repaired and im- 
proved at a cost of $700, and it was rededicated 
March 7 free of debt. Churches in the neighbor- 
hood showed their interest and good fellowship by 
making generous contributions toward the expense. 

RoOcHESTER.—One hundred and fifty volumes of 

ew books have lately been added to the Sunday 
school library, over 100 being the generous gift of 
friends in New York. 

E. HaRDWICK.—The recent revival showed many 
remarkable features. Eighty-nine new members 
have been received, nearly twice as many as had 
been added during the four years previous. More 
than balf of those who were recently converted were 
males, and nine of them were over fifty years old. 
The congregations are larger and the majority be- 
long to the Sunday school. 

Rhode Island. 

PROVIDENCE.—Elmwood Temple. The recogni- 
tion service, March 18, was of interest and was well 
attended. Dr.J.G. Vose preached the sermon and 
Rey. Alexander McGregor gave an address. The 
reorganized church enters upon its new venture 
with sanguine expectations.——Academy Avenue. 
Rey. E. O. Bartlett, the pastor, is spending March 
in Texas.—Central. A good congregation nearly 
filling the large, new audience-room listened to the 
opening of Mr. Moore’s series of eight lectures on 
Christianity in History.——The Swedish mission, 
Started and always supported by this church, is 
doing a good work. The Sunday school is grow- 
ing in numbers and has a healthy desire for self- 
support. 

Connecticut. 

New BrITAIN.—South. Dr. and Mrs. J. W. 
Cooper gave a delightful reception to the members 
of the congregation March 20, the seventeenth an- 
niversary of his installation. Dr. E. P. Parker of 
Hartford kindly gave parts of his lecture, Truth in 
Fiction, which has been so pleasantly received this 
season. This, with music and congratulations, 
filled the evening. Mention was made of the gener- 
ous offer of Mr. Philip Corbin to place a $10,000 
organ in the audience-room of the church, which 
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OsweGo.—First. A glad day was March 17, when 
thirteen members were received, all but one on con- 
fession. The pastor, Rev. C, M. Bartholomew, has 
held extra meetings for seven weeks following the 
Week of Prayer. The latter half of the time he 
was ably assisted by Supt. T. P. Gales of the Rescue 
Mission in Binghamton. The church has received 
a thorough spiritual awakening and the increase in 
attendance at all services is marked. 


New Jersey. 

E, ORANGE.—First. A Men’s Club of about fifty 
members has recently been formed. Its effective- 
ness is already manifest in the increasing attend- 
ance at the services, which are made more attract- 
ive by the introduction of special music and a series 
of illustrated sermons by the pastor, Rev. C. H. 
Everest. The club appeals to the community, also, 
by meetings of a social nature. 

Passaic.—During its ten years of existence the 
church has increased more than tenfold, but bas 
experienced many and varied seasons of adversity. 
Now, however, the people are beartily united under 
the lead of Rev. W. I. Sweet, and it is growing as 
never before, about one-third of its membersbip 
having been gained within a year past. It also 
rejoices in a suitable building, the former tempo- 
rary structure having been transformed recently at 
a cost of over $3,000 into a very attractive and com- 
modious house. Itis now well equipped for effective 
work, there being, besides the church and Sunday 
school, seven Uifferent societies, a partial result of 
whose efforts last year was the raising of nearly 
$1,000. The new edifice stands on a hill, removed 
from other churches and yet in a district that is 
rapidly becoming the finest in the city. 

CHESTER.—The revival meetings have just closed, 
partly because the pastor, Rev. A. L. Shear, has 
been obliged to go to Florida for his health. Sixty- 
five persons united with the church, March 10, six- 
teen being heads of families and forty being bap- 
tized. The officers of the church joined with the 
pastor in giving the right hand of fellowship to the 
individuals of this the greatest accession the old 
church has known. The Y. P. S.C. E. now numbers 
over 100 members, and a Boys’ Brigade of about fifty 

bers is soon to be formed. 





will soon be beautified and rearranged to - 
date the increasing number of worshipers. The 
prosperity and harmony of all the church relations 
in the past augur well for the future. 

HARTFORD.—Center. The annual collections for 
Warburton Chapel amounted to $1,734. The report 
of the chapel shows progress in every department. 
The average Sunday school attendance was 211, a 
gain of twenty-five over last year, and the average 
offerings exceeded $4 a Sunday. The various de- 
partments are well maintained. The teachers are 
from the city churches and the seminary.— Asylum 
Hill voted at its meeting last week to become in- 
corporated under the general statutes, but not under 
the act of 1893. A committee was appointed to re- 
port on by-laws, etc., at an adjourned meeting. 

MANSFIELD CENTER.—In consequence of the evan- 
gelistic work of Mr. Bliss during the last three 
months, about sixty will join the church in April. 

ANSONIA.—Considerable interest is taken in the 
proposed union school services. At a meeting of 
the Board of Education last week, it was voted to 
invite all the local clergy to prepare some form ofa 
religious service for opening the public schools each 
day, that will meet with the approval of all denomi- 
nations. 

CHESHIRE.—Evangelist Jordan is meeting with 
success in his revival work here. His plan is to 
visit every family in the town, holding meetings at 
the schoolhouses in the evening. Seven weeks’ 
work has resulted in over sixty conversions. All 
the churches unite in his support. 

WaApPiING.—At the annual meeting last week it 
was voted to continue the pledge system rather than 
the renting of pews. Rev. C. A. Redgrave will not 
remain after June 1. 

The society in Southington has sold to the town a 
tract of land in the rear of the Town Hall for $500. 

MIDDLE STATES. 
New York. 

MILLVILLE.—This church has been without a pas- 
tor fora year and had become much weakened by 
deaths and removals. Recently Rev. H.C. Keeley 
(Presbyterian),evangelist, has been laboring here and 
asa result forty-three persons have been added to 
the membership. He has now been engaged to sup- 
ply the pulpit for one year. 

CLAYTON.—A revival of mach power, led by two 
evangelists, Rev. Messrs. J. Pogson, D. D. (Baptist), 
and Lemuel Jones, bas recently been felt in this 
town. 

LITTLE VALLEY.—Mrs. Rachel Chapman has re- 
cently given to the American Board $350, to the 
A. M. A. $350 and to the C. H. M. 8. $300. 


MONTCLAIR.—The church is observing Lent. A 
week ago there were preaching services every night 
but Saturday by prominent pastors of various de- 
nominations in the neighborhood. Wednesday 
afternoons the pastor, Dr. A. H. Bradford, meets 
an inquirers’ class of young people, which is grow- 
ing in numbers. On Thursday mornings he has his 
Lenten readings, which are largely attended by 
Christians of all churches. There are also Lenten 
question and answer meetings every Friday even- 
ing, and after meetings following the Sunday even- 
ing services. The pulpit of this church has long 
been known for the high intellectual and spiritual 
standard maintained, and it seems that the congre- 
gation is entitled toa similar distinction, as, in ad- 
dition to its numberless good works, it includes 
some seventy college graduates. 

UPPER MONTCLAIR.—The church bas now a Sun- 
shine Club which occupies itself in taking flowers 
to the sick of all sects and classes. Its work has 
been the cause of much grateful feeling. 

PARK R1IDGE.—This church has about completed 
its new parsonage at a cost of $3,000. It stands 
upon a spacious lot. A Sunday school Drum and 
Fife Corps has recently be2n organized, its mem- 
bers being Sunday school boys and the pastor its 
conductor. It is to play for Sunday school enter- 
tainments, picnics, etc. 

CLOSTER.—The pastor, Rev. C. A. 8. Dwight, has 
successfully organized a Pastors’ Club of ministers 
of all denominations in the Palisade Valley. About 
seven lectures have been arranged by the members 
on Reformation themes. Mr. Dwight has also 
formed an Outlook Club of boys in connection with 
the church, though designed to reach boys outside 
also. Entertainment, instruction and religious 
influence are combined in the club. With the 
coming of spring many of the sessions will be held 
in the woods and the fields. 

NEWARK.—First. A census taken recently and 
carried through several weeks developed the fact 
that ninety-seven per cent. of the young people who 
came to the Endeavor meeting Sunday evenings re- 
mained to the church service. 


THE INTERIOR, 
Ohio. 


YounesTown.—Plymouth, State Evangelist A.T. 
Reed has just finished special meetings in this 


church, Rev. D. D. McSkimming, pastor. Thirty- 


two persons began the Christian life, many of them 
heads of families. He is now laboring in the Frank- 
lin Avenue Church, Cleveland. 

Hupson.—The C. E. Society held special gospel 
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services for a week recently, and as a result eight 
persons signed cards. 

PAINESVILLE.—First. The pastor, Rev. P. W. 
Sinks, has concluded a series of five addresses on 
Popular Amusements. Large congregations have 
listened with interest throughout. A request, signed 
by pastors and prominent Christian workers, asks 
for a copy of the address on the Modern Dance 
for publication. The pastor will probably publish 
the series. 

Illinois. 

BELVIDERE.—A thorough house to house work is 
being done by the pastor and committees on the 
South Side of the city. A pleasant reception has 
just been given bim at the home of Rev. M. M. 
Longley. 

MARSEILLES.—Missionary Day was March 17. 
Rev. A. N. Hitchcock ably presented the claims of 
the American Board. The women’s foreign mis- 
sionary society held its annual meeting, and the 
C. E. Society also held a missionary meeting. 

DE LonG.—This town has only about a dozen 
houses, but the church has just bought two lots for 
a meeting house and parsonage. The location is 
about a mile from the town but more nearly in the 
center of thecommunity, The Endeavorers number 
about sixty-five and carry the banner among thirty- 
nine societies for general good work. 


Indiana. 

RIDGEVILLE.—The church has enjoyed a revival 
season, with nightly preaching services by Pres- 
ident Hindley. Quite a number of persons have be- 
gun the Christian life and others are interested. 
Nine new members were recently received. 

BRIGHTWOOD.—Rev. F. A. Slyfield is publishing a 
church paper called the Salute. The March number 
contains the history of the church in E. Chicago, 
with a cut of the building. 

WASHINGTON.—This church, Rev. Rocliffe Mack- 
intosh, pastor, recently made a sacrifice gift to the 
American Board amounting to $91. The church has 
had the services during the last year of Miss Pea- 
body as Bible reader and visitor, and its zeal for mis- 
sions has been greatly quickened. 

TERRE HAUCTE.—Second. Since the ouhing of 
Rev. W. F. Harding, the prospects have been much 
improved. Congregations are more than trebled in 
size and seem permanent. A code of rules has been 
adopted and the organization of the church has 
been perfected. The pastor has conducted revival 
services, and seventeen persons have expressed a 
desire to live for Christ. Mr. Harding, who is from 
the Methodist church in Michigan, was influenced 
largely by Rev. W. G. Puddefoot when a boy in the 
church and Sunday school, and has followed his 
controlling instinct in becoming a Congregational- 
ist. 

SHIPSHEWANA.—A council met March 20 and or- 
ganized a church of twenty-seven members. It is 
due to the faithful labors of Rey. J. R. Preston, and 
the council was gratified with the result and out- 
look. It is a region settled almost wholly by Men- 
nonites, Dunkards and Ammish, and the primitive 
habits of these conservative churches are inherent 
in the life and structure of this society. 


Michigan, 

HUDSONVILLE.—Since the coming of Rev. W. A. 
Briggs last May this discouraged and long vacant 
field has taken on new life, with an increase in the 
membership from twenty-eight to seventy-seven. 
He is opening a new station at a schoolhouse a few 
miles out of town. 

BELDING.—Rev.C.I. Deyo, who recently resigned, 
has accepted a call to Anamosa, Io. He left the 
Christian denomination a few years ago for Congre- 
gationalism. He now withdraws from the Lansing 
Association, with which he is connected, and leaves 
the denomination. What are the affiliations of: the 
church to which he goes is not stated, but they are 
presumably not Congregational. 

LESLIE.—First. Of the twenty-four persons re- 
ceived last week on confession eleven were young 
men and six were young women between the ages 
of sixteen and twenty-five. 


Wisconsin. 

EAv CLAIre.—First. Dr. J. F. Dudley, the second 
oldest resident pastor in Wisconsin, has resigned, to 
take effect at the close of the twenty-sixth year of 
his pastorate. During this time he has been fore- 
most in our denominational interests. His unusual 
insight and good executive ability have served 
largely in the home missionary work. He has seen 
his own city and church grow from small to large 
proportions, and he has been an ardent worker in 
educational and reformatory institutions through- 
out the State. Thus his influence is felt among all 
denominations. He well exemplifies the advantage 
of long pastorates. 
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THE WEST. 
lowa. 

DINSDALE.—A parsonage was completed recently 
at a cost of about $1,000. Special meetings have re- 
sulted in a number of conversions and accessions to 
the church, Rev. A. W. McNeel being assisted by 
Rev. Messrs Brandt and Lavender. 

PRIMGHAR.—Special meetings are in progress 
with marked interest and results. Rev. J.C. Stod- 
dard is pastor, and Rev. D. E. Skinner is assisting. 


LAKEPORT.—Preliminary steps have been taken 
toward the organization of a church, more than 
sixty persons joining in the movement. A council 
met to complete the organization March 21. This 
enterprise is the result of a series of gospel meetings 
conducted by Rev. J. E. McNamara. 

Seventeen churches have been organized in lowa 
durivg the last twelve months and ten have come to 
self-support, a good record for a hard year. The 
home missionary contributions were $19,937. 


Minnesota. 

ST. PAUL.—Pacific has adopted the plan of con- 
ducting a roll-call at every preparatory service, 
with the rule that every member 1s to respond to 
his name and that names of those not responding 
at least once a year shall be brought before the 
church for action. The Pacific Brotherhood has 
also been organized, the aim of which is the spirit- 
ual welfare of men in the neighborhood. All the 
prominent members of the church have joined. 
The Young Men’s Club has finished its gymnasium 
in the rear of the meeting house and is increasing 
its membership. All departments of work are pros- 
pering under Rev. E. A. Steiner.—— Olivet has been 
revived through evangelistic services, bas raised 
$500 toward the payment of its debt and, with as- 
sistance from the C. C. B.S., has its financial obliga- 
tions in good shape. Twenty-seven new members 
have been added since Jan. 1. 

GARVIN.—This church, greatly strengthened by a 
revival, is preparing for a new building and hopes 
to secure a pastor. It is the only church in the 
village. 

STEWART.—The community has been moved bya 
revival under Evangelist C. B. Fellows with a num- 
ber of conversions, some of them men who will add 
great strength to the church. 

THIEF RIVER FALLS.—Mr. H. M. Knutsen is doing 
missionary work over a large district in the Red 
River Valley, preaching at several points to the 
Seandinavians. He reports many conversions. He 
has accepted an invitation to remain another year. 

PLAINVIEW.—During the five years’ pastorate of 
Rev. A.L. P. Loomis fifty-seven persons have united 
with the church, forty on confession. The church 
is prosperous, although there have been many re- 
movals. 

Dawson.—This, the only English-speaking church 
in a Scandinavian community, was revived a year 
ago, Evangelist C. B. Fellows assisting, and received 
a large number of additions. Rev. T. H. Lewis has 
done a good work, visiting surrounding commu- 
nities which are destitute of preaching. Evangel- 
ist Fellows is again holding meetings with much 
interest. 

WINTHROP.—The church, greatly encouraged by 
securing a pastor, is raising a subscription for a 
parsonage and the payment of a small debt. A 
Sunday school has been opened in Gibbon and 
preaching services provided for in Arlington and in 
one or two other points. None of these communi- 
ties have any other English-speaking services. 

PRINCETON.—This church, long aided by the 
H.M.S., and which upon coming to self-support a 
few months ago gave five times as much to home 
missions as it did when aided, is trying through its 
Sunday school to support a Bible reader in foreign 
lands and has just contributed $35 to foreign mis- 
sions. There are noticed a growing interest and in- 
creasing congregations. Efforts to pay off the debt 
on the parsonage will doubtless be successful. 

Ham LAKE.—Owing to long and patient work of 
a Christian layman, an informal church organiza- 
tion of sixteen members bas been formed. A meet- 
ing house costing $500 is in process of erection. 


Nebraska. 

CREIGHTON.—Among the hopeful activities is the 
work of the Junior Endeavor Society. It is happy 
in having for a leader a teacher of the kindergarten 
department of the public schools, and although only 
five months old already has a membership of 
seventy. Since the coming of the present pastor, 
Rev. G. W. James, a troublesome debt of about $400 
on the parsonage has been paid. The congrega- 
tions, especially Sunday evenings, have been con- 
stantly on the inerease and the Sunday school is 
doing excellent work. On home missionary rally 
day the congregation and the various societies of 
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the church combined their offerings to make the 
pastor a life member of the C. H. M. 8. 

ALMA.—A couneil met March 20 to advise in re- 
gard to the resignation of Rev. A. E. Ricker to 
accept a call to Chadron. The whole day was spent 
in reviewing the situation, and while the call was 
deemed of greatest importance the council thought 
it not wise for the pastor to leave at present, but 
advised the church to accept his resignation, to 
take effect Sept. 1, provided the Chadron church 
would await his coming, otherwise the relation to 
remain undisturbed. Mr. Ricker’s work here has 
so endeared him to the congregation and the whole 
town, that all united in a strong protest against 
his leaving in the midst of the present depression. 


North Dakota. 

FARGO.—Scandinavian is doing well and is des- 
tined to have a great influence in the opening of 
Congregational work among the large Scandinavian 
population of the State. Superintendent Simmons 
visited tbat field recently and preached in English, 
after which the pastor added an address in his own 
language. 

MICHIGAN CiTy.—Rev. U.G. Rich bas completed 
a@ year’s service here and in Niagara, with out-sta- 
tions. The church has given bim an urgent call to 
remain another year. There is need of a churchin 
Lakota, and it is expected that the work will be 
taken up in connection with this field. 

CARRINGTON.—Special meetings have progressed 
with good results and conversions occurred every 
night, among them some of the most influential 
men of the town. 

HARVEY.—Revival meetings have been held for 
two weeks. Superintendent Stickney and Rev. 
H. E. Compton assisted Rev. A.G. Young. A deep 
interest was manifested. Several new members 
were added to the church and a number of other 
additions are expected. 

Rev. N. W. Hankemeyer has conducted meetings 
in New Rockford. Several conversions occurred 
and many persons are deeply interested.—Good 
results are reported from special meetings in 
Jamestown during two weeks.—Rev. James Mc- 
Laughlin has been assisting Rev. G. S. Bascom in 
Hankinson in special meetings. The latter church 
has paid quite an amount of its obligation to the 
Building Society. 

The past winter has been one of remarkable inter- 
est in revival work in North Dakota. The beautiful 
winter has made it feasible to continue meetings 
without interruption. The work has been largely 
carried on by pastors assisted by their neighbors, 
or by union meetings conducted under pastors of 
different denominations in the town. In some 
cases, as at Wimbledon, pastors have gone to vacant 
fields and carried on evangelistic meetings without 
other help. 

PACIFIC COAST. 
California. 

In the State there are 196 churches, a gain of 
twelve last year; and a membership of 15,742, a 
gain of 605. The total benevolences were $46,651—a 
decrease. In Sunday school membership a gain of 
1,239 is noted, and from the Sunday schools 432 per- 
sons joined the churches, 

Oregon. 

HILLsIpE.—Revival meetings have been held for 
some time, and twenty conversions have been re- 
ported. 

Washington. 

SPRAGUE.—Under the ministry of Rev. Mark Bas- 
kerville the church is making wholesome progress. 
The membership during his three years’ pastorate 
has doubled. The Y.P.S.C.E.is strong and effi 
cient. 

SPOKANE.— Westminster. Dr. F. B. Cherington’s 
first year’s service has been especially successful. 
The congregations have greatly increased and over 
fifty persons have been added to the membersbip. 
The coming communion will find the membership 
nearly 300. 





WEEKLY REGISTER. 
Calls. 


APPLETON, Harry, Dorr, Mich., accepts call to Middle 
ville and Irving. 

BARNARD, Isaac D., formerly of Waverly, Io., accepts 
call to continue as yastor in ¢ swego, Kan. 
RE E, Downs, Kan., to Carbondale. Ac- 
ce te, and has begun work. 

BUTLER, Wm., Port Sombie, Wn., to Byron and 
Betbany, Cal. oo ig ne 

CRAM, D. W., Moody nstitute, Chicago, Ill., accepts 
call to Staples, Minn. 

DOWDING, Henry W., Watertown, 8S. D, 10 Downer’s 
Grove, Tll_ Accepts. 

EGERLAND, Pres, Sioux Falls, 8.D., to Scotland. 
Acce 

EMERSON, Forrest F.,toremain a year as acting pastor 
of Union Ch., Worcester, Mass. 

EVANS, J. Lewis, Northford, Ct., to First Ch., Derry, 
N. Acce —~? to van April 1. 

GILMORE, Chicago Seminary, accepts call to 
ee rings, 8 8.’D. 

HAR EL L, arry L., Yale Seminary, to Cabot, Vt. 
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HELMS, Reuben E., Tonica, I'1.,to Somonauk. Accepts. 

HOUGHTON, Ross C. (Meth.), Canisteo, N. Y., to First 
Ch., Chelsea, Mass. 

JONES, Jno E, Iowa City, Io., to Welsh Ch., Salem, 
Minn. Accepts. 

KEELEY, Horace C. (Pres.), eo ee Ind., to sup- 

ly a year in Millville, N. ¥. Accepts. 
LAWsc N, Francis, Riverton, Neb., to Guerneville, Cal, 


Accepts 
LEONARD, E. A., Chicago, I'L, to Forrest. Accepts. 
LIBBY, Freeman C , Meredith, N. H., to Bennington 
MARTIN, Jno. L., to Garvin, Minn., in connection with 
his work in Custer. Accepts. 
MILLER, Wilbur C., Decatur, Ill, declines call to Ot- 


tawa. 

MOUSLEY, Wm. H., Bangor Seminary, to Quechee, Vt. 

PANNELL, Cary H. H , formerly of Brooklyn, N. Y., to 
First Ch., Tallman. Accepts, to begin at once. 

PECK, Chas. H, N. Bennington, Vt., to Taftville, Ct. 
Declines. 

RICH, Ulysses G., to remain another year in Michigan 

City and Niagara, N. D. 

ROTHROCK, Edgar S., Garrettsville, O., accepts call to 

Park Ch., Cleveland, and began March 24. 

SHAW, Edwin S., Benzonia, Mich., accepts call to 
Cooperstown, N. D. 

SHEPHERD, Sam., Niles, Mich., to Maquoketa, Io. 
Accepts. 

SILCOX, J. B , Emanuel Ch., Montreal, Que., to Leavitt 
St. Ch., Chicago, Il. 

SMITH, Wm. B. T.. to remain another year in the First 
Ch., Auburn, N. H. Accepts. 

Ordinations and Installations. 

BECHATEL, Philip, 0. Alpena and Viola (German chs.), 
8. D., March 13. Sermon, Rev. M. E. Eversz, D.D.; 
other parts, Rev. Messrs. John Schaerer, W. H. Thrall, 


. F. Huntley. 

MESERVE, Marry C., i. Fourth Ch., Springfield, Mass., 
March 8. Sermon, Pres. C. 8. Murkland; other parts, 
Rev. Messrs. L. H. Cone, J. M. Greene, D.D, S. G. 
Buckingham, D. D., F. L_ Goodspeed, R. W. Brokaw. 

Resignations. 

ARNEY, Jno. W., Pilgrim Ch., Lansing, Micb. 

DU ULEY, Jos. F., Eau Claire, Wis., to take effect at the 
close of his twenty-sixth year in this pastorate. 

EGERTON, Thos. R., Annawan, Lil 

ELDER, Hugh, Farmington, Me. 

FARRAR, Henry, Albany, Me. 

GOODWIN, Henry F., Lombard, Ill. 

HERRINGTON, Erastus C., Newaygo, Mich 

HOUST ON, Warren H., Charles Mix Co.,S D. 

ISAACS, Wm. J., Williston, N. D. 

PIERSON, Isaac, Hamilton, N. Y. 

SCHAERER, Jno , Scotland, 8S. D. 

SHULTZ. Jacob K., Peru, Ill. 

STREET. Geo. E., Second Ch., Exeter, N.H., after a 
pastorate of twenty-four years. 

Dismissions. 

CHANDLER, Fred. D., Charlestown, N. H , March 13. 

FELLOWES, Edward C , Acushnet, Mass., March 13, to 
take effect April I- 

PARADIS, Jos. H., French Ch., Lowell, Miss., March —. 

PARKER, Chas. O., Hill, N. H., March 19. 

Churches Organized. 

SHIPSHEWANA, Ind., March 20. Twenty-seven mem~ 
bers. 


Miscellaneous. 

HARRINGTON, Chas. E., Waltham, Mass , on a recent 
Sunday, was taken ill in his pulpit, and was found to 
have symptoms of pneumonia. 

HIGGINS, Robt. M., Grand Rapids, Mich., was recently 
ealled from his work by the death of bis father in-law 
in Worcester, Mass. 

TEAD, Edward S., received from the male members of 
Prospect Hill Ch., Somerville, Mass.,a purse of money 
sufficient for a fortnight’s Southern trip. Upon his 
return with his wife the church tendered them a re- 
ception, March 20. 


ADDITIONS TO THE CHURCHES. 


Conf. Tot. Conf. Tct. 
CALIFORNIA. MASSACHUSETTS. 
Clinton, First, 12 12 
Escondido, 5 |9 Medford, Mystic, 6 ll 
Fitchburg, 16 22 N. Brookfield 3 6 
Los Angeles, First, 1 il wong . .  g 
. N. Middleboro, 6 6 
——— Fourth, 5 B Southwick aS | 
ntario, 7 1 a > ; 2 
San Diego, First, 9 il Winchester, First, 4 
Santa Rosa, — B MICHIGAN. 
sonoma, — 38 Bancroft, 9 9 
Pinekney, 21 24 
COLORADO. Somerset, 10 12 
Denver, Plymouth, — 19 MINNESOTA 
Second, 16 23 St. Paul, Olivet. — 27 
Julesberg, — 19 Stewartville, 13 13 
Telluride, 3 Wabasha, a 
CONNECTICUT. NEBRASKA. 
ae . ,. Columbus, 3 3 
Kensington, 17 17 Curtia, 15 15 
Plymouth, 14 18 Lineoln,Plymouth, 7 7 
Somersville, 2 5 MeCook, — 4 
Washington, 7 8 NEW YORK 
ILLINOIS. Owego, First, 12 13 
ad 10 12 W. Winfield, 18 21 
ams, ms . 
Chicago, Gross Park, 1 4 ch rec espahaie eds 
Plainfield, ll 14 Granite Falls, 3 4 
Rockefeller, 12 16 Snohomish, 9 50 
Wheaton, — 5 Sprague, — BB 
WISCONSIN. 
ies Janesville, 7 10 
Dinsdale, — 3 River Falls, 5 8 
Owen's Grove, — 4 . 
Reinbeck, 6 6 OTHER CHURCHES. 
Sioux City,Mayflower,5 5 Columbus, O., May- 
W. Burlington, ‘2 ower, 3.3 
Deerfield, N.H, -—- B 
KANSAS. Forman, N.D., — 4 
Highmore, § D., 6 6 
Lawrence, ~— 3 Hillsboro, Ore, 30 30 
Netawaka, — 6 Kennebunk, Me., 3 3 
Paola, 30 30 Newark, N.J., First, 11 25 
Seabrook, — 17 Tampa, Flia., — 6 
Valeda, — 4 Westerley, R.I., ; iam | 
Wakarusa, Independ- Churches with less 
euce, — 8 than three, 21 26 


Total: Conf., 472; Tot., 715. 
Total since Jan.1. Conf., 7,283; Tot., 11,283. 


CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR NOTES. 


At a Western convention the proposition that 
small libraries should be provided for country post 
offices met with much favor. 


When her denominational missionary board was 
unable, because of lack of means, to send out an 
Australian young lady as missionary, the members 
of her society agreed to make an annual contribu- 
tion themselves, and have canvassed until they 
have secured enough to insure her support. 
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In preparation for a consecration meeting on Ac- 
cepting Christ, the lookout committee of an Ohio 
society requested each associate member to be pres- 
ent at the meeting, and asked him to hand to the 
committee before the meeting a written statement 
of the reason why he had not accepted Christ. 
These reasons were then made the subject of an ear- 
nest address by the pastor and of an appeal for an 
immediate decision. 

The Junior Society of the First Church, Chelsea, 
Mass., was the first to win one of the foreign badges 
offered by Mrs. Clark to the first societies that 
should report gifts to missions at least ten dollars 
more than the amount that they raised last year. 
The Chelsea society raised its contributions from 
$10 to $26.80, and, as it sent some of the money to 
Turkey, it chose a Greek badge that came from 
Constantinople. 

At the Boston convention there will be displayed 
a roll of honor similar to that exhibited at Cleve- 
land. On it is to be placed the name of every soci- 
ety reporting at least ten dollars given for missions 
during the past year, through its church to its de- 
nominational board. The roll at Cleveland was 465 
feet long, contained 5,552 names of societies and 
recorded more than $138,000 given. Much better 
reports are expected this year and they will be 
called for about the first of June. 

The Worcester Local Union, at its meeting March 
10, passed a resolution in recognition of the serv- 
ices of Senator Hoar in securing the passage of the 
anti-lottery bill, and also a petition to the license 
commissioners against the granting of licenses at 
Lake Quinsigamond and other places of popular 
resort. For several years that the city has gone for 
license these societies have succeeded in preventing 
license at the lake. In the competition for the ban- 
ner given for largest attendance at the local union 
meeting, it was carried off by the youngest society, 
with 100 per cent. This is formed in the Welcome 
Mission and composed wholly of men, except that 
four young women join as helpers. 

CSE See eae a 

Two new journals have just come to us. 
The American Fabian is edited and published 
in Boston. It proposes to be the medium for 
uniting social reforms, for leading the way to 
a conception of socialism “ broad enough, free 
enough, practical enough to inclade all that 
is of value.’”’ Its work is to be primarily edu- 
cational and only secondarily politicai, for it 
sees no political party that itcan unqualifiedly 
indorse. It believes that ‘‘in the market, at 
the polls, in the club, through the army, in 
the university, nay, on the bench of justice 
and in the house of God, capital claims her 
own. Strikes have failed. Arbitration is 
mocked. Justice grows unjust. ... Our col- 
lege chairs are bound. Our daily press grows 
daily more corrupt. The pulpit utters at best 
an uncertain sound. ... Home life is decay- 
ing. ... Our present system (social) is sin, 
etc.” The remedies suggested are interesting: 
A federal currency with no intrinsic value, 
only relative; nationalization and municipal- 
ization of natural monopolies; eight hours a 
day work; free employment bureaus; severe 
income, inheritance and land taxes; women’s 
suffrage; proportional representation, etc. 
None of these, it will be noted, have any ref- 
erence to the conviction, conversion or regen- 
eration of the individuals who make society. 


The other journal) is the Citizen, which takes 
the place of the former publications of the 
American Society for the Extension of Uni- 
versity Teaching, and is issued in Philadel- 
phia. It indicates a broader conception of its 
work by that worthy society, and the editorials 
and articles in the first issue are admirable 
illustrations of the value which accrues to the 
community when trained observers and stu- 
dents comment on current matters. 

ees ED eee re ace 

Prof. E. W. Hopkins, Columbia, ’78, Ph. D., 
Leipzig, ’81, now professor of Greek and com- 
parative philology at Bryn Mawr, has been 
selected as Professor Whitney’s successor at 
Yale. Prof. E. G. Bourne, now professor of 
history at Adelbert, has been elected pro- 
fessor of history in the Yale academical de- 
partment. 





The students of Williams College are to 
petition the faculty to abolish compulsory 
chapel attendance. 
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IN MEMORIAM. 

The name of Jennie Whitin Lasell will awaken sweet- 
est, tenderest memories in every heart that has ever 
known and loved her, and her death brings to all her 
friends a deep sense of personal loss. 

She was a woman of strongly marked characteristics ; 
modest and unassuming, she yet possessed an over- 
mastering energy that sarmounted every obstacle and 
overcame every difficulty in the accomplishment of any 
undertaking which her clear, sound judgment dictated 
as worthy of her effort. Unselfish to a remarkable de- 
gree, her large-hearted benevolence entered into every 
plan for extending the kingdom of her blessed Master, 
and reached out in love to every child of want whose 
need came under her notice. She bestowed her gifts 
without ostentation, her left hand scarce knowing what 
her right hand did. 

Most loyalin her warm, personal friendsbips of long 
standing, Mrs. Lasell possessed a courtly graciousness 
of manner which ever won the respect and regard of 
all whom she met. Her unwavering faith in the prom- 
ises of God, her conscious sense of His abiding presence 
in her soul, sustained her in all the experiences of her 
long and eventful life; no words were needed to express 
her faith—she lived it, and it shone in her life day by 
day, especially so in a broad charitableness toward 
all around her, rebuking apy severe censure cast upon 
the character or motive of any one, always finding some 
palliating citcumstance to excuse the seeming fault. 
Yet, under this mantle of sweet charity, with which she 
sought to hide every failing, no duplicity, injustice or 
violation of right principle might hope to hide. Up- 
right, truthful and just herself, she desired the same 
traits in those about her, and their opposites met with 
her stern, uncompromising disapproval. The house of 
God was her heart-home, and, until prevented in the 
last few years by physical weakness, her attendance 
upon all the services of the sanctury was most con- 
stant. On her last earthly Sabbath she worshiped with 
Christ’s followers in the Episcopal church at Ormond, 
entering into the service with full enjoyment. 

The summons to come home was sudden—only one 
night of intense suffering was appointed unto her, in 
which the utmost patience and calm endurance were 
displayed. No murmur ¢«scaped her lips; no expression 
of pain beyond what was needful to be made known, 
that, if possible, it might be alleviated. Once in the 
early morning hours she exclaimed to the dear friend 
beside her, ‘Pray for me!” A few sweet messages to 
her absent children and friends, a few words of thanks 
for the loving care bestowed upon her, and at sunrise, 
on Tuesday, March 12, she entered into rest. 


The dear hand-clasp is not broken— 
Just loosened awhile; 
Her sweet and tender words, spoken 
With heavenvy sinile, 
Our longing ears, iu fond greeting, 
Beyond our tears, 
Sha! hear, ere long, at our meeting 
When our morn appears. 
M. M. T. 


FRANKLIN PETER SHUMWAY. 


Mr. Shumway, who died in New York City on March 
14, was born iu Oxford, Mass., Dec. 8, 1824. He was of 
Huguenot stock, his father, Peter Shumwa » having 
the same name (Pierre Chamois) as the founder of the 
family in America. 

He received a common school education, with one 
term each at Townsend and Pepperell Academies. 
When twenty years old he came to Boston and estab- 
lished, in 1850, at 225 Washington Street, ‘* Shumway’s 
Thread Store,”’ which for years was one of the best 
known fancy goods and trimming stores in this city. 

Early in the sixties he became interested in factories 
at Leominster, Mass., and, his partner suddenly dying, 
he moved in 1867 from Auburudale to that town, where, 
during the next ten years, he lost all his property in an 
agricultural tool business, 

In 1877 he moved back to Boston, thence to Phila- 
delphia for two years, and moving in May, 1880, to Yew 
York city, where he carried on the manufacturing 
jewelry business until his death. 

He married, Uct. 30, 1348, Lucey Howard Howe, who 
bore him six children, two of whom died in infancy. 
The family circle was then unbroken for thirty-six 
years, his wife and the other four children, Emma 

Mrs Merritt), Mary (Mrs. Leighton), Carrie (Mrs. 

ewall), and Franklin Peter, Jr., surviving bim. 

He was, from early childhood, an invariable atter dant 
at, and a liberal supporter of, the church, but not until 
he was about forty-five years old did he acknowledge 
Christ as his personal Saviour, This step revolutionized 
his entire life,and from that moment he lived for his 
Master, He speedily became a teacher, and presently 
superinte:.dent of the Congregational Sunday School at 
Leominster, largely aided in estavlishing and eventu- 
ally becuming president of the Y. M. C. A. of that town, 
besides giving several years’ service to a mission school 
at Pratt’s Junction, and also being a member of the 
Worcester County Y. M. C. A. committee. 

On moving to New York he joined, with Mrs Shum- 
way. the Broadway Tabernacie Church, and the late 
Dr. William M. Taylor soon enlisted both of them in 
the Bethany Mission. This led to an acquaintance with 
Jerry McAuley, and awakened an interest in a mid- 
night mission for fallen women, and many a midnight 
hour witnessed him pieading with some wronged woman 
to enter upon a new and an eternal life. 

In his personal Christian life and public services he 
was greatly aided and encouraged by his devoted wife, 
who fully entered into ail of his endeavors. He was a 
Congregationalist, as was his father, and weekly read 
The Congr: gationalist with great pleasure and profit, as 
had bis father the Recorder in former days. 

He was a loving husband, a hospitable entertainer, a 
liberal giver, even when his means were small, and 
eat rejoiced in his children and grandchildren. 

ome two and a half years ago he had a severe sickness 
which greatly weakened his strong consti‘ution, and it 
was only by using extreme care that he was enabled to 
continue in business. For about a week before he died 
he was confined to his house by a heavy cough and a 
slight attack of pneumonia, and on Thursday, March 
14, with the bright sunvhine pouring into his room, at 
ten minutes ony one o’clock, he simply closed his eyes 
and without the slightest struggle entered into rest. 

He was buried from the beautiful’ Memorial (hapel 
at Newton Cemetery on March 16, amid innumerable 
growing plants, the beautiful flowers, the sweet sinvin 
and tender istry 0} is longti friend, Rev. F. A. 
Warfield, forming a fitting close to bis seventy years 
of honorable living. A. B.C. 
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Pure Blood. 


It Is Absolutely Necessary to 


How and Why Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
Cures Disease. 


It Makes Pure, Rich, Red Blood and Destroys Dis- 
ease Germs. 


The fact of the great sales of Hvod’s Sarsa- ’ 


parilla bas a meaning which is of interest and 
importance to every one. It means that 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla is the greatest blood puri- 
fier, the 
Best Spring Medicine 

and the most successful curative agent in the 
world today. It means that the people have 
found Hood’s Sarsaparilla to be an honest 
medicine. It means that if you are suffering 
from any blood disease, scrofulous eruptions, 
salt rheum, dyspepsia, rheumatism, neuralgia 
or the effects of serious illness, Hood’s Sarsa- 
parilla is the medicine that will promptly and 
permanently cure you. 





The statements in the testimonial below are 
familiar facts to the immediate friends of Mr. 
Geo. A. Zirkle, school teacher, of Mt. Horeb, 
Tenn.,very well known throughout the county, 
where he was born and has always lived. It 
illustrates the wonderful power of Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla over all diseases of the blood. 
Read it: 

‘I believe in Hood’s Sarsaparilla. I will 
tell you why. I have suffered from inherited 
scrofula from childhood. When 37 years of age 
my eyes became 

Strangely Affected. 
I could not read after sunset, and when I 
would close my eyes I could not open them; 
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steadily grown less apparent. I weigh more 
than I ever did in my life and am in the best 
of health, considering my constitution. Doyou 
wonder that I believe in Hood’s Sarsaparilla? 
I can do no less than recommend it every- 
where.” Gro. A. ZirKLE, Mt. Horeb, Tenn. 


Read what Rev. Mr. Schnell, a respected 
pastor of Apalachin, N. Y., has to say about 
its success in his case: 

“ Apalachin, N. Y., Aug. 8, 1894. 
“*C. I. Hood & Co., Lowell, Mass. : 

‘*My Dear Sirs: In view of the beneficial 
effects I have had from the use of Hood’s Sar- 
saparilla I wish to give the following testi- 
monial as to its value. I have several times 
in my life been badly 


Poisoned with Creeping Ivy, 
once when a boy and once when in mature 
life, so badly that I had to have medical treat- 
ment. As the old school of medicine simply 
tried to remove the symptoms, instead of try- 
ing to remove the source of them, much of the 
poison was left in my system to appear in an 
itching humor on my body with every violent 
exertion in warm weather. At all times there 
were more or leas indications of poison in my 
blood, up to a year ago last winter, when 
Large Sores Broke Out 
on my body. I then purchased of our drug- 
gist, L. N. Hopkins, a bottle of Hood’s Sar- 
saparilla, and after using that and a half of 
another bottle the sores and humor disap- 
peared. I attended the Christian Endeavor 
Convention in Montreal and also visited the 
World’s Fair in the hottest weather last 
summer. Was on the go all the time, but 
Had No Recurrence 
of the burning and itching sensation which 
had marred every previous sumwmer’s outing. 
I, therefore, have cccasion to be enthusiastic im 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Take now a comprehensive, common-sense 
view of the purification of the blood and its 
great importance to health. Every one knows 
that the germ theory of disease is a truth 
which science has fully demonstrated. It is 
equally well known that these germs are 
lodged and developed in the blood. Now the 
blood is in the highest sense the “ vital fluid.” 
It is the current of life. It carries nourish- 
ment to every organ and tissue and furnishes 
support to every function of the body. What 
could be more natural, more unavoidable than 
that diseased, impure or vitiated blood should 
scatter disease throughout the system and 
break down the vital forces? What could be 
more reasonable than the doctrine that puri- 
fying and vitalizing the blood and destroying 
the germs of disease by the use of the great 
blocd purifier, Hood’s Sarsaparilla, will actu- 
ally and permanently cure every form of dis- 
ease which has had its origin in the blood? 
These diseases are too many to enumerate, 
and probably they are more than even medical 
men have ever thought. But it is well estab- 


True 


lished that scrofula, rheumatism, neuralgia, 
weak nerves, dyspepsia, catarrh and every 
form of scrofulous and salt rheum eruption 
are caused by impure blood. 

Hood’s Sarsaparilla makes pure blood; con- 
sequently it cures disease. It is the only 
blood purifier, and the ideal and standard 
spring medicine, and its importance to the 
health of this community, by reason of its 
general use and because of its power to purify 
the blood and destroy the germs of disease, it 
is simply impossible to estimate. 





but on whichever side I lay, on that side I 
could open myeye. This condition continued 
about two years, and was succeeded by an in- 
tolerable itching all over my body and limbs. 
I had to have my little boys take shoe brushes 
and scratch me. It was dreadful. It continued 
for a month and was followed immediately by 
a tumor on the right side of my neck as large 
as a small egg. I took physician’s prescrir- 
tions till I lost hope. In the meantime the 


Is the Only 


tumor changed its place to the immediate 
front of my neck, suppurated and was followed 
by others, till six had formed and broken. 

‘* Finally, three years ago, another large 
tumor seated itself on the point of my collar 
bone, and in six months another half way 
back on the bone. Both of them soon began 
to discharge and continued to do so till about 
seven months ago. I tried everything, includ- 
ing prescriptions. I was often so weak that I 





my praises of Hood’s Sarsaparilla.”” Samus. 
S. ScHNELL, pastor of Free Baptist Church. 


Preacher and Teacher 
Says Hood’s Sarsaparilla has no Equal 
as a Blood Purifier. 

Rev. C. C. Vaughn is a well-known minister 
at Russelville, Ky , where he has been princi- 
pal of the city schools for twenty years, as 
well as serving as pastor of the church for 
fifteen years. In military circles he is also 
popularly known asa Grand Army man on the 
staff of Gen. Palmer. He has also held the 
office of National Grand Chief of the R. W. 
National Grand Cuuncil, Independent Order 
Good Samaritans and Daughters of Samaria 
of North America, with credit to himself an 
benefit to the order. Regarding Hocd’s Sar- 
saparilla he writes: 

** Whenever I am asked why I look so stout 
I tell my inquirers it is from taking Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla. I believe it has no equal as a 
blood purifier for that tired feeling, ioss of 
appetite and indigestion. Myself and wife 
have used six bottles of the medicine. We 
bave also recommended it to several of our 


lood Purifier 


could scarcely walk and my mind was so 
confused that I could scarcely attend to my 
business (school teaching). I was utterly dis- 
couraged. And now my story draws to a 
close. I began the use of Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
a little Jess than a year ago, and took five 
bottles. When I began I had no faith in it. 
In less than three months 
Both the Sores 

on my shoulder were healed, I was cured of a 
troublesome catarrh, and scrofulous habit has 


friends, who have also taken it with good re- 
sults.” C.C. VauGaun, Rusgelville, Ky. 


Scrofula Eradicated. 

“T am a great sufferer with blood trouble. 
I have taken several bottles of Hood’s Sarsa- 
parilla and find it the best medicine I ever 
saw for scrofula humors and blood poison. It 
strengthens the system aud drives away that 
tired feeling. No one knows the good Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla will do until it has been faithfully 
tried.’”?” Laura M. LawTon, Spragueville, N. Y. 





HOOD’S SARSAPARILLA 
IS THE ONLY 
TRUE BLOOD PURIFIER 


Prominently in the public eye today. This is 
the secret of its wonderful success. It cures 
where all other preparations fail. 





HOOD’S SARSAPARILLA 
IS THE ONLY 
TRUE BLOOD PURIFIER 


Prominently in the public eye today. It 
creates an appetite and makes the weak 
strong. It is the best apring medicine. 





HOOD’S SARSAPARILLA 
IS THE ONLY 
TRUE BLOOD PURIFIER 


Prominently in the public eyetoday. It feeds 
the nerves, tissues and organs on pure blood, 
and this gives perfect health. 
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THE BUSINESS OUTLOOK. 


The latest returns of the New York city 
banks disclose surplus cash holdings above 
the twenty-five per cent. of deposits required 
by law of $14,146,500. In other words, these 
banks, with $509,047,200 deposits, hold $141,- 
408,300 cash, or almost twenty-eight per cent. 
of deposits, which are quick liabilities. Dur- 
ing the week ending March 23 these banks 
lost $5,814,600 cash, and similarly large losses 
had been reported for each of the two or 
three preceding weeks. Just where this cash 
is going to is not altogether clear. The usual 
channels of information do not indicate that 
it is going abroad throughout the country for 
use in an expanding business. In fact, the 
current seems to be in the opposite direction. 
So far as can be seen the national treasury is 
receiving much of this money that the New 
York banks are losing, and yet as no pay- 
ments on account of domestic bond sales are 
being made, and as the ordinary receipts of 
government barely, if quite, equal expendi- 
tures, it is not easy to see why there should 
be any current of cash from the New York 
banks to the national treasury. 

One year ago the New York banks, with de- 
posit liabilities of $544,465,400, held $215,194,- 
000 cash, or almost forty per cent. of their lia- 
bilities. The excess reserve was at that time 
$79,077,650. There is a marked contrast be- 
tween the condition of the banks then and 
now. It is in sight now, too, that we shall 
have a revival of speculation, 1f not a revival 
of legitimate trade, and any such revival must 
mean, with so small a cash reservein the New 
York banks, a very much higher money mar- 
ket. That is one contingency for the business 
man toconsider. Rates for loans are already 
somewhat advanced over those of a month 
ago and further strength must be anticipated. 
At the moment it would appear that only gov- 
ernment can keep money rates down. Witb 
its enormous idle balances the Treasury De- 
partment is in a position to transfer large 
blocks of money to the banks if at any time 
anything like a squeeze is threatened. But a 
return to those old relations of the Treasury 
Department to the New York money market 
and to what are primarily Wall Street neces- 
sities is not relished by any thoughtful man. 

Speculation is reviving. Speculation in 
stocks, in wheat, in cotton and in general 
trade. Perhaps that is a good sign. It meaus 
returning and increasing confidence. Let us 
hope that it reflects deliberate judgment of 
the future course of values, and not a mo- 
mentary revival of the old gambling instinct 
due to the manipulation of prices by the few 
leaders who play with the loaded dice. In 
commodities there is surely more strength, 
and strength which proceeds from causes 
wholly legitimate in their pature. Naturally 
speculation will overdo the thing, as surely it 
seems bound to in the case of many stocks of 
doubtful value. 

Certainly one good sign of the tiwes is that 
the use of telephones is multiplying so rap- 
idly. The statement of the American Bell 
Telephone Company shows that for the month 
ending March 20 there was a net increase in 
the number of telephones in use of 7,041. In 
the corresponding month one year ago the net 
increase was only 552. ; 
March 20 the net increase was 12,391 instru- 
ments, whereas in the corresponding period 
a year earlier there was a net decrease of 
2,963. Here is one of the “straws” which 
show how the wind blows. 

During the past week the price of print 
cloths has advanced one-sixteenth of a cent, 
with a very active market. Sales of 349,000 
pieces are larger than have been reported for 
any week for months. Deliveries were not 
quite equal to pr-duction, which is now very 
large, but the market acts as if buyers looked 
for better prices in the near future. 





Enjoyment may be cultivated and is, after 
all, largely a condition of habit. No. process 


of culture is so admirable as that which | 


For three months to | 





The Congregationalist 


fosters the habitual mood of sunny enjoy- 
ment.— Lilian Whiting. 





LEGISLATION PERTAINING TO 
OHUROHES. 


There has just been passed by the Massa- 
chusetts Legislature an act to authorize an 
increase in the number of members of standing 
committees of churches. It reads as follows: 


Section 1. Section three of chapter four hun- 
dred and four of the acts of the year eighteen 
hundred and eighty-seven is hereby amended 
by striking out in the fifth line the word 
seven,” and inserting in place thereof the 
word: twenty-four—so as to read as follows :— 
Section 3. The resident members of such 
church of twenty-one years of age and up- 
wards may assemble at their plaee of worship 
and by ballot elect a moderator, clerk, treas- 
urer, a standing committee of not less than 
three nor more than twenty-four members 
and such other officers as they may deem nec- 
essary. Theclerk shall be sworn. 





AN INTERESTING Fact.—Deep down in the heart 
of every person of taste there is a love of leather 
covered furniture and a yearning to own it in larger 
measure a8 modern competition reduces it in price. 
This year the drop in the price of leather covered 
furniture is unprecedented. The prices quoted at 
the Paine warerooms on Canal Street are especially 
sensational. It is impossible to realize that leather 





furniture is so low in price until one sees the great 
crowd of buyers which have been at these ware- 
rooms al] this month. 
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Not a Patent Medicine. 

I lervous , Prostration. 

Mental 
Nervous ),, .eosia. 
rental ,...,,. 

ilure. 


Freligh’s 
I on i Cc (A Phosphorized 
Cerebro-Spinant) 
will cure when everytbing else has 
failed. Prescribed and endorsed now, 
and for ten years past, by over 40,000 
Physicians. Sample by mail 25c., ten 
days’ trial. Regular bottle $1 by mail 
Small bottle, but roo doses 11: each. 


Concentrated, Prompt, Powerful 


Formula, descriptive pamphlet ~ *\ 
directions, testimonials, etc., tr ; 
address. 

I. O. Woodruff & Co., 
Manufacturing Chemists, 
106-1038 Fulion St.. New York City 


Formula on Fivery Bottle. 


Depression , 














service. 


LEATHERED LUXURY. 


A single glance at this Easy Chair ought to put a 
voice in every one of your tired bones. 
isn’t crystallized and dropped about here and there in 
single nuggets; it is all “held in solution,’’ as the 
chemists say. 

The chair is overstuffed; that is, completely encased 
in leather, with no sign of wood above the feet. ‘Ihe 
upholstery is good for a dozen years of the hardest 
We use long-fiber No. 1 curled hair, not the 


The comf rt 


short ends of hair which quickly ‘‘bunch up’’ and ruin the whole appearance of 


the chair. 


The covering is a heavy Tan Leather, thick but pliable. 
These are in reality smalJl spikes, with the 


Gail Hamilton calls ‘‘ palpable nails.’’ 


It is fastened by what 


heads covered in leather, and they are very ornamental. 
In these ‘‘Great Comfort’’ chairs we increase the depth of the seat and the 


width of the arms. 
if you were lying upon a sofa. 


The result is that they rest the whole body almost as much as 
This is a feature of our own. 


PAINE FURNITURE CO., 


48 CANAL STREET, BOSTON 





Are You Saving 
Money P 


If you are, well and 
good. But, it is equally 
important to make your 
savings earn thetr ut- 
most. Our book will 
give you some hints. 
Sent free. 


The Provident 
Trust Co.$..2n.s-° 


P ease we: tion the Congregationalist. 


8% NET. FIRST GOLD MORTGAGES 


on Improved Red River Valley Farms, Loanr to 
actual settlers oniy. 12 years experience in vust: ess. 
Send for formal applications, list of references a1d map 
showing location of lands. 


WILLIAM T. SOUDER, Financial Agent, 
803 Century Buildi Mi polis, Minr. 











HOME INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK. 
OFFICE, NO. 119 BROADWAY. 


Eighty-third Semi-Annual Statement, Jan., 185. 
SUMMARY OF ASSETS. 

RSD 10 BARNS cis cccescccvccvesvccsecevecteveace 

PERS TROOWIR isis oan aedc ecddeas cx iccdon sade 

United States Stocks (market value) 

















Bank, Trust Co., and Railroad Stocks and 
Bonds (market value) pads ebecccsoocsccncdcoce 3,618,607.50 
Soave and City Bonds (market vaiue)......... 813,914.94 
Bonds and Mortgages. being first lien on Real 
MOGBOD 05.0 ccd csccdbndsesscscndeesccresgesccoced 519,894. 4 
Loans on Stocks, payable on demand........ 125, 10v.00 
Premiums uncoilected and in hands of 
DR cnn déciscctnecspacusevks Figpssebinesoeens 504,853.18 
Interest due and accrued on Ist January, 1895 _ 46, 524.22 
$9, 159,836.54 
LIABILITIES. 
TE a ee ae ee ee 83,000,000.00 
Reserve Premium Fund... .........++++ -- 4,369,289.00 
Reserve for Unpaid Losses and Claims....... _ 720,119.76 
Net Surpius -» 1,070,427.78 
p9, 159,836 54 


LD, FS a pug 
RD mt Vice- Presidents. 


D. A. HEA 
J. H. nese 
E. G. SNO 
+L. Bighiow, Secretaries. 


“B. GREEN 
H. J. FERRIS, A. M. BURTIS, Ass’t Secretaries. 
NEw YORK, January 8, 1895. 
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8% SURE 8% 


+ by 2. first mortgiu on city or farm age i 
Wite as, TACOMA IN ENT €O., TACOMA, WAS 


ANNUITY BONDS Sort.2. Seeunpry 


TE. Banishing care, they prolong li hey 
asso the income of elderl we and on joint _— 
are poyuble te the survivor. r best terms address ey 
ing date of birth) B. G@. CARPENTER, 256 Broadway, N. Y. 
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WOMAN’S BOARD PRAYER MEETING. 
CONGREGATIONAL HOUSE, BOSTON, MARCH 22. 


Mrs. Isabel Burnham presiding read Phil. 2 
and spoke of Christians as likeminded with 
Christ. Dr. Blodgett of Peking, forty years 
a missionary in North China, spoke of the 
beautiful commingling of work and prayer in 
mission fields and everywhere in the Master’s 
vineyard, and especially of the good work 
done by the missionary women in Peking. 
Mrs. Bridgman, after an unusual experience 
in reaching her station, opened the school 
which bears her name and which has been for 
mavy years a power in developing the girls of 
that region. 

Miss Lamson reported the ladies in the 
Marathi Mission whose names were upon the 
calendar for the week. Mrs. M. E. Bisse'l is 
in Valifornia enjoying a much needed rest. 
Her two daughters, Emily and Julia, have 
recently returned to China. Miss Stockbridge 
avd her pupils may be recognized in the Jan- 
uary number of Life and Light. Miss Nugent 
has been temporarily in charge of the Ahmed- 
nagar school. His Excellency, Lord Harris, 
the recent governor of Bombay, has been help- 
ful to the mission and highly appreciative of 
its work. The result of the government in- 
spector’s examination of the Ahmednagar 
school coming to his notice, he asked to be 
presented to Miss Nugent, and, in the pres- 
ence of hundreds of people, expressed his 
commendation. 

Madame Sorabji Cavalier, an educated, cul- 
tivated Christian Hindu lady, who is already 
known in this country, was felicitously intro- 
duced by Mrs. Joseph Cook, who spoke of her 
Parsee ancestry, of her father who was prom- 
inent in philanthropic and Christian work, 
and of her mother, the founder of the Victoria 
High School in Poona, who, when commiser- 
ated because she had seven daughters, said she 
expected to be as proud of them as if they 
were boys, a prediction which their career 
has verified. This daughter came to the Par- 
liamevt of Religions, bringing the needs of 
her countrywomen as she knew them and 
could portray them. Madame Cavalier was 
immediately at home among the friends of 
her friends, the Pundita Ramabai, Mrs. Kar- 
markar, and missionaries bearing the pames 
of Bissell, Hume, Fairbank, Harding, Winsor 
and others, names which she spoke as famil- 
iarly as they are wont to be heard in the 
rooms of the Board. She spoke enthusiasti- 
cally of their work and of them as consecrated 
women, of the sympathy which they need in 
a strange land, and assured us that there are 
“ other women in India such as Pundita Ram- 
abai and Mrs. Karmarkar,”’ urging that a hand 
be raised to stay the influence of such mis- 
representations as have recently been given 
n this country by Vivekananda, and that in- 
creasing effort be made to reclaim India’s 
women. 


Say 
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Bias 
Velveteen 
MS Skirt Binding. 


Th n LOOK forthe letters ‘ S.H.& M.” on the 
eee, and take no other, no matter what the clerk may 
you. 
For sale by all dry goods dealers. 
A set of the’ S. H. & M."’ miniature 
wg the latest Parisian costumes, with Booklet on ** How 
.0 Bind the Dress Skirt," mailed for 10c. in stamps. 
Address 
The S. H. & M. Co., P. O. Box 609, N. Y. 


**S.H.& M.”’ Dress Stays are the Best. 


ves show- 








The Congregationalist 


Her choice English and charming personal- 
ity were enhanced by the lovely Christian 
spirit which appeared in al! that she said, 
and as she commented upon the power of the 
Christian life she quoted her father’s judg- 
ment of an English missionary whom he had 
watched for five years, “I found no flaw in 
that life.’’ 





For bronchial and asthmatic complaints, Brown’s 
Bronchial Troches” have remarkable curative prop- 
erties. 


HAVE you ever noticed how your system seems 
to crave special assistance in the spring? Just the 
help required 1s given by Hood’s Sarsaparilla: 
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S UNS) 


SPOyE Perish 





For durability and for 
cheapness iis prepa - 
ration 15 truly unrivalled. 








THE RISING SUN 
STOVE POLISH in 
cakes for general 
blacking of a stove. 


THE SUN PASTE 
POLISH for a quick 
after-dinner shine, 
applied and _ pol- 
ished with a cloth. 


Morse Bros., Props., Canton, Mass., U.S. A. 





Fresh Canton an 
Japanese Mattings 


of an EXTRA QUALITY, just received. 
Just the thing for Spring and Summer Furnishing. 





Also by the STEAMERS CEPHALONIA, KANSAS and ROMAN, 
some TWENTY BALES of 


Oriental Carpets, Rugs and Mats 


which we put into Stock and Offer for Sale 
7 at LOWER PRICES than ever before. 


JOEL GOLDTHWAIT & CO., 


163 to 169 Washington Street (near Cornhill), Boston. 





THE AURAPHONE 


is a recent scientific invention which will restore the 
hearing of any one not born deaf. yhen in the ear it 
is invisible, and does not cause the slightest discom- 
fort. It is to the ear what glasses are to the eye, an 
ear spectacle. Inclose stamp for particulars. Can be 
tested free of charge at 
THE AURAPHONE CO.’S OFFICES: 
716 Metropolitan B’d’g, Madison Square, New York, 
or 607 Masonic Temple. Chicago. 


W.L. DoucLas 
$3 SHO FIT FOR AKING. 








1S THE BEST. 
$5. CORDOVAN, 
FRENCH & ENAMELLED CALF. 
4 $3.50 Fine CALF &KANGARO 
$ 3,50 POLICE,3 SOLES, 


$2. WORKI 
920 82 n F NGMENS, 
$2.$|.75 BOYS SCHOOLSHOES. 
, O$2 $1 al 
$28952.91.25 
$3%2 Best? 














a BROCKTO ‘ 
Over =>< Million People wear the 


W. L. Douglas $3 & $4 Shoes 


All our shoes are equally satisfactory 
the best value for the money. 
They Equal custom seoce in style and fit. 
alities are unsu le 
The prices are daiform,—-stam on sole, 
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Luxury 2 Economy’ 


are COMBINED in the 





PRICES REDUCED. 

A Luxurious Article of Furniture. 

MATTRESS AND SPRINGS SEPARATE. 
Illustrated Catalogue Free. 


SIDNEY SQUIRES & CO., 


329 & 331 Tremont St., Boston. 


i lk le 8 le lb i bl lll 
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From $1 to $3 saved over other makes. 
If your dealer cannot supply you we can. 
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WARREN'S SKIRT BONE. 


A New Thing in Skirt Stiffening. 
Used also in Revers, Collars and 


| Sleeves, insuring perfect curves. Gives 


wonderful effects not to be obtained by 
use of any other material. 

Ask your dealer for ut, or a 12-yards sam- 
ple sent postpaid for 65 cents. 
WARREN FEATHERBONE CO., 
THREE OAKS, MICHIGAN. 








CO ARABOLON” MAGIC LANTERNS hienemtieent 


are money earnersand profitable otherwise. il, Lime, or Electric Light. 
Views illustrating pogules and educational subjects. Send for catalogue. 


' Beekman St., New York; 50 Bromfield St., Roston; 
J. B. COLT & CO. 189 La Salle St.,’Cu1caco; 131 Post Street. SAN FRANCISCO. 





TIFFANY FAVRILE GLASS 


TIFFANY GLASS AND DECORATING COMPANY 
333 TO 341 FourtH Avenue New York 
THE TIFFANY CHAPFL AS FXHIBITED AT THE WORLDS FAIR 
Gp WILL REMAIN ON EXHIBITION DAILY EXCEPT SUNDAY. 
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A SPIRITUAL PARTNERSHIP. 


The Holy Spirit is today the most effect- 
ive personal power in the world. He is so 
because He is Spirit, not under the limita- 
tions of personal power as we know it in 
one another. He is so because He is the 
Holy Spirit; His power is in the wholeness 
of His personality—intelligence, feeling 
and will. 

He is a worker with each generation to 
which the gospel comes. We fail often to 
recognize how largely among us His work 
has been done; how, with men and women 
we know, He has already wrought convic- 
tion of sin and righteousness and judgment 
to come; how largely He has made them 
feel the desirableness of the power which 
comes from character, and how generally 
Ile has prompted the assurance that such 
character is in some way attainable. 

This is the great thing [le has to do, to 
make men see that power does come from 
veing like Christ, and that it is possible 
to be like Christ. If He can do that He 
can impel them to commit themselves to it; 
otherwise He cannot. 

Ilere comes our responsibility; here is 
where the work of righteousness in other 
men hinges on us; witnesses are wanted. 
The partnership of the Loly Spirit is a 
gracious fact, not only that He may work 
with us, but that we may work with Him. 
if the partnership is to be genuine and to 
be continued, he must be able,-when he has 
suggested to men the desirableness of 
Christly power and the possibility of a 
Christly life that shall have it, to call you 
and me as witnesses, 

This is but a glimpse of what may be 
seen about the Holy Spirit; He is an artist 
in character. 

I wish for you the realization and bless- 
ing of the partnership of the Holy Spirit, 
that you may become in the likeness of 
Christ, and that the Spirit may be able to 
call you to His side as a witness as He seeks 
to draw men to God.—Rev George R. Mer- 
rill in a sermon on the Holy Spirit. 


OHRIST’S SECOND OOMING. 


These words, from a recent sermon by Rev. 
Walter Barton, seem to us to present a sensi- 
ble and Biblical view of an important truth: 


Would the visible presence of Christ make 
the world more ready to receive the gospel? 
It might be a sufficient answer to this ques- 
tion to compare the results of Christ’s 
preaching and ministry in the gospels with 
the results of the Spirit’s teaching and min- 
istry in the Acts of the Apostles. Would 
not the Christ of the eye create such a 
strong local attachment as to repress the 
distributive element of Christianity? The 
supernatural wou!d prove too strong for the 
natural. So at least it was when Christ was 
here. Those who loved Him wanted to be 
with Him and could not bear to think of 
being left without Him. Would not the 
gospel thus be robbed of its real spiritual 
power? And would it not have a look, too, 
as though Christ intended to conquer the 
world, not by the silent working of truth as 
leaven, but by the high hand of omnipo- 
tence? 

Let us, then, to our work, to our present, 
practical and pressing work of giving the 
gospel to every creature and so hasten the 
coming of the Lord. And in this work let 
us not esteem the bodily presence of Jesus 
of more importance tban. He Himself did. 
Go forth, relying not on the strength of 
some peculiar presence of Christ near the 
end of the world, but on His real, abiding 
presence with us now and always. The 
thing which is essential to a high standard 
of Christianity and to the success of all 
evangelistic labors is not the carnal pres- 
ence of Christ, but the presence of the Holy 
Spirit in our hearts 











“A Most VALUABLE WAY to save money. Of all 
new and splendid ideas the best one we know of is 
the offer of the eminent Dr. Greene, of 34 Temple 
Place, Boston, Mass. Everybody knows the Doctor’s 
great reputation and if you have any complaint or 
ailment write him about it, tell him all that troubles 
you and he will answer your letter free of charge, 
describing your case, giving advice and explaining 
how you can surely be cured. He gives most care- 
ful and explicit attention to every letter. He is the 
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discoverer of that wonderful medicine, Dr. Greene’s 
Nervura blood and nerve remedy .’’—American Culti- 
vator. 


Have You TRiED lt?—Of course you bave heard 
of Adamson’s Botanic Cough Balsam—most people 
have—but have you tried it? There is no other 
remedy +o effectual and so certain to cure coughs, 
asthma and aj] turoat and lung diseases. Sold by 
all drug gists. 


* Roya BLUE LINE” personally conducted Wash- 
ington tours leave Boston Wednesday, March 27, 
and Wednesday, April 3. The rate of $23 covers all 
necessary expenses for the trip of seven days. 
Everythiug guaranteed first class. Write A. J. 
Simmons, N. E. P. A. 211 Washington St., Boston, 
for itinerary. 








ARMSTRONG & McKELVY 
Pittsburgh 


ANCHOR, 
Cincinnati. 


ATLANTIC, 
New York. 


BEYMER-BAUMAN, 
Pittsburgh. 
BRADLEY, 
New York. 
BROOKLYN, 


New York. 
COLLIER, 

St. Louis. 
CORNELL. 

Buffalo. 


DAVIS-CHAMBERS, 

Pittsburgh. 
ECESTEIN, 

Cincinnati. 
PAHNESTOCK, 

Pittsburgh 
JEWETT, 

New York. 
KENTUCKY, 

Louisville. 
JOHN T.LEWIS & BROS.CO | 

Philadelphia. 
MO. ° 

Cleveland. 
MISSOURI, 

St. Louis. 


; Salem, Mass. 
Chicago. 
UTHERN, 
St. Louis and Chicago, 
” New York. 
“ 
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Lamp-troubles are mosily 
over. 

Write Geo A Macbeth Co, 
Pittsburgh, Pa, for “Index to 
Chimneys ;” and get co: your 
dealer the chimney made for 
your burner or lamp. 

Pearl-glass and pearl-top 
chimneys last as a_ teacup 
lasts. 





Nothing Better 


than Pure White Lead and pure Linseed 
Oil applied by practical painters. 
misleading or unknown brands of White 
Lead (see list of genuine brands), so-called 
substitutes for Linseed Oil, and irrespon- 
sible painters. 

Tint White Lead with the National Lead 
'Co.’s pure White Lead tinting colors, and 
avoid the difficulty of matching shades. They 
are the best and most permanent. 
for pamphlet and color-card—sent free. 


NATIONAL LEAD CO., 


Avoid 


Send 





1 Broadway, New Yerk. 





GLEN!MILLS 
Improved Graham 
Or Entire Wheat Flour. 


An Unequaled Food for All. 


Made by purely common sense and scientific 
principles! 

Recommended by all physicians as a Superior 
Food for Invalids! 

Contains all the nutritious elements necessary 
for the growth of 


Flesh, Bone and [luscle. 


2@> It is a natural food for brain-workers. 
Contains more life-sustaining forces than 
any other food. 

Put up in 5,10 and 25 lb, bags, barrels and 
half barrels. 

Pure Water Crackers, cooked from Glen 
Mills [mproved Graham Flour, together with 
a full line of the Glen Mills productions, 
may be p ocured at Dr. W. L. Johnson’s, 
82 and 84 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass., 
Agent for Glen Miils. 

A trial of cur goods will convince the 
most skeptical of their superiority over 
all others. , 

N. N. DUMMER, Rowley, Mass. 








HERBERT JOHNSON’S QUINTET CLUB 
Can be engaged for Concerts, Club Dinners, Private 
Musicales and Funerals. Also Vocal Lessons. Send 
for circular, 474 Columbus Ave., Boston. 





IT WILL SERVE THE INTERESTS 
of all concerned if, in cor pondenc ited by 
announcements in our ADVERTIFING (COLT MNA. men- 
tion is made of the fact that the advertisement was 
seen in thé Conurevalion alist. 
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We have demonstrated th+t first-class Bicycles can 


be made and sold at our following standard prices. 
$75 {No 1, for MEN, 28 in. Wheels, 23 Ibs. 


No. 4, for LADIES, 26 in. Wheels, 22 lbs. 


No. 2, for YOUTHS, 26 in. Wheels, 21% Ibs. 
$50 No. 5, for MISSES, 26 in, Wheels, 24 lbs. 

No. 8, for BOYS, 24 in. Wheels, 21 Ibs. 
$40 {No 6, for GIRLS, 24 in. Wheels, 23 lbs. 

For enced riders desiring a reliable light 
one Boece we recommend our CRESCE) 
SCORCHER, 20 Ibs. 28 in. Wheels. PRICE $90. 

Ilustrated Catalogue Free on Application. + 
NEW YORK, 


WESTERN WHEEL WORKS, {Cxicaco. 





“WARTMAN’ "= FENCE 


For FIELD and/ FARM 


- ECONOMICAL 
=} Cole 


season 


HUMANE-— STRONG — VISIBLE 
Holds but DOESN T HARM your 
Can be built to TAY T/G 4{) 


estimate 
] 


HARTMAN MEG. CO. 7 eceactas 


LW) 
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| 1. Planning. 
| 3. Young Men in Politics. 
4. Somebody is Wasting. 

| &. Renewal of Good Citizen- 
Leaflets ship. 
3 cts. each; 100 copies, $2.00. 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST, Boston, Mass. 
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ESTIMATES OF MEN AND WOMEN.. 
W. D HOWELLS, 


His critical writings take on more and more 
the aspect of being merely the register of the 
vagaries of a mind alert rather than cultured, 
and of a generous spirit which cannot resist 
becoming the champion of crude causes.— 
W. R. Thayer. 


CHARLES H. PARKHURST. 


A scholar, fond of his books, hating contro- 
versy, not combative, to delight in a fight, 
ecclesiastical or otherwise, with the sensi- 
tiveness of a woman, making all contact with 
every form of impurity hateful to him, he has 
gone forth and plunged into the thick of a 
filthy sewer, closed the door of his study and 
flung himself out into life, and there for two 
years has sounded the trumpet and kept on 
sounding it, with at first no newspaper to sus- 
tain him, with at first no public to applaud 
him, with at first almost all of these believ- 
ing that he was mistaken or was exaggerat- 
ing. But tbe American people are at the 
heart of them sound, and when the voice does 
ring out and they are awakened from their 
sleep they do respond.—Lyman Abbvtt. 


J. A. FROUDE. 


Not only to discern the truth in its impor- 
tant features, but to set it forth in such wise 
as not merely to persuade the intellect but to 
arouse emotion; to combine, in other words, 
the artist with the man of learning, was the 
unswerving purpose and fruitful labor of 
Froude’s life. Asa master of English prose, 
at once correct, unconventional and eloquent, 
he will be placed ungrudgingly on the plane 
still occupied by Ruskin, while among the 
workers in the field of historical research he 
belongs to the school which in the teeth of 
criticism remains illustrious, the pictorial and 
impressionist school of historical writing 
which Herodotus founded, and in which 
Hume, Prescott and Macaulay were Froude’s 
immediate precursors.—M. W. Hazeltine. 


OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES. 


Whittier did much more than Holmes to 
soften the Puritan theology, but Holmes did 
vastly more than Whittier to soften the Puri- 
tan temper of the community. And here was 
his most characteristic work. He was neither 
stoic nor ascetic; neither indifferent to life’s 
sweet and pleasant things, nor, while hanker- 
ing for their possession, did he repress his 
noble rage and freeze the genial! currents of 
his soul. His was‘ an undisguised enjoyment 
of earth!y comforts’’; a happy confidence in 
the excellence and glory of our present life; 
@ persuasion, as one has said, that ‘if God 
made us, then He also meant us,’’ and he held 
to these things so earnestly, so pleasantly, so 
cheerily, that he could not help communicat- 
ing them to everything he wrote. They per- 
vade his books and poems like a most subtile 
essence, and his readers took them in with 
every breath.—John W. Chadwick. 


CHRISTINA ROSSETTI 


One could not speak of her poetry as popu- 
lar, for it was not of the type of poetry which 
can ever be popular. It lacked the severe 
fiber, the rank and passionate element which 
moves ordinary humanity in the mass. Of 
singular beauty and fineness of texture 
throughout, its fundamental note was that of 
Christian mysticism ; it was the poetry of the 
inner life, and the fame it achieved was not 
that ‘in which broad ramor lies.’’ Rather 
was it that, to continue Milton’s great lines, 
which “lives and spreads aloft to those pure 
eyes and perfect witness of all-judging Jove.” 
Christina Rossetti was what Goethe called in 
his immortal novel ‘‘a beautiful soul,’’ her 
delicate outward features, which formed the 
model for her more famous brother’s earliest 
great picture, being the index of a lovely na- 
ture and a fine spirit which seemed to dwell 
far apart from the world’s coarse strife and 
sordid gains. She was of the race of Madame 
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Guyon, of Fénelon, of the choicest Catholic 
saints, her days ‘‘ bound each to each by nat- 
ural piety.’’—London Chronicle. 


Ww. G. T. SHEDD. 


He was an antagonist who could be success- 
fully withstood only by going to the very 
foundations of things and denying his first 
principles; if you once said A with him, you 
must. say B, and so on to the ampersand. 
Withal he was a fascinating writer, and his 
style was almost as perfect as classic Greek. 
Eschewing ornament, he. sought beauty in 
severe simplicity and perfect fitness. In 
clearness, in strength, in pungency, his style 
is one that the rising ministry might well be 
called upon to study as one of the great mod- 
els. But Dr. Shedd was a man of the past. 
He thoroughly disbelieved in the modern 
spirit; the scientific method he did not prac- 
tice, nor did he look with favor upon its 
practice by others. His method was a priori 
and deductive. Starting with a few first prin- 
ciples, in which he believed with all the 
strength of his soul, he built his system upon 
them. Without conscious irreverence in his 
treatment of Scripture, he yet approached it 
rather as a reservoir of proof-texts for his the- 
ology, than studied it with an open mind, 
wishing above all to know what it taught. 
He had an inexpugnable conviction that the 
Bible taught the strict Calvinistic theology 
and he naturally found nothing else in it.— 
The Examiner, 
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It’s a cold day 
for the housekeeper when 
Pearline gets left. TakePear/- 
zne from washing and cleaning 
and nothing remains but hard 
work. It shows in the things 
that are washed; it tells onthe 
woman whowashes. eardine 
saves work, and works safely. 


It leaves nothing undone that 


you want done well; what it 
leaves undone, it ought not to 
do. 


Beware of imitations. 263 JAMES PYLE, N.Y. 
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WITH A (omBINATION Boy “SWE EE™ HOME SOAP 
v 
FOR $10.00 THE LAR? h Eh (AFG, & 








POOSECGCe 


I Feel Like 2 
a New Man 4 


8 after my bath with Copco. 
This excellent soap makes 
It thor- 


you feel clean. 
oughly cleanses the pores 
of the skin and gives ita 
delightful freshness and 
vigor. It really doubles 
the good of the bath. If 
you are looking for a good, 
pure soap try 


TRADE 


CORO" 


The N. K. Fairhank Company, 


| Sold by all dealers. 
Made only by 
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Chicago, New York, 
St. Louis. 








THE NAME 


GLENWOOD 


MEANS the BEST for 


COOKING» 


HEATINC. 


TWO COLD MEDALS. 


Made by WEIR STOVE CO., Taunton, Mass. 
SOLD BY DEALERS GENERALLY. 








WHEN HAMLET EXCLAIM- 
ED “AYE, THERE’S THE 
RUB!” COULD HE HAVE 
REFERRED TO .. . 
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MODERN JERUS4LEM. 


The fact that so many of our readers have 
their attention specially directed to Palestine 
just at present gives additional interest to an 
article on The Literary Landmarks of Jerusa- 
lem, in Harper’s Magazine for March, written 
by Laurence Hutton. He says: 


Jerusalem is a city of surprises. It is, 
apart from its sacred associations, an in- 
tensely interesting spot even to travelers 
who are already saturated with the hitherto 
unfamiliar and surprising charms of Cairo, 
Athens and Constantinople Its size can 
best be expressed by the statement that the 
journey round about the outside of its walls 
may be made by an ordinarily rapid walker 
in the space of an hour, Its houses are 
small, irregular in shape, squalid and mean, 
Its streets, if streets they can be called, are 
not named or numbered; they are steep, 
crooked, narrow, roughly paved, never 
cleaned, and in many instances they are 
vaulted over by the buildings on each side 
of them. Never a pair of wheels traverse 
them, and rarely is a horse or a donkey 
seen within the walls. The halt, the maimed 
and the blind, the leprous and the wretch- 
edly poor form the great bulk of the popu 
lation of Jerusalem, and with the single 
exception of the Hebrews they are per- 
sisteut and clamorous beggars, Trade and 
commerce seem to be confined to the bare 
necessities of life, and to dealers in beads 
and crucifixes. There is but one hotel, and 
that not a good hotel, within its walls; and 
one Turkish merchant, who displays in 
his little windowless, doorless shop a small 
assortment of silver charms, trinkets and 
bric a brac to the gaze of the passer-by, is 
almost the only vender of anything like 
luxuries in the place. His customers, of 
course, are the pilgrims who come to see, 
and not to worship. 

Jerusalem is unique as a city in which 
everything is serious and solemn and se- 
vere. It has no clubs, no barrooms, no 
beer-gardens, no concert halls, no theaters, 
no lecture-rooms, no places of amusement 
of any kind, no street bands, no wandering 
minstrels, no wealthy or upper classes, no 
mayor, no aldermen, no newspapers, no 
printing presses, no bookstores—except one 
outside the walls, for the sale of Bibles—no 
cheerfulness, no life. No one sings, no one 
dances, no one laughs in Jerusalem; even 
the children do not play... . 

The literary landmarks of Jerusalem 
are among the most important, the most 
in‘eresting and the most sacred in the 
whole history of the literature of the 
world. David, perhaps, wrote some of the 
immortal Psalms as he looked from the roof 
of his palace upon the slopes of the Mount 
of Olives, with the blue hills of Moab and 
the silver gleam of the Dead Sea in the 
distance ere was written, perhaps, the 
Song of Solomon. Here Ezra may, per- 
haps, have written the Chronicles and his 
own books of prophecy. Tere, perhaps, 
Nehemiah indited the book that bears his 
name. Llere, perhaps, Isaiah wrote. Here, 
no doubt, Jeremiah uttered his words of 
warning; and here, no doubt, he wrote his 
Lamentations. Here Paul and the evan- 
gelists preached. Here, without doubt, was 
written the general epistle of James; and 
here were uttered many of the most beau- 
tiful of the words of Jesus. 

These are the literary landmarks which 
survive the crash of empires and the march 
of time, which cause the eye to fill and the 
heart to throb; which made Jerusalem the 
most imposing, the most memorable place 
I ever visited. Like the figure of Jesus 
Himself, dim, obscure, confused by dogma 
and creed, there is about Jerusalem, to me, 
an inexplicable fascination which cannot 
be extinguished by any rationalistic reason- 
ing I can command. 

ERI SEATS 

No story is the same to us after the lapse of 
time, or rather we who have read it are no 
longer the same interpreters.—George Eliot. 








A Pounp of facts is worth oceans of theories. 
More infants are successfully raised on the Gail 
Borden Eagle Bran’ Condensed Milk than upon any 
other food. Infant Health is a valuable pamphlet 
for mothers. Send your address to the New York 
Condensed Milk Company, New York. 
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NO NEED OF IT. 


Homes Filled With Weak 
and Nervous. 


No Need to Feel so Weak, 
Tired and Nervous. 


Eminent Physicians Give Assurance of 
this Fact. 
And Tell How to Overcome 
The Terrible Weakness. 


Now is the Best Time to Get Strong 
and Well. 





That there is no need whatever for a person 
to be weak, tired and nervous—the three great 
curses of our people—seems now a certain fact. 

Eminent physicians affirm the truth of this 
welcome news, and ample proofs demonstrate 
the reliability of the information we are able 
so gladly to give. 

It is certainly a godsend to those of our peo- 
ple who have weak nerves and tired bodies, 
who feel exhausted iv strength and vitality, 
who cannot eat or sleep well, and who are run 
down and debilitated, to know positively that 
Dr. Greene’s Nervura blood and nerve remedy 
is a sure invigorator and strength giver, and 
will invariably make a person strong and well. 
Particularly is it a blessing at this time of 
year, for in the spring almost everybody feels 
languid, nervous and out of order and needs 
this best of all spring medicines. 

Doctors are enthusiastic in their approval 
and indorsement of thisremedy. They heart- 
ily recommend and advise its use, and many 
of our best known physicians are loud in their 
praise of its wonderful curative power. 

Dr. B. D. Bickford, of Wolcott, Vt., one of 
Vermont’s eminent physicians, states: 

‘*T have used Dr. Greene’s Nervura blood 
and nerve remedy for some time, first trying 
it on myself, and I found it did me so much 
good that I now recommend it to my patients. 
The fact that I have used it in my own case 
shows that I know what I am talking about. 
Asa tonic and invigorant it is the best of all 
to build up a person.” 

Dr. Robert W. Lance, of So. Woodbury, Vt., 
than whom there is no more eminent physician 
in the State of Vermont, says: 

**T have known about Dr. Greene’s Nervura 
b!ood and nerve remedy and the good results 
in cases, as a tonic, afcer hard sickness and the 
cure of nervous females. They have received 
great good from its use. I do not hesitate to 
recommend it.” 

Dr. Willard H. Morse, F.B.S.Sc., of West- 
field, N. J , the great expert on medicines, says 
of this grand discovery of Dr. Greene: 

“ The true remedy for nervous diseases is Dr. 
Greene’s Nervura blood and nerve remedy. 
It acts by affecting the organs of nutrition, and 
entering into the formation of new nerve 
tissue, which generates nerve force. This 
means the making of new nerves. Dr. 
Greene’s Nervura blood and nerve remedy is 
the American nerve tonic.” 

The well-known Dr. Emil Neumer, super- 
intending physician of the N. Y. Lodge and 
Association Hospital, states: 

‘* We are using Dr, Greene’s Nervura blood 
and nerve remedy at this hospital for our 
patients, with good success.” 

This enthusiastic indorsement by physicians 
stemps this remarkable medical discovery as 
the greatest tonic and restorative Draggists 
tell you everywhere tbat it cures more esses 
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than any other known remedy. In fact it 
makes all who take it strong and well. 
One reason which gives the people so much 
confidence in it is the fact that it is the dis- 
covery and prescription of Dr. Greene, of 34 
Temple Place, Boston, Mass , the well-known 
and probably most successful specialist in 
curing nervous and chronic diseases, and to 
the further fact that he can be consulted free 
of charge by any one, personally or by letter. 


Larrabee’s 
Rheumatic 


_Liniment 


isanold and valued remedy, which has 
enjoyed a constant patronage for over 
sixty years, proving its wonderful worth 
and efficacy in all painful diseases, such 
as Rheumatism, Neuralgia, Catarrh, 
Toothache, Lum 0, Backache and 
other ailments where pain is an attend- 
ant. Try it. For sale by all druggists 
or by mail, 25 cents. 


WINKELMANN & BROWN DRUG CO., 
Baltimore, Md., U.S. A. 
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<Q 
MORRHUOL 


will prevent it. 


Morrhuol is the curative active princi- 
ple extracted from Cod Liver Oil, and 
is easy to take, as it is put up in perles, 
so as to do away with the disagreeable 
smell and taste. 
Sold in bottles of roo perles by 
ALL DRUGGISTS. 

FE. Fovcera & Co., 26-28 N. William St., N.Y. 
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HOOPING-COUGH 
CROUP. 


Roche’s Herbal Embrocation. 

The celebrated and effectual English Cure without 
internal medicine. Proyretors, W. Epwarp & SON 
Queen Victoria St., London, England, Wholesale of 
E. Fougera & © o.. 30 No-th William St., N. ¥. 





THE GENUINE 


LAUD'S 





Faon Pye 


have been prescribed Wich preac success for more 
than 50 years by te ‘eadins p»ysicians of Europe, 
in the treatment of feaae patients. Specially 


recommended for 
Poorness of the Blood and 
Constitutional Weakness. 
Imported by E. Fougera & Co., N. ¥. 
To avoid imitations BLAUD is stamped on each pill. 


Dr. Lighthill 


Can be consulted at his office 


543 Boylston Street, 


—On— 


‘Consumption, 


Throat Affections, Asthma, Catarrh and Deafness. 


HEMORRHOIDS 


Or Piles cured in a few weeks’ time by Dr. LIGHT- 
HILL’S — method of absorption, without pain, 
detention from business or surgical operation. Fistul. 
Wleers, Fissures and all other rectal diseases treate 
with equa! success. 


Hours: 8 to 12 and 4to8. Sunday, from 12 to 2. 


KIDDER'S PASTILLES.7g ata 
SE Charlestown, 


IT WILL SERVE THE INTERESTS OF ALL 
CONCERNED IF, IN CORRESPONDENCE 8UG- 
GESTED BY ANNOUNCEMENTS IN OUR AD- 
VERTISING COLUMNS, MENTION IS 
MADE OF THE FACT THAT THE ADVER- 
TISEMENT WAS SEEN IN THE CONCRE- 
CATICNA LIST. 
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28 March 1895 
OHRISTIAN HOSPITALITY. 


Rev. Dr. Samuel Plantz, in the Michigan 
Christian Advocate, tells the following story 
about the late Dr. Holmes: 


Some fourteen years ago the writer of 
this sketch strolled into King’s Chapel, 
Boston, to hear Dr. Cuyler preach on I See 
Men as Trees Walking, or The Illusions of 
Life, as he announced hissubjéect. The old 
historic church was crowded, and as we 
were late there was no seat remaining un- 
occupied. We leaned against the wall and 
waited for the organ to speak, when we 
noticed a courtly looking old gentleman 
with a fine twinkle in his eye beckoning us 
with his finger. Thinking that there was 
space for another, we responded to the call, 
and were greeted by the stranger with an in- 
vitation to occupy his pew. Supposing that 
he knew where to get another, after some 
protests we complied, while our friend 
went back and occupied our place against 
the wall. When the service was over he 
extended his hand and a friendly word, and 
to our expression of regret at seeing him 
stand he simply said, ‘‘ You are a stranger; 
this is my home.’’ This courtly man was 
Dr. Holmes, 


Here is the reverse of the medal: 


The late General N. P. Banks happened 
to spend a Sunday in New York City and 
went to Grace Church on Broadway, wear- 
ing a huge white coat, as the day was some- 
what chilly. The ‘unctuous Brown,” the 
usher of fashionable society, long the sex- 
ton of that church, with a keen eye for dig- 
nity, missed the mark on that occasion, and 
seated the general near the door in a very 
unpleasant position. As the house grew 
warm, Genera) Banks threw open his coat. 
The moment Brown caught sight of the 
epaulets of a major-general he hastened to 
the pew, and in his most obsequious tones 
said: ‘I can give you, general, a much bet- 
ter seat,” 

‘*No,”’ said the ex-speaker, with a voice 
that sounded like a pedal organ note at E 
flat, ‘‘the seat that is good enough for the 
white coat is good enough for the blue,’’ 
and declined to change. 


a 


WHAT ARE COLLEGES FOR? 
Seldom has the true idea cf a collegiate 
training been set forth more nobly than in 
these stirring words by President Carter, 
spoken at the recent reunion of Williams 
men in Boston: 


Shall we not awake anew to the truth 
that the college is for the people, and that 
no professor or student has any right to 
forget the solemn responsibility that he 
owes to his fellow man? That college 
should have the most power that gives its 
thought, its earnest thought, to the recog 
nition and removal of prejudices and injus 
tices, to the bringing in of further light 
and sympathy. What are our classrooms 
good for, what are onr religious exercises 
good for, what are athletics and elec- 
tives good for, if young men do not go 
out with open trained minds, with wide 
sympathies, with gentle charity, not self- 
seeking schemers orself indulgent sybarites 
or screaming fanatics, but with faith in 
God and a fitting sense of the dangers that 
beset us, and with earnest resolve to do 
what they can to reduce these perils, and 


‘to do it always and everywhere, quietly and 


patiently. 

I sympathize most deeply with the idea 
that the college is for the people, that the 
scholar too often forgets in his books or 
misunderstands the humanity that lives and 
dies around him, but I do, nevertheless, 
firmly hold that the champions of reform 
need the full equipment of college training 
that they may have a little less omniscience, 
a little more self-distrust. 

Denunciation is a cheap artifice. The 
slashing assault easily commands applause. 
Candor and courtesy and temperance are 
lofty virtues, much nobler. than: mere loud- 
voiced sympathy. The names men remem- 
ber longest are the names of those marked 
by patient, calm-eyed vision, a vision kin- 
dled by deep and reverent study, in whom 
the energy of the hero was softened by the 
sweetness of the Christian. 





The Congregationalist 
HOME MISSIONARY FUND. 


Grateful as we and those benefited thereby are for | 
these contributions to the fund, as we look at the | 
long list of applicants for its bounty we realize | 
keenly the difficulty of making the supply equal to | 
the demand. | 
Y. P.S8.C.E., Framingham... 
Theron Upson, Hartford, Ct. 
A Friend, Duxbury............ 


Ehj ~ Howe, Jr., Dedham...........+.. 
Y¥.P. .E., Westboro ae esieaectipuasmdess oan 


Deaths. 














CHRISTIE-—In Amesbury, March 18, Howard Cecil, son 
of Rev. G. W. and 8. P. Christie, aged | yr., 6 mos. 


| 
| 
The charge for notices of deaths is twenty-five cents. Lach 
additional line ten cents, counting eight words toaline. The | 
money should be sent with the notice. 


HERRICK—In Castleton, Vt.. Feb. 20, Laura C. Hale, 


wife of Rev. W. T. Herrick, aged 74 yrs. 


LASELL—In Ormond, Fla., March 12, Jane Whitin, | 
widow of the late Josiah Lasell of Whitinsville, aged | } 


61 yrs., 1 mo. 


RIGGS—In New Mexico, March 12, Adelaide Rideout | | 
Riggs, wife of Fred B. Riggs of Santee Agency, Neb., | 


aged 27 yrs., 9 mos. 


MRS. CAROLINE CLARK AIKEN. 

A beautiful life on earth closed when Mrs. Aiken 
went home to God. She was the second otemies ot 
Rufus and Sally Clark of Brattleboro, Vt. Her hus- 
band, the late Rev James Aiken, was settled in Hollis, 
N. H., Gloucester and Hanover, Mass ,and Putney, Vt, 
and in all these places she shone asa model minister’s 
wife, presidjng over the home with most graceful dig- 
nity an.d moving like an angel of mercy and a messenger 
of cheer and cumfort in all the homes of the parish. 
Although an invalid in her later years, her hands and 
heart were constantly busy in thoughtful ministrations. 
Her bright, sunny disposition, even under most adverse 
circumstances, greatly endeared her to all who came tn 
touch with her, and all who knew her as a pastor’s 
wife or as a neighbor and friend will cherish most 
blessed memories of her. Mrs. Aiken died in Haver- 
hill, N. H., March 11, in her seventy-fifth year. 


To live in hearts we leave behind 
Is not to die. 


HENRY CURTIS FARWELL. 

Henry Curtis Farwell, pemmane son of Rev. Asa and 
Mrs. Mary A Farwell, died at St. Luke’s Hospital, St. 
Louis, Mo., March Il. "Being in delicate health, he Jeft 
his home ‘in Wollaston, Mass., a few weeks ago, for 
Hot Springs. Ark. He grew suddenly worse and started 
for home, going as far as St. Louis. His brother 
Charles reached him a few hours before he passed 
away. We believe that our loved one has gone np teryes 
beautiful “land that no mortal may know.” He w 
loved member of the Congregationa church, Wollaston. 


He lifts the burden, for He is strong, 

He stills the sigh and awakens the song; 
The s rrows that bowed us duwn He bears, 
And lives and pardons because He cares. 
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The Complexion Maker §&§ 
The aero eae Keeper 5 





Real, honest, pure, unadulterated soap, 
with the refining, whitening, beautifying juice of 
the cucumber, Pari perfumed. 











“Wrisley’ Ss 
Cucumber Soap 


10 CENTS A CAKE 


© HALF THE PRICE OF OTHER GOOD SOAP. If ye can't get it in your 
e town send six 2-cent stamps for a full-sized cake by mail. 
6 


e ALLEN B. WRISLEY, cnicago 


Manatacturer of MOM-ORADE TOILET SOAPS AND FLORENTINE PERFUMES 


© 
seocsoos OV0UE% GODBCLOOSLOHEOOED ) 


‘Cures Corns, Warts, 
Bunions, etc. So easy 
to apply—tt sticks fast. 
Ask for Dent’s; take 


fF no other. Sold every nett 
or by mail 10 cents. 
& Co. DETROIT, MICH: 
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Try Dent’s Toothache Gum. 


Colds 

Coughs and 
Bronchitis 
Cured by Taking 


ERS 


Cherry Pectoral 


Awarded 
Medal and Diploma 
At World’s Fair. 


Use Ayer’s Hair Vigor for Color. 


ECZEMA 


Most Distressing of Skin Diseases 
Instantly Relieved by 


(iticura 


WHEN ALL ELSE FAILS 


A warm bath with Cuticura 
Soap, and a single application of 
Cuticura, the great Skin Cure, af- 
ford instant relief, permit rest and 
sleep, and point to a speedy, perraa- 
nent, and economical cure when 


all other methods and remedies fail. 


Sold througheut the world. British depot: F. Naw 
BERY & Son King-Edward-st, London. Pcrrss 
Drve & A, Corp., Sole Props., Boston, U. 8. A 











50 Years in the 


homes of New England. 


COUCH AND 
CROUP SYRUP 


Cures Coughs, Colds, Croup, 
and diseases of the Throat. 
Endorsed and used by physicians 
Contains no Opium. 


All Druggists. 
35¢, 


CBADA-CASASABASA NO BAL 


? MINARD'S LININENT 


IS soLD iNLARGE BOTTiR. 
c| seantar ata Sv085"5 pre oF 25crs. S 
oe et AT THe poPY ~ 

C) Rewevt | *Sameces FREE° 


r) TRY ITAND YOU 
Man? Beast WILL BE CONVINCED 


Wis She Ans of 2APAMe! 
MINARD'S LINIMENT MFG co. 4 
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Passanes maze, flay BALM Cleanses he Fooeh 
Taste and Smell, at a Cures 


NTNU 


Gives Re 





ea 
Apply inte the pte nye somites is So a oby Absorbed. 
50c, ggists or by mail. ELY BROS., 66 Warren St., N. Y. 
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The New Model 


Matchless 
Construction, 
Unequaled 
Durability, 
Unrivaled 
Speed. 


MANY NOTABLE IMPROVEMENTS: 


More Permanent Alignment, 
Improved Spacing Mechanism, 
Lighter and Wider Carriage, 
Uniform and Easy Touch, 
Economical Ribbon Movement, 
Improved Paper Feed. 


SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 


WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT, 
327 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
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It’s Simply Surprising 
how much longer my Carpets wear since I used this new Carpet Lining. 


It really more than saves its cost in one year’s wear of the carpet. When 
you buy your next Carpet Lining be sure that it is the 


Norwich Folded Paper Carpet Lining. 


It is the most economical because it lasts longest and saves the carpet’s wear. 
FOR SALE BY BEST CARPET DEALERS. 





IN SiST on having the “ Norwich,” and if yoet Dealer will not sup- 
ply you, it can be ordered direct from the Factory in an 
ee quantity over 20 yards, express prepaid, at 10c. a yard. 


FREE. A Sampie large enough to show its value will be mailed free to any address. 
NORWICH CARPET LINING CO., - Norwich, Conn. 
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Others 


—FOR— 


LADIES, MISSES, 
CHILDREN. 


Short, Medium and Long Waist. 


White, Drab 
or Black. 


[> 





Clamp Buckle at Hip for Hose Sup- 
porters, Tape-fastened Buttons, 
Cord-edge Button Holes. 


Sold by al! Leading Retailers. 


Ni a | iy Send for Circular. 
Manufact 
FERRIS BROS. (y=" 
341 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
Branch Office, 537 Market St., San Francisco. 





























